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METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 


Examiners 





iam Mason, 








AMERICA, 
Summer Session Begins July 2. 
PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


{Will 


Albert Ross Parsons, 


Mus 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Doc., A.C.M., | finish. 


A.C.M 


TUTE, 


SIG 
Musical Conductor. 
VOCAL INSTI 
N.B 


Ss 


EMILIE BENIC DE SERRANO, 
Prima Donna. 


NOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 


With branches in Piano and Harmony 
Complete vocal instruction and develop- 
ment of the voice from the beginning to an artistic 
Repertoire and choral branches 
rano would acce pt 4 the direction of a choral society. 
323 East i4th Street, New York. 


ig. Ser- 





Dudley Buck, President Lia dese 
Albert Ross P. arsons, Vice-President a aa aa 
Harry Rowe Shelley, 2d Vice-President ) ‘ ay 
R. Huntington Woodman, Organ Department AD OL F GLC ISE, ' 
Frederick ( Pac kard, Principal Operatic Dept CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
Ji Griggs, Ph.D , Musical Lirector 51 East 87th Street, New York 
I re al of the Residence Department to the —_——— 
diate vicinity of Central Park increases ) 
s attractiveness as a home school M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 
I r nformation address Pianist, 


H. W. GREENE, Sec’y and Treas., 


19-21 KE, 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


Resumed 





‘ Professional Cards, | sie 








Professional Cards payable strictly in advance. 


Miss. AMY FA , 








Miss NINA BERTIN 


Open to Er 
Ad 


ire 


SOPRANO 


agements for 


38, 47 East 


GEORG E SWEET, 


OPERA, 


FRANCIS FISCHE 


Dr. CARL 


ORATORIO, 


{87 








Zist Stree 


Avenu 


RK POWERS, 


t, New York. 

- . Director of Music at Madison 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal 
Studio, Music Hall,57th St.a 


CONCERT. Mme. LABLACHE, 


r terms address New 
112 East 18th Street, 


e, New York F 
ndiniis Boe 


isic, 








Vocal Instruct 
Yor 


Teaching October 1 


Ad iress, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, 
P HIL ty p ROTH, 
V iolonce llo Virtuoso, 
of the ‘* Violoncello School,”’ pu 


by Breit kopf & Hartel, receives pupils. 
84a Liidzow Str., 


Berlin, Ge 


Avenue M. E 
Instruction 
nd 7th Av 








ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


France. 





blished 


rmany 


, New York 


Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE ‘METHOD 
YI-HUMPHRYS 33 West dist Street 
concert oratorio, or | CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 
Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’ 


and 


Church 


, New York 


k Conservatory of 


New York 


BARITONE, No. 147 East 18th Street, New York. 
Rh Ce and Mh Avene Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
sic Ha ith St. and 7th Aver . of ] and Dr amatic Art 
New York. : 
Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 
MAR IN, Vocal Instructiot 
Particular attention te > Erglis 1 language in 
BASSO, song Address, ST EINWAY HALL. 
ieee . Studio : 26 East 23d Street, New York 
at and Vocal Instruct 
», 35 East I7th Street, New Y¥ N . " . 
, _—— reet, New York. | EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice 








123 West 39! 


stree 





t. New York 


First Prize vire. Lessons | Mr, ARTHUR BERESFORD, 
Bag ish, Get A ] ire Ss, ; Hi5 BASSO—Concert, Oratorio 
Avenue Vict 21 Music Hall, Boston 
Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 
Vo Ins 2 Mezzo »oprano. 
. 5 ; Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
1146 Park Avenue, near 9Ist 5 New York pee rae SCT 
Mr. FRITZ GIESE, ™ Sai ada i 
Violoncellist »and Opera 
Car od for Concerts, Musicalvs and a| __ Studlo: 188 Weer Seth Street, New York 
Danes, Sormen, de.,t0 i AX BACHER ‘pply f° | JOHANNES MIERSCH, 
a an) AL DR, 
Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, Violin and ’Cello Virtuosos, 
ompose ur leache f Vv Piar ul W 4 pt Concert Engage s; alsoa limited 
Organ. H it Residence 0 We st 55th St n f pul Address 
Wtol. S 19° W wth Street ( I 120 East 26th Street, New York 
the Holy Cor nion), New York - : — 
——— GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
Mr. HARRY PEPPER, CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
Tenor. PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
( c Oratorio and \V al Ir t 1348 Lexington Avenue, New York 
St 513 West I 1 Ave ir Wth St 
a ; HARRISON MILLARD, 
Mrs, OGDEN CRANE, hee ie 
Vocal Instructor, 
Voice CULTURE 19 East 14th Street, New York 
ee ren WALTER KAUFMANN, 
- Per = Violoncellist and Teacher, 
snindeslinarin 110 East 70th Street, New York 
N BRADLEY, M. A ity PaaS STK SLE 
PRTOr BRADLEY S Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIS1 Representative of 
Pupi eceived f r Piano or Or: ator o and Opera LAMPERTI, 
— ‘ae ane hath St reesei Ne w York Vocal Teacher. 
Ognotz and Walnut Lane Schools, Bryn Mawr 


CORRESPON 


In Ha 
I 
A. J. G 
Analysis 
if the 
I guage, & 


P 


Mr. CARL 


Professor at 


for Piano, T 


Private 


the SCHARWENKA Cc 
eory an Lectures 
262 Leno 


Stud 


ERSONAL 


,DENCE LESSONS 


lege Glee Club 


IR Col 


Residence: 


Mrs. ELIZABETH 


408 South 18th 


Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


y, Cc I tion, Analysis and - r . rr 
: CHURCHILL MAYER, 
erpretati 
M Specially recommended by William Shake- 
H, a of Complete Musical | snere. London 
dr Analytical Re 1ony VOCAL CULTURE 
. a kus —— Lessons in Harmony and Counterpoint 1P.M. 
Lock Box 96, CHICAGO to 3P.M 230 West 59th Street, New York. 


V. LACHMUND 


x Avenue, 


Prima Donna C 


Opera, Concerts, Festival 
Address « 


NSERVATORY 





New Y 


rk 


HELENE von DOENHOFF, 


ontralto. 


are Steinway Hall, New York. 





_— 


| 





GUSTAV HINRICHS, 


VocaL 


StupIo; 
124 East 23d St., New York City. 


WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS. 


OrerRA A SPECIALTY. 








Mme. CLARA POOLE-KINC 
The Celebrated Dramatic Contralto 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
The Hetherington, 
571 Park avenue, New Yorx. 


MAX TREUMANN 


Oratorio and om. Vocal 
yew York. 





Baritone—Concert, 


Culture. 101 West 86th Street, } 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert-Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


MURIO-CELLI, 








MME. 
Vocal Instruction 


18 Irving Place, New York. 





ME, JULIA ARAMEN 
SOPRANO. 


Concerts, Oratorios, Operas, Vocal 
45 West 82d Street, 


Instruction 
New York. 


Address: 1 


TIDDEN, 


Pianist. 


Address from December 15 care of THE 
COURIER, 19 Union Square, New York 


WM. H. 
TENOR 





PAUL 
MUSICAL 
RIEGER, 
-ORATORIO 
18 East 22d Street, 
Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Vocal Culture, 


71 East 52d Street 


Mme. EMMA epinsieoncenivteta 


Rz apid Deve 2; nt and Comple 
€ 23 West ath Street 


AND CONCERT, 
New York. 


, New York 


> Education of 
the New York 





Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 

149A Tremont Street, 

Miss LILLIE BERG’S LAMPERTI 

VOCAL SCHOOL. 


recognized authority on Lamperti 
mpanist and under teacher, with spe 


Soston. 


FOUNDED 1880 


America 
His ac 
certificale 
CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, 

pils prominent every where 

for Teachers with 
ar 12 West twth Street 
54 Mo 


tal 


OPERA 





Diploma Cir- 
New York 


course 


rooklyn Studio, 1 ntague St 


, Wednesdays 





CL Y ‘MON’ T, 
CONCERT ORGANIST, 
gagements for Recit 
Openings, &c., and i» prepared t 
for instrt acti min Piano and Organ 
for Voce Teachers and Concerts a 5} 
Terms, ‘aes. & address Mr im m 
Clymont, 158 Fifth Avenue, New York 


CARLOS HASSELBRINK, 


Vio.in Virtuoso. 


Will 


receive en 





Lessons givenin Violin and Ensemt Playing 
106 and 108 East 23d Street, New York 

W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 

SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in Volt E PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVAT oe and specia! lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE 

OPERA, Roles s passed or restudied 

ORATORIO,.— Best traditional renderings of sue 

citative and Aria in the standard c ratoric 


CONCERT. re formed. d 


Su 








itable réperto: 









ing to best advantage the ind 
characteristics of each singer 
Works restudied in Engitsh with Lyric Artists un- 
familtas with the ianguage 
Studio: 78 Fifth Avenue 
Rece eption Hours: 1to3 P.M 
Mr. RUDOLF KING, 
Pianist. 
V Kettenbriickengasse 7, Vienna, Austria 





WALTER PETZET, 
Pianist and Composer. 


Home Studio: 169 East 69th Street 


LOVELL BROWN 


(Mrs. Dexter), 


Teacher of Pianoforte Playing and Harmony. 
Address, Chickering Hall, New York 


RIVARDE, 
Vocal Art. 
30 East 23d Street (Mad ison Square). 


RICHARD T. PE RC x 


Accompanist and Concert Organist. 


Organ bh aod pe Accompaniments a specialty 
With F. E. Bristol, Room 27, Carnegie Music Hall. 


WILLIAM H. LEE, BaArITone, 


Late of American, Emma Juch and 
Clara Louise Kellogg Opera Companies 
Concerts and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio : 98 Fifth Ave., Room 7, New York. 
Saturdays.) 


MARIE 


PROF. 








(Tuesdays and 
BRUCKHAU SEN, 


Pupil of Barth, 
B. Mills 











CARL | 


Concert Pianist. 

School, of Joseffy and of S. 

engagements and pupils. 
294 Fulton Street, 


Berlin High 
Will receive 


Brooklyn. 

















Mr. PERLEE V. JERVIS, 
Teacher of the Piano. 


Mason's Touch and Technic 
Studio : Carnegie Music Halli, New York. 


EDWARD M. YOUNG, 
Baritone, 
(Conductor of Boonton, N. J., Choral Union), and 
Mrs. EDWARD M. YOUNG, 
Mezzo Soprano. 
Instruction in Voice Culture and Piano. 
Studios: Morristown, N. J., and at Lauter’s, 
Broad St., Newark, N. J. Concert Engagements 


FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, 








New York 


CLARENCE LUCAS, te ay 


Of the Conservatoire of Paris, France 
Composer and Teacher. 





CLARA ASHER-LUCAS, 
Of London Philharmonic Concerts, Ac., 
Solo Pianist 
Board per year, $250 
Terrace, Regent's 
London, England 


19 Portland Park, N. W., 


FRANK ELMORE, 


Baritone Vocalist. 
Voice Specialist and Teacher of the Art of Sing- 
ing 12 East 15th Street wien York. 


ONRAD WIRTZ, 
Pianist and Teacher, 


Professor of Piano at Grand Cx 
Private Studio: 2195 Seventh Avenue, 


mservatory 
New York, 





LUDWIG DORER, 








Pianist and Teacher inthe higher art of Piano- 
forte Playing, especially for the works of Bach, 
jeethoven (last Sonatas) and iszt (Correct 
Phrasing ) Daily, between 12 and 2 
1062 Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 
LYMAN BRACKETT, 
PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING, 
52 Tremont Street, Boston 
Chickering Hail Building 

CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. Authorized Teacher 

> ‘ +} a 
Stud and 7th Ave 





DE GEBELE ASH- 


FORTH, 


FRIDA 


Ve 


Instruction, 








al 
145 East Isth Street, New York, 
Mrs G -ERTRU DE LUTHER, 
SOPRANO 
Conce ( ar als 
New Vork 
Mme, FLORENZA pb’ARONA, 
LAMPERTI AUTHORITY (Elder) 

Eleven years student ertificate and Prima 
Donna of t ises of the world 
Instruction 1 » stage Hours 
arranxed fe and Teachers. 

144 East 44th Street, New York 


SERENO R. 


Teacher of Piano 


FORD, 


Or and Theory, 


gan 


Box 564, Stamford, Conn 





Mr. and Mrs. 


Vocal 


Home Studio 


THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Instruction. 


151 East 62d street 


, New York 


M. GREENE, 


Artistic Singing 


GEORGE 


Voice Culture and 


Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera 
Method based on the principles of the Italian 
School, insur ng purity, resonance, flexibility and 
power P amph et mailed on appli ation 
425 West 22d Street, New York 


DAVID WILLIAMS, 


Solo Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church 
Church Festivals, Oratorio. and Ballad Concerts 


106) West New York 


106th Street, 


LOUISE GERARD, 
Soprano. 


Vocal Instruction, Oratorio, Concert and Opera 
Address Studio, 639 Lexington Avenue until June 1 
Address care Monroe & Co., Bankers. Rue de Pois- 


son, Paris, unti) September 
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“ The most useful and complete ally of the plano 
ence.’ 















Claviers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase. 


and new Illustrated Catalogue, 


VIRCIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CoO., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 


The Virgil Practice Clavier. 


a a a ee ae 


‘*DEAR SIR—I have been much pleased with 
the PRACTICE CLAVIER, and its use has convinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice.” 


‘The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 
it is excellent.” 
Wishing you great success, I am cordially yours, 





‘*The Practice CLAVIER is an unerring monitor and guide.” 


LLL LLL LOL LD LD LAL LALA 





Yours truly, 
I, J. PADEREWSKI. 





For ac- 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 


WILLIAM MASON, 


Send for rental purchase plan 





Professional Cards. 


SUMMER STUDY. 
EDMUND J. MYER. 
At Round Lake, N. Y, 


During July and August. Send for circular giving 
articulars, 
Address, 36 East 2rd Street, New York. 





MISS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 
Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory. 
Aural Musical Analysis and Musical 





Specialties : 
Dictation. Private or class instruction. 
Hotel Kensington, 73 5th Avenue, New York 
CHARLES PALM, 
Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 346 East 87 th Street, New York. 





CARL LE VINSE N, 
Vocal Instruction. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 


ZIPPORA MONTEITH, 


Soprano. 
Concert, Oratorio, Vocal Instruction. Guarantees 
perfect production of voice. 
Address : 227 East 14th Street, New York. 





ALBERT G. THIES, 
Tenor. 

Oratorio, Concert, Opera. 

° Vocal Instruction Studios: 


Carnegie Hall, No. 18, Tuesday, Wednesay and Friday. 
639 Lexington Ave., Monday, Thursday and Saturday, 


CHAS. A. KAISER, 


Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 120 East 82d Street, New York. 


AGNES THOMSON, 
SOPRANO. 


JAMES F. THOMSON, 


BARITONE. 








Concert, Song Recital, Oratorio. 


JAMES SINCLAIR BRADFORD, MANAGER, 
174 WABASH AVE,, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Iu. 
Smnp ror CATALOGUE. 


MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 








WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, . Piano. 
CALVIN B. CADY, ; . Piano. 
VITTORIO CARPI, Vocal, 
CLARENCE EDDY, . Organ. 
S. BE. JACOBSOHN, Violin. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, . Harmony, &c. 





Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time. 

Young ladies in the home department are 
under the personal supervision of the direc- 
tress, For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrenee Sts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





CONCERT DIRECTION. 
isxo. ABRMANN WOLFF, 


Germany : Berlin : m Carlsbad 19, 
Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 


Agency Founded 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno-d’Al- 
bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 





GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
Instructions in all weatehes of Vocal .~ a 
Bloesti es ‘Dramati Fo Languages, 

on an tie “Art, ore: 
Drawing and Painting. Students reign poh use of a 





fully appointed stage, with scenery, pleses 
library and md free advan nn to eo lessons 
per week. For particulars ad 


BR EBERHARD, Mus. “aaa President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 
142 West 224 St. New York. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 








@ur Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taiain, a musical ee goridget History of Music 
ando ll be sent rres on 
application. 





Established 1881. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL, 


FOR THE 


HIGHER ART OF PIANO 
PLAYING. 


297 East Indiana Street, 


ISAAC COLE & SON 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
426 and 427 Bast Eighth St., Rast River, 





CHICAGO. 





Roval Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


DRASDAN, GHARMARN YT. 
Thirty-eighth year, 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 8% teachers, among whem for 
Theoretical branches are Felix Driiseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Pref. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano, Prof. D6riag, 
Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole, Sherwood, Tysen-Welff, Mus. 
Doe.,&c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrmann, Music Director H&pner, Organist Janssen; {fer Striag 
and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head ef whem are 
Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Griitzmacher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Friul. vea 
Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl. Orgeni, Roaneburger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer 
Eichberger, Couft Actor Senff Georgi, &c. Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single 
branches. Principal admission times, beginning of April and beginning ef September. Admission granted 
also at other times. Prospectus and full list of teachers at the offices of Tux Musica Covnmzr and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Direeter. 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL eusitc reriormance, 


26 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
SPECIALTIES: Technic, Foundational Instruction, Advanced Piano Study, Training for Public Perform- 
ance, the Preparation of cites Pianist’s ene Course. 

MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, - - DIRECTOR. 
Assisted by competent Teachers trained in sine Special Methods employed. 








COLOGNE-ON-THH-RHINE- 


THaE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
FOUNDED IN 1850. 
PRINCIPAL: PROFESSOR DR. FR, WULLNER. 


The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (com rising all solo and all orchestral instruments); 
second, Vocal ; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 

The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (4) operatic singing. There is aleea 
training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these su Cc there areclasses for Italian, 
literature, liturgy, choral singing, ble playing (chamber music), ensemble singing, musical dictation, ele- 
cution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conductiug, &c., &c. Teaching staff consists of thirty-two teac 
Summer Term commences April 1; a Term September 16. Next entrance examination takes plase 
April 1, at the College (Wolfstrasse The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, violin, _. 
violoncello classes ; 200 marks ($so) for ailin the other erenemral instruments, and 400 marks ($100) for solo si 


For full details apply to the SECRETARY, 
WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGRE, GERMANY. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 
BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 20 and 35. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. H. Gensz, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 
ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Karl Klindworth. 
PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Prof. A. Becker (theory); 
litzka, Leipholz, W. Berger (piano); Struss, Gregorowitsch (violin) ; 
hausen method and history of music). 

Applications can be made with Prof. Gensz daily, from 11 to 12 A. M., at Potsdamerstrasse 20 ; with Ph. 
Scharwenka or Dr. Goldschmidt, every afternoon from 4 to 6 at Potsdamerstrasse 35. 

Prospectus gratis on demand from the Directors. 


R. SINGEWALD 


MANUFACTURER AND LICENSEE OF 


Accordeons and Symphonion Music Boxes and 
Victoria and Gloria Organettes. Greatest Novelties. 


EXPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND ARTICLES, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICES, FREE. 


HAGEN, HEINRICH & DUNHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


CORNETT PIANOS, 


525, 527, 529, 531 W. 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 
RICE MUSICAL STRING COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 
« Musical Strings, « 


Nos. 157, 169 & 161 W. 29th Street, 
NEW YORK, 


N. SIMROCK, Berlin, Germany, 


Original Publisher of BRAHMS and 
Dvorak’s Works. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
THE CELEBRATED FOUR SYMPHONIES OF 
JOHANNES BRAHMS, 











Klindworth, Scharwenka, Gensz. Dr. Jed- 
Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt (voice, Stock- 





DRESDEN, 
y GERMANY, 











MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
PIANIST, 


Applications, Correspondence and New Musie to 
be sentte 


Concert Direction, HERMANN WOLFF, 





Bertm W., Am CARiesap 19. 





7th Regiment Band, 


N. G. S.N. Y., 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Address, 25 Union Square, New York City. 





arranged for Piano, four hands (only Original Edition), 
are now to be had in one volume at the low price of 


$2.50, 


or singly at 7sc. each, Will be sent, postage free, upen 
receipt of amount by money order. 

he cost of these Symphonies in the American 
Reprint Edition is $5. 


E’S BAND. 


69th Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y. 


BAYN 


WM, BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
TSCHE LIED" (The Ger- 








NEW YORK. 





58 Third Ave., “DAS D 
Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs aad Private —~ Song) four UE (containing 1:07 songs) at 75¢. 
Parties, each. 








THE MUSICAL COURIEN. 


THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PIANO CO.: 


MINN. 


FARIBAULT, 





MAN U FACTU RERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


* PIANOS. 


SEND FOR FOR CATALOGUE. 








Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market, 
We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 
Foot East roth Street, New York. 


shaved. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORK. 





THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES, 
t# The most perfect Action of the present time. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 


(ESTABLISHED FIFTY-FIVE YEARS.) 
NEW YORK AND PARIS, 


MEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINCOLN AVB. 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


Sole Agents for United 
Settent Canaan t 26 Warren St., New York 








JTAMESS ck HOLMSTROM 
A PIANO FOR THE Ie eae A PIANO FOR THE 
MUSICIAN, DEALER, 








Owing to its Owing to its 
Wealth of Tone. many telling 
me ints. 
Contains the most _ 
perfect 
Trans posing 7 < 
in the world. NEW YORK CITY. 








R. M. BENT’S 


Patent Detachable Upright Pianos. 
Factory, 767-769 Tenth Ave., NEW YORK. 


ATENT Martin Piano Trucks, 








OMANDLEE 50 & BACAULEY, For catalogues and prices address 
WASHINGTON, 0. © Oo. =. MARTIN « CO., 





AAba-Man xa, COPYments ETC. | THE ONLY PRACTICAL TRUCK MADE. 
| 


Information and advice furnished Inventors 
without charge. SIOUX CITY, IA. 





STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 
GEO.STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS: 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 
Qualities and Ex- 


PIA N 0S quisite Tone, witha 


39 VEARS’ HISTORY. 


They are known everywhere and are univer. 
sally respected for their inherent merit. 


911 to 923 Broadway, Albany, ¥. Y. 





Have an enviable 
record for Durable 


1855, 1894, 


MARSHALL 
& WENDELL 


W 
Organs sell and satisfy. 


THE ANN ARBOR ORCAN CO.,. 


High Grade Organ Makers, ANN ARBOR, MICH, U.S.A. 





E may be able to show you a thing or two about Organs 


if you will give us a chance by ordering a sample. Our 


- 











GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR FIFTY-FIVE YEARS, ANB 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 





UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 


Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 
Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 





NEW YORK. 
148 Fifth Avenue. — 


WASHINGTON: 
817 Pennsylvania Ave. 


BALTIMORE: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 





©» PIILADELPIT/A, PA. 


INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 
ERRITORY 


A FIRST CLASS 
RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & T 



















RUDOLPA GEMUNDER, 


nn SOs 


“AUGUST MARTIN eee 


AvéveT GEMUNOER. 


mpORTERS & DEALERS] To 


GAWDAR 3 fi. “ GENWINEK 





‘hee, Woe eh $e Vou ia 3 Bows. 
e Souodunas) e* — ¢ Svawlés, 
5 EAST 16" 5 # Of 
| Near 5” Ave t ace ic - Atw YORK, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE UPON APPLICATION. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 





ESTABLISHED 1879. 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HBiGH GRADE 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 


Agents Wanted. Send for Catalogue. 
MARIETTA, OHIO. 


_ OTTO A. OLSON, 


PIANO STOOLS AnD SCARFS, 
PIANOS | 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


St & 513 E. 





a 


F. MUEHLFELD & CO. 


| « Piano Manufacturers, » 


[37th St. NEW YORK. 











MORGENSTERN & KOTRADE, 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY, 
Manufacture the Highest Grade PJANO ACTIONS 
And the best Sine ot oe ee SHARPS 


In their world renowned factories, now 47 YEARS in existence, provided 
with the latest mechanical improvements, 








First Award- London Exposition, 1884. 

The P1ANo Actions and PIANO SHARPS of MORGENSTERN & KOTRADE are 
exceedingly durable and please everyone. 

Wide-awake Representatives wanted in America, as the firm is prepared to 
introduce its product here and give thorough satisfaction, 











S.S. STEWART, “"" FINE Pat Se 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the “ BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 






SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 






STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 223 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS | 


The Baldwin Piano Co., 
GILBERT AVE. and EDEN PARK ENTRANCE, | | 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. | 


| 
| 








21 TO 41 ALBERT STREET, 
(After May 1, Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place) 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


METAL PIPES 








IS THE FOR 
BEST . 
=" |Pipe Organs. 
Most Salable Also Flue and Reed Pipes, 
Voiced or Unvoiced. 
ORGAN 
ie EE. A. MARSH, 





ee - Nyack, New York. 
~~ To-pay. 












Regina Music Boxes 
Play Thousands of Tunes bymeans 4 
of Indestructible Metallic Disks. 
Purity & Volume of Tone Unequalled. 





REGINA! 


PATENTED. 





The REGINA is the first and only Music 
Box manufactured in the United 
States. 

The REGINA plays thousands of tunes 
of every variety, including the latest 
operatic and popular airs. 

The REGINA excels in purity and vol- 
ume of tone as well as general dura- 
bility, 

The REGINA has a clockwork whose 
parts are interchangeable through- 
out, and repairs, if any, will not cause 
the expense always experienced with 
imported music boxes. 

The REGINA can be furnished in any 
style and size for Parlor or Concert 
use ; in upright artistically ornament- 
_— case connected with a hall clock, 
or as automaton with money drop 
att achment. 

The REGINA is sold by all first-class 
dealers, 


















A. WOLFF", 


General Agent, 


194 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Regina +SEE 
Music Boxes. 


Illustrated Catalogue on Application. 





Where we are not repre. 
sented. Catalogue, &c.,free 


AGENTS WANTED -: 
MILLER ORGAN (C0., 


LEBANON, PA, 


MUSIC TRADE 


Credit Ratings. 


THOMPSON REPORTING CO., 
10 Tremont Street, - + BOSTON, MASS. 


ee TED 





ware ‘Manik 































MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 











SYM PHONION 





ae 


@m ALL coe 


THE SYMPHONION is the best Music 
Box, with Interchangeable Steel Disks. 


THE SYMPHONION for purity and 


sonority of tone is unexcelled. 


THE SYMPHONION surpasses all other 
similar instruments, because of solidity of 
construction and elegance of appearance. 


THE SYMPHONION has a repertory of 
several thousand of the most select musical 
compositions. 











=: | MUSICAL INSTRUMENT DEALERS net 
= \0) handling the SY MPHONION should not negleet 
to introduce it at once. 











S THE 


MUSICAL COURIER. 














UR Productions of the present year are 












the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 


public. 


CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 





CONCERT DIRECTION.' enwin ASHDOWN 


(LIMITED), 
MUSIC and BOOK PUBLISHERS. 


Publishers of the Celebrated Asupown Eprrion. 


DANIEL MAYER, 


LONDON, . ENGLAND, 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


PADEREWSKI, 


Seumewska, Gorski, Sauret, Jean Gerardy, Evan- 
gdline Flerence, Belle Cole, Katharine Fisk and 
Marguerite Macintyre, Ben Davies, Norman Sal- 
mond, Piunket Greene, London Symphony Concerts, 
ané the principa) vocal and instrumental celebrities. 





Catalogue No. :.—Music for Piano. 


~ No. 2.—Vocal Music. 
. Guitar. Concertina. 


. No. 3.—Music for H. 
- No. 4.—Music for Violin. Voice, Piane and 
Piane and Vio- 


Violin. Tenor. Violoncello. Voice, 
loncello. Orchestra. Quadrille Bands (small or full). 
Catalogue No. 5.—Music for Flute. Cornet. Clarinet. 


ro. 

Catalogue No. 6.—Musie for Organ and Harmonium. 

NEW YORK: 1 & 3 UNION SQUARE. 
Toronto, Canada : 68 King St., W. 


London, England : 19 Hanover Sq. 
§@™ CATALOGUES MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


Piano Plates 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 
Avenue D and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 











Note Change of Address: 


No. 8 ARGYLE PLACE, 
LONDON, W. 





OCABLEGRAMS, “ Liszt, London.” 
A BC Telegraphic Code. 








J. RAYNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


MAFTIOGANY. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF CUT > SAWED VENEERS. 


Fulton and Morgan Streets, 


Foot Houston St., East River, 
x CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK, 





i 





Phonorium 


<@—__Estey Organ Company, 
Brattleboro, Vt., U. S. A. 





INVESTIGATE. .... . 





ERARD HARPS. 


Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 
Western Representatives: 


LYON, POTTER & CO., 
CHICAGO. 


Eastern Representatives: 
N. STETSON & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
NEW YORK CITY: 


GEO. W. HERBERT, (8 East 17th Street. 
S. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, London, England. 











E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
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PIANOS. 


SOHRMER c& CoO.,, 


manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 
a genuine “SoHMER Piano.” 

We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 
with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Sonmer Piano” to 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous 
dealers or agents. 

Every genuine “Sonmer Piano” has the following trade mark 
stamped upon the sounding board : 





149-155 HBiast i4ath St., New YWorsE. 


Op > 
fo re" soume? 
rr, FIRM TO ADs 
RADE MARK 















DIAMOND 






First Premium, Connecticut 
State Fair, 1890, ’91 and ’g2. 


DO YOUR PIANOS | IF SO, TRY DIAMOND 
LOOK BLUE? 
Works Like Magic! 

BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


HARTFORD DIAMOND POLISH CO., 


ExXartford, Conn. 


HARD OIL POLISH. 
Does no Damage! 


STRAUCH BRO., 


_S) 








MANUFACTURERS OF 





OUR BUSINESS— 


PIANO CASES. 


Our Aopress— 


PHELPS & LYDDON, 


187 N. Water St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 TENTH AVENUE, 
57 LITTLE WEST 121Tn STREET, 
452 & 454 WEST 138TH STREET, 








“= 





Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANO ACTIONS and KEYS. 


New York. 












THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


The Musical Courter. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY 


—BY THE— 


MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY, 


(Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New York.) 





19 Union Square W., New York. 
TELEPHONE: - - - 1253-18th. 
Cable Address, “‘Pegujar,” New York. 
EDITORS: 
MARC A. BLUMENBERG. OTTO FLOERSHEIM. 
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HUGH CRAIG, 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 
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Three Months .820.00 | Nine Months.. gaa 
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No. 788. 





NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, MAY 2, 1894. 
CHARMING young member of the ballet at the 

Vienna Opera House lately died, to the great 
grief of her male and female companions. They re- 
solved to lay a wreath on the bier of their comrade, 
but were coldly received when they came for that 
purpose to the house of mourning. Their request to 
accompany the funeral procession as a body was 
refused because the dead girl's sister was an “ aristo- 
crat,” who would not like to have it known that her 
sister had ever danced in the ballet. The men, as 
usual, weakened and went away. The ladies fol- 
lowed the procession to the tomb, and then each in 
her individual capacity tendered her personal con- 
dolences to the bereaved “‘ aristocrat.” 


Hornets and Owls and such small deer have 
sometimes come within his ken, is still ‘‘ Cherubino,” 
thus writes respecting his contributions to the Lon- 
don ‘‘ Figaro :” 

Aithough the matter may be of personal rather than of general pub- 
** Musical 


a guide, philosopher and friend, who, although 





lic interest, it is just as well to state that the first of the 
Notes” (a forecast of the then coming opera season) appeared upon 
page 22 of the “Figaro” of March 30, 1871, z. ¢., twenty-three years 
ago. Since that time, without a solitary exception, the ‘‘ Musical 
Notes” from this pen have appeared in every number of the 
‘Figaro ;”’ that is to say, from No. 56 to No. 1,991 inclusive. It may 
be added that for seven years the writer of these lines was also 
dramatic critic of the ‘Figaro,’ until during the Wagner season of 
1882 musical matters occupied so much time that the whole of the 
theatrical work was handed over by him to Mr. William Archer, who 
made his first appearance as a dramatic critic in London in the 
columns of the ‘“‘ Figaro.’’ Also the whole of the “Musical Notes” 
in the three volumes of the “Figaro Program,” and nine-tenths of 
the biographical notices which accompanied the photographs—so 
highly successful in 1875-6—and the “Musical Notes”’ in the ‘* Lan- 
tern,” the ‘‘ Sunday Figaro” and other offshoots of this paper were 
contributed by “Cherubino.” In short, the quantity of printed 
matter of which this now venerable person has been guilty from first 
to last has amounted to several thousands of columns. 


Not a column too much ; a record to be proud of. 





NOTICE. 


> 


‘¢ The Musical Courier ’’ will publish 
a large European Edition during the 
coming summer. Particulars will be 


given later. 





season's concerts of the Thomas Orchestra. This 
amount is the full sum needed, and so there is rfo 
question about the return of Mr. Thomas for next 
season. After the novelty of his return wears off, 
then he will be able to test the depth and value of the 
friendship of his admirers. That he will be able to 
rehabilitate himself in this city we sincerely doubt. 


ly is said that $50,000 has been subscribed for next 


HERE is every prospect that the next fall and 


winter season will be one of the greatest activ- 
ity. 


Philharmonic Society and Symphony orchestras; the | 
Oratorio, Metropolitan, Musurgia, Apollo, Musical | 


Art, Rubinstein and Manuscript and other societies, 
all will be heard ; then a season of grand opera in 
German,a season of grand operain Italian and French, 
and doubtless several short supplementary seasons. 
Paderewski, possibly Rosenthal and Benno Schoen- 
berger will give piano recitals. Marteau and César 
Thomson will head the list of visiting violinists, and 
there is a probability of the little violoncellist 
Gérardy coming over. It is a promising outlook. 

N October 1 next there will be elections to two 
0 scholarships on the Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy 


Foundation of the valug of 1,500 marks each—one for 
composers, the other for executive artists. The elec- 


tions will be from pupils of musical institutes in | 


Germany, subventioned by the State without regard 
to age, sex, religion or nationality. 
eligible who have studied in such an institution at 
least half a year; but the Prussian Government can 
dispense with this condition if the curator of the 
foundation declares them eligible after due exam- 
ination of their qualifications. Applications, with 
certificate of fitness for entering the competition, 


| Signed by the present teachers, or with letters of de- 
| parture from the last institute at which they studied, 


may be forwarded upto July 1 to the curator’s office, 
Berlin, W. Potsdamer Strasse, 120. The scholarships 


| for executive artists will be assigned, after an exam- 


| ination by the curator, on September 29, in Berlin. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











LATEST FROM BERLIN. 


EUROPEAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, /} 
BERLIN? W. Linkstrasse 17, April 13, 1894. § 


ROF. DR. SPITTA, the great musical historian, 
P littérateur, the biographer of Bach and lecturer 
on musical history at the Royal High School for 
Music, as well as at the University of Berlin, died here 
at noon to-day of a stroke of apoplexy. He was 
fifty-three years of age. FLOERSHEIM. 








GASTON DETHIER. 
M ypbioos DETHIER isthe name of the successor 
to Bruno Oscar Klein at the church of St. Fran- 


cis Xavier on West Sixteenth street. He comes to 
Father Young highly recommended by Mr. Guilmant, 


He is only nineteen years of age, but already ranks | 


high among European organists, and is an able com- 
poser and brilliant improviser. 
playing at the Church of St. James, Liége, Belgium, 
and will arrive in New York at the end of June. He 


promises to be an important acquisition to our musi- | 


cal life. 





SEIDL AT BRIGHTON BEACH. 

HE usual silly season is about due, and we shall soon 

be regaled with pupils’ concerts, and then, thanks 

to the Seidl Society of Brooklyn, Mr. Seidl and his 
orchestra will be heard once more at Brighton Beach 
this summer—and this will be good news to local 
music lovers and admirers of Mr. Seidl. With the 
monster festival in the Madison Square Garden in 
June, the Seidl concert and the German opera early 
in the fall, there is no reason to complain about an 
interruption of the musical season. The musical 
season literally never ends in New York.. Those who 
desire a change can go to Bayreuth; butif you can’t 
afford the leisure or money, why the next best thing 





The concerts of the Thomas, Boston Symphony, | 


Only those are | 


He is at present | 
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to do is to go to the Seidl concerts at Brighton Beach. 


| We predict that these concerts will draw a large 
|number of students of music, not to speak of the 
| ‘Old Guard,” which has sorrowed at the temporary 
interruption of this interesting series. 


to six. 





THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
R. ANTON SEIDL was again elected conductor 
of the Philharmonic Society by forty-five votes 
The other names voted for were those of 
Walter Damrosch and Theodore Thomas. The for- 
tunes of the society have never been better, and 
while Mr. Thomas was the better program: maker, 
yet under Mr. Seidl the band plays with more 
sonority, brilliancy and passion. The past season 
pecuniarily did not equal that of the preceding one ; 
| but it was remarkably good when one considers the 
| general financial depression. Each member who 
played during the season earned over $200, a very 
good ‘showing. The Philharmonic Society is cer-~ 
| tainly in a thriving condition, 
— 

LEONCAVALLO HIS OWN CRITIC. 
EONCAVALLO, who has beenin Milan preparing 
for the performance of a portion of his new 
opera, ‘‘ Bohéme,” has been telling one of his experi- 
ences. He had arrived quite unannounced at Forli, 
and in the evening went to the theatre where ‘I Pag- 
liacci” was played. The house was full, not a soul 
knew him; of course when any applause began he 
did not joinin. A pretty young lady sat next him, 
and she applauded as if she had been paid for it. 
Suddenly she turned to him and said, ‘‘ Why do you 
not clap? Don’t you like the opera?” He replied, 
‘‘No, I don't. It is unsatisfactory, very; it is the 
work of a beginner, to say nothing more severe.” 
‘‘Then you know nothing of music,” rejoined the 
lady. ‘‘ Well, now,” he exclaimed, and then to show 
her—she was very charming— that he did know some- 
thing, he began from bass, from thorough bass, 
counterpoint, heaven knows what, to prove that the 
music was good for nothing. ‘‘ Original,” he cried, 
‘‘listen to this,” and he hummed a phrase, ‘‘ this is 
from Bizet;” then he hummed another, “ this is stolen 
from Beethoven ;” in fact he knocked the music into 
nothing. The fair lady looked on him with eyes of 
compassion, and when the performance was ended, 
asked, ‘‘Is this your real opinion; your sincere con- 
viction?” ‘Oh, certainly.” ‘All right,” the lady 
answered, with a sly twinkle in her bright eyes. 
Next morning Leoncavallo was at breakfast, and 
took up the Forli paper. The first line that struck his 
sight was: ‘‘ Leoncavallo on ‘ Pagliacci,’ and there, 
he says, ‘‘I read word for word what I had said to my 
charming neighbor the evening before. She was the 
musical critic of the paper, and had recognized me. 
I have taken a solemn vow never criticise my 
works, at least unfavorably—certainly not toa lady.” 





| 
| 





to 





“WAYLAND THE SMITH.” 

N April 6 the opera *‘ Wieland der Schmied,” by 
| 0 Max Zenger, was revived at the Court Theatre 
of Munich, in a form partially altered from that 
which it had when produced on the same stage in 
1880. The composer himself conducted, and the 
same executive talent which had in 1867 been present 
at the baptism of the work, assisted in the perform- 
| ance, which was highly successful—thanks in some 
degree to the high esteem in which the composer, 
one of the oldest teachers in the Munich Royal Music 
School, is universally held. When we remember the 
time of the work’s first appearance we must be 
|reminded, by the musical characteristics of the 
| opera, of the fact that Professor Zenger was one of 
the first German musicians who, in full consciousness, 
but without surrender of their own individuality, 
submitted to the powerful influence of Richard 
Wagner. Even the choice of the subject, an old 
German saga story, shows an approach to the Wag- 
nerian model, which it required greater courage to 
make in those days than at present. 

The poetic basis of his composition was found by 
Zenger in Philipp Allfeld’s arrangement of Simrock’s 
poem, ‘‘ Wieland der Schmied.” The old hero of 
popular Teutonic mythology who appears in German 
legend as Wieland, in Norse saga as Vdélundr, and 
in England as Wayland, the dwellerin the prehistoric 
megalithic monument, still called ‘‘ Wayland Smith’s 
Cave,” was, the story says, an apprentice of the 
famous smith Mimir, was borne across the sea to the 
Dwarfs, and became the spouse of a Swanmaiden 
Elfweiss or Elfwhite. ‘‘ Wieland” possesses a magic 
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But their quiet home is attacked by ‘‘ Bathilde,” or 
‘‘ Baduhild,” daughter of the Niaren King ‘‘ Nidung,” 
who fatally wounds ‘‘Elfweiss” and carries off the 
magic ring, and by its aid gains the love of ‘‘ Wie- 
land,” when he appears at her father’s castle. With 
the extinguishing of this treacherously won love and 
the reunion of ‘* Wieland” with the resuscitated 
‘Elfweiss " the poem ends. 

, although lacking in creative indi- 
l y, exhibits refined which does not 
blindly submit to a powerful influence, but strives to 
reach its goal by a harmonious union and blending of 
traditional andthe progressive. ‘The execution of 
work wasexcellent. The ‘‘ Wieland” of Heinrich 
displayed the singer's inexhaustible strength 
‘* Bath- 


>rs music, 





taste 


the 
the 
Vogl 
and freshness, and Miss Emanuela Frank as 


ilde" also shared in the applause. 


0° 





THE PAST SEASON OF OPERA. 


Friday night last the supplementary opera sea- 


son at the Metropolitan Opera House ended. 
Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau claim to have taken in 
about $1,000,000 during the past season, beginning in 


New York November 27, and there is no reason to 


this claim, as the regular season in this city, 


doubt 


Brookly 
and to this must be added $120,000 for the two weeks 
in Boston, $180,000 for the four weeks in Chicago and 
over $60,000 for the week in St. Louis. 
for 
, bt 


the supplementary season have not been 





have been full to overflowing, with the exception of 
the nights when ‘‘Lucia” and ‘‘ Semiramide” were 
given. On Friday night last over $18,000 was in the 


house, and although the full force of the company 
was utilized, yet there must have been a very hand- 
some margin left for the firm, as all the artists sang 
for half price, it being literally a benefit for the man- 


agement. We outlined two months ago the per- 


formances given during the season. Here is an 
official and tabulated statement 

No. of Per- 

Date Title of Opera formances. 

Nx er 2 Faust” " ember oeenels B6qheneebensséesenadewen 8 

Pe OE OR” a even sieve vnecesréavevescunacess 4 


! t “ Cavalleria Rusticz 
December i1—‘ 











SPEED“ wsstcisnen ## seechasgenbscbioseapensed 5 
December 4—‘‘ Lucia di Lammermoor "’.,........ccsececsccccvevees 2 
December f¢ PETE vewerencccccccenceseses eecehoscnsresoeseess 1 
December 8 Romeo et Juliette”... cc.cocaccvcvcvcscsccovcccees 5 
Decemdert 11—“ Orie”. ccccccsevecsvccccccccecsvccscecccsccccccoees 
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There is little use now of reproaching Mr. Grau for 
not keeping his promise as to the production of new 
works. Weonly got Massenet’s ‘‘ Werther ” and in 
its entirety but once. ‘‘ Falstaff,” ‘‘Otello,” ‘‘ Le 
Roi d’Ys,” ‘‘ Flying Dutchman,” ‘‘ Esclarmonde,” 
‘‘Salammbo,” ‘‘Samson et Dalila” were not forth- 
coming in a season in which there was too much 
‘‘Carmen.” We got one excellent performance of 
“L’Africaine” during the supplementary season ; 
but Meyerbeer, it must be confessed, has ceased to 
draw big audiences even cast so well as was done 
during the season. ‘‘L’Amico Fritz” proved a dis- 
appointment, and ‘‘I Pagliacci” easily outbid it in 
popularity. Mascagni’s hold on the public this sea- 
son depended very much on the efforts of Emma 
Calvé, whose magnetism was greater than her artis- 
tic methods. As the star of Mascagni pales the star 
of Leoncavallo grows brighter, but the ‘‘grand old 
man of Italy,” Verdi, is still without a peer in his na- 
tive We should have had ‘ Otello” and 
‘ Falstaff.” 

Next season they are promised, and with a fair 
show of being heard, as Tamagno and Maurel have 
been engaged. The other important engagements 
made are those of the De Reszkés and Jean Las- 
salle. Emma Calvé declares that she will not return; 
and this she says is final. But it would not surprise 
us at all to see her name announced in the prospectus. 
Melba aiso avers that she will not sign for next sea- 
son, but it is a safe thing to assume that Melba, Calvé, 
Eames and Nordica will be the leading prime donne 
nextseason. The work done during the past five 


land. 


months has varied, some of it being of a high order 
of excellence, and some of it being below mediocrity. 
Although Melba was paid $1,000 a performance her 


n and Philadelphia amounted to over $550,000, | 


The official | 


it they must be very large, as the houses | 


| worthy of the name of a musical city. 


| 
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ring, whose power insures the fidelity of his wife. | success was not the greatest. This is to be partially 


accounted for by the outworn repertory in which she 
appeared, and also slender histrionic abilities. She 
is a singer, pure and simple, and the classical beauty 
of her voice, her facile technic, easily entitles her to 
be Patti’s successor. 

Calvé’s impassioned singing and acting and her 
unique personality made her the drawing card of the 
season. She made a lot of money for Abbey, 
Schoeffel & Grau, and it is doubtful if they can dis- 
pense with her nextseason. No doubt extraordinary 
inducements will be made her, and no doubt she will 
return. She has never achieved elsewhere the suc- 
cess she has in this country, and success and salary 
count for something to a singer. Nordica and Eames 
have made great progress in their art, Nordica’s 
singing in ‘‘ Aida” during the supplementary season 
being astonishingly good. She also did good work in 
‘“L’Africaine.” Emma Eames was at her best in 
‘* Faust,” ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet’ and ‘‘ Werther.” The 


| two De Reszkés delighted us by their artistic singing 


| spot of the company. 


and acting, and anewcomer, Mr. Pol Plangon proved 
to be a most welcome addition, as he is a thorough 
artist and the possessor of a magnificent bass voice, 
finely cultivated. The contralti were the one weak 
This, Mr. Grau assures us, 
will be remedied next season, as Scalchi’s singing 
days are over. Variety in repertory is needed, Mr. 
Grau, even if you do not give us Wagner. Mr. Man- 
cinelli, a most able conductor, has been engaged for 
next season. 








IN STATU QUO. 

HE prospect for opera in German at the Metro- 
politan Opera House is very favorable. If Wal- 
ter Damrosch does not wave his baton there, then 
Mr. Seidl will. The matter is in statu quo at present. 
Mr. Damrosch has the optign of the Metropolitan 
Opera House until May 5. Both Messrs. Seidl and 
Damrosch aver that there is no antagonism. It is 
simply a case of first come (with the money) first 
served. November 1 then we will get first-class Ger- 
man opera. Letus be content. The next week will 

probably settle the matter. Let us be patient. 








THE FUTURE OF OPERA. 

have always maintained that a city without 
a permanent operatic establishment is not 
A good sym- 
phony orchestra is of course a necessity and is much 
easier to maintain ; but a great opera company stirs 
up the musical atmosphere as does no other kind of 
musical excitement. People notoriously prefer spend- 
ing their money where they can see as well as hear, 
where glittering costumes, absorbing dramatic action, 
not to mention fashion’s presence combine in a 
brilliant ensemble. There is something intoxicating 
in an operatic performance which is absent at con- 
certs. The human element enters into it largely and 
human passion is more in evidence. The opera then 
is the favorite diversion of all kinds and conditions 
of men and women. Even at a very high price and 
in a dull season over $500,000 was taken in at the box 
office of the Metropolitan Opera House. This is not 
including the two weeks’ supplementary perform- 
ances. 

Think, too, of a million dollars being spent to hear 
Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau’s company. One million of 
dollars in five months—and yet we have been called an 
unmusical nation! This enormous sum opens upa vista 
of the future of opera in this city and this country 
which is very consoling. Thatin the end the colossal 
works of Richard Wagner will dominate absolutely, is 
something which is a surety. Here in New York the 
public wishes its Wagner pure and unadulterated, 
hence did not patronize the performances given in the 
Metropolitan Opera House, which were good but not 
convincing. A generous ensemble is the only hope for 
operain the future. The days of the one star system 
have vanished. ‘‘Lucia,” ‘‘Semiramide,” ‘‘ Trav- 
iata” do not pay expenses. Second or third rate 
opera companies may continue to give ‘‘ Rigoletto,” 
‘‘Trovatore,” &c., at cheap prices, but here in New 
York the public simply stay away when any of these 
banal works are announced. Even the name and 
fame of Melba could not crowd the house when she 
appeared in these operas. 

A very serious objection to the French and Italian 
opera. is the high price asked for seats on the ground 
floor. Five dollarsis a formidable sum for most music 
lovers, and it is just this point that may seriously 
affect the prospects of Mr. Grau’s next season. If 


W" 








Mr. Anton Seidl brings for us a company in which 
are Rosa Sucher, Van Dyk or Alvary, and if we can 
hear them at, say, $3 for a stall in the orchestra, you 
may rest assured that the Metropolitan Opera House 
will be packed at every performance. On reasonable 
prices the future of opera in New York mainly 
hinges, and it is our main contention that first-class 
opera can be given here at medium prices, with two or 
three great stars, capably supported, good ensemble 
and a conductor of the highest rank. It was done be- 
fore fora time and itcan be done again. Never mind 
bothering about the language, only let us have more 
Wagner and less ‘‘Lucia” and other barrel organ 
music. Then opera will have a wonderful future 
here. 








BUNCOMBE AND OBLIGATOS. 

HOULD an artist consent to play an obligato? 

The newspapers attempted to bring up this 
recondite question on Monday morning because Henri 
Marteau refused to play the obligato to Gounod's 
‘* Ave Maria,” which Emma Juch was announced to 
sing at Mr. S. Bernstein's benefit concert Sunday 
night. Mr, Alexander Bremer, whose Musical Union 
nose scented a delightful row, went out on the stage 
of the Metropolitan Opera House and made a speech 
about Mr. Marteau refusing to play the obligato, and 
that Nahan Franko would. Mr. Bremer used the 
word ‘‘ American,” and the house cheered. 

Now all this is silly nonsense. Mr. Marteau did 
not promise to play with Miss Juch. There wasa 
mistake somewhere and of course it gave a chance 
for the Musical Union to crow and show its native 
Americanism. There is no law in this land or in the 
land of music which forces an artist to play an obli- 
gato. Besides Mr. Marteau would have been justi- 
fied in refusing on purely artistic grounds, as the 
Gounod ‘‘ Ave Maria” is a piece of musical imperti- 
nence. The whole affair was a piece of silly bun- 
combe. 




















VENICE,’ 


ELLEN Terry IN ‘‘ THE MERCHANT Of! 
As there she lives and moves upon the scene, 
So lived and moved this radiant womanhood 
In Shakespeare’s vision; in such wise she stood 
Smiling upon “ Bassanio;’’ such her mien 
When pity dimmed her eyelids’ golden sheen, 
Hearing “ Antonio’s” story, and the blood 
Paled on her cheek, and all her lightsome mood 
Was gone. This shape in Shakespeare's thought 
Thus dreamt he of her in gray London town ; 
Such were her eyes; on such gold colored hair 
The grave young judge’s velvet cap was set ; 
So stood she lovely in her crimson gown! 
Mine were a happy cast, could I but snare 
Her beauty in a sonnet’s fragile net ! 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, in April ‘‘ Century.” 


has been ! 


ELAS! (which is the Gallic way of blasphemously 
H sighing) the opera season is done, the show is 
over and the lyric cherry pickers have flown over the 
seas. Cherry pickers, because they hang on by their 
noses and pick the gold with both hands from the 
financial tree of Abbey & Grau. The town has suf- 
fered aloss, for, though we still have Eames and Nor- 
dica with us, have not the De Reszkés left us? And 
even Plancon, my old friend Polyandry, would not 
tarry long in Gotham. Mancinelli hath departed 
without even inspecting Huber’s Museum, and Calvé, 
the lady with the continuous-performance bust, will 
never return, so she declares. But I’ve heard the 
tune before, and if she is offered as much as Melba, 
back comes Calvé with her exotic wriggle and pas- 
sionate scream. 


* 


* * 


Friday night was a great night in the Metropolitan 
Opera House. I can remember no such scenes of 
enthusiasm since the last afternoon of German opera, 
when Emil Fischer was called out for one hour ex- 
actly. There was over $18,000 in the house and in- 
cidentally many human beings, besides some news- 
paper men. We all fought, wriggled and groaned so 
as to get into the passageways. I saw strong men 
grow pale and accept invitations to drink from per- 
fect strangers. The only man who kept cool in the 
entire building was Don Diego De Vivo, and even he 
had to stand near the ice cooler. But then he has 
seen so many great nights of this sort that it must after 
allhave palled on him. He was telling me how he was 
taking tickets when the Medes and Persians got into 
Babylon by a device, and how he fled with his entire 
company into Hispania and gave Sunday night con- 

















certs in what afterward was the site of the Alaham- 
bra. ‘‘It was in Granada,” he said—when Willy 
Schultz in a great hurry and a wilted collar ran into 
me: ‘‘Oh, mon cher,” he gasped, and I saw astory 
and fled with him into the open. 


* 


* * 


Well, you would never believe that Willy would 
fight aduel. Heis going andverysoon. As Edouard 
de Reszké's brother-in-law and the manager of the 
two famous brothers, Willy keeps up the dignity of 


the concern, and sometimes his elbow. He is a 
jolly fellow and a bon vivant. So I hated to hear 
him tell of this forthcoming duel. It appears 


that wher he was in Chicago he sat in a box at the 
Auditorium and chatted with some friends during a 
performance of the ‘‘ Huguenots.” Lassalle, who was 
singing, became annoyed because he fancied that 
Willy was laughing at him. There has been blood 
between the men for some years, but the friendship 
of the De Reszkés and Lasalle has always maintained 
the equilibrium of sociability. But this fancied insult 
was too much for the French baritone, and he rushed 
from the stage and complained to Edouard de Reszké 
that his wife's brother was mocking him. Willy was 
hauled over the coals rather sharply, and then his fat 
got into the fire and he went about looking for 
trouble. He soon got it. 


* 


. . 


In the café of the Auditorium he found Lassalle 
drinking with some friends. The two had words, 
and then Schultz called Lassalle a coward and a de- 
serter from the French army. There were no blows. 
Frenchmen hate ‘‘le box,” but there were dire 
threats, and now a duel is pending. Willy means 
murder. I sawit in his eye, and Lassalle is mad 
enough to drink water. They will fight in Switzer- 
land, and the De Reszkés oddly enough have entered 
into the row, and if Willy won't fight Jean will. The 
whole affair sounds grotesque to Americans, but I 
can assure you itisin earnest. I've forgotten which is 
the challenged party, but I hope that it is Willy, and 
then he can select pistols. With his waist and his 
‘*fat and scant” breath he would be no match for 
Lassalle if rapiers were used. Castlemary and Rinal- 
dini are Lassalle’s seconds. I suggested fists at two 


paces, but Lassalle doesn’t believe in fighting that | 


way. When said ‘‘Savate” his eye brightened, for 
he is very expert with those long legs of his and can 
kick the light off a chandelier. 


bell 
* * 


I hope, however, the matter will be patched up, for 
the De Reszkés and Lassalle are engaged for next 


season, and Willy is certainly looked for by a large | 


contingent of friends. Max Hirsch’s comment on the 
affair was characteristic: ‘‘ Fight? Oh, yes, they’re 
both mad enough to eat each other up, but they won't.” 


* * 


Plancgon refused to act as peacemaker in the matter. 


= 


* * 


Melba brought down the house on Thursday night 
by the neat way she caught a bouquet ‘on the fly” 


with her right hand. Somebody fired a small bunch | 
Her left | 


of flowers at her from the Vaudeville box. 
arm was engaged in holding up wreaths of roses, and 
as she saw the flowers coming she neatly stopped 
them with her right, although it must have been a 
‘*hot ball.””. Someone yelled ‘‘Out!” and the house 
roared. Even at an operatic performance the great 
national game is not forgotten. 


* 
* * 


Melba, by the way, was the most popular woman 
in the company this season. She spent her money 
liberally and endeared herself to the members of the 
orchestra by putting her autograph on her photo- 
graph with the name of the man for whom it was 
intended. Then the orchestra serenaded at the 
Savoy before she sailed early Saturday morning, and 
Sam Bernstein asked her to sing at his benefit on 
Sunday night at the Metropolitan Opera House and 
the good natured Australian said ‘‘ Yes.” She hates 
to refuse anyone. She didn’t sing because the 
steamer wouldn't wait over until Monday. But if 
the steamer had not sailed until Monday she would 
have sung I am sure. 


* 


* * 


Nahan Franko is to be temporarily congratulated. 
Good things don’t last forever, and alas, this life is 
sometimes baron and fruitless. 


(I prefer my own 








spelling in this instance). It Melba for years, but it 
will not be Melba forever. Cheer up Nahan! 


* 
~ * 


Emma Eames has just been engaged for Sir 
Augustus Harris’ operatic season in Covent Garden, 
London. Eames has made a big jump artistically 
since she came here some two years ago. She acts 
with more freedom and her style has broadened 
very much, I quite agree with Henry Krehbiel as to 
her future. She will develop into a dramatic soprano 
of the first rank. It is the fashion to call her cold 
and passionless, but take her performances of 
‘* Marguerite,” ‘‘ Juliet,” ‘‘ Elsa,” ‘‘ Charlotte,” ‘‘ Mi- 
chaela,” and tell me truly if they lacked passion. 
She has a spiritual touch, too, and refuses to gallop 
over the stage, tearing passion to rags. There is 
temperament and temperament. The sortthat spills 
over the scenery and sets it on fire is very moving ; 
it sometimes brings out the insurance patrol, but it is 
expensive. Far more enduring is the passion that is 
controlled, is well directed. Repose is also a virtue, 
even if it is not hightly esteemed in this age of 
hysteria and artistic can-can. Eames is an artist 
who grows in one’s affection. Just wait five years 
and then consult this column of to-day. 


+ 
* *” 


The De Reszkés gave a farewell supper before 
they sailed. For the benefit of those who wish to 
know if Jean is old enough to vote, I will confide to 
you that he is over fifty years of age. Not much over 
fifty, but past the half century mark. In ‘‘ Werther” 
and ‘‘ Romeo” he looks about twenty-five. Edouard, 
big, burly, sonorous ‘‘ Teddy,” is in his fortieth year. 
His legs are not poetic like Jean’s, but he can eat more 
macaroni. Both of these singers are going to Poland 
before they appear in London next June. 


* 
* * 


Calvé denies that she will marry Henri Cain, the 





Paris painter. Cain is said to be a very striking per- 
sonage, and that is one of the reasons Calvé broke off | 
her engagement with him. He was a trifle too| 
athletic. 


* 
*x 


The De Reszkés and Lassalle are very rich. Las- 
salle is not as rich as he was, for he has gambled con- 
siderably on the Bourse, but he is still the possessor | 
of about 4,000,000 frs., and he manages to worry along | 
on that. Besides his earning days are not yet over, | 
although his voice has ‘‘ gone off” considerably this | 


* 


|spring. A good rest will fix that. Why, I heard | 


Melba in ‘‘ Lucia” last week sing flat, and in the sex- | 
tet sharp, and she was supposed to be impeccable in 
the matter of intonation. Eames was far from being | 
in tune on last Wednesday night (in ‘‘ Faust,” too), | 
and all because of fatigue. Singers are not Steinway | 
pianos. They get out of tune, and they need long 
rests, which they don’t get. So I hope Lassalles’ 
hoarseness and tendency to wander from the pitch are 
only temporary. 


= 
x * 
I started in to tell you about the gala performance 
of the last night of the opera. The program was | 


this : 

| 

“Romeo et Juliette,”’ opera in five acts (Act IIL.) ..........065. Gounod 
PIG ons cnkdvendnscnsvasioncsnceessnutccncousesceen Mrs. Eames 
SORE OG co ccccsssccconsccestvescevesscsdcess Miss Bauermeister 


ye see6 sdb vedeesccvsscccese Rely OMMND OO MaeEme } 
Beds cdeccdcbdbccrsebetetectesevecse ..Mr. Jean de Reszké 
Conductor, Mr. Mancinelli. 


Frére Laurent 
Romeo 


“Carmen,” opera in four acts (Act II.).............. Georges Bizet 
Cais 0.60 ve seddecvccduncbenccsbteccaesesstacccececedenes GHEUe | 
Frasquita........ccccccccccvcceccsevceccceces Miss Bauermeister | 
IN 6.05 cbc cccnckextescevdvededcamsuancccededsueacneeaeee | 
aia ied dscecdicics caucuvenieocconwaesideutes Mr. Lasalle 
De I Sa saneds Vous gternde dgeccotederreenneunnes Mr. Carbone 
Pc cecccucicviccvesvegevscterdeuesetucces Mr. Rinaldini 
SI his cdcdecdavenececs phacWedeasGectuneiteanneee Mr. Viviani 
BEE: MENGas ue ccuenecsidecdds indbesegdedudeeeeonestys Mr. de Lucia 


Conductor, Mr. Bevignani. 
INTERMEDE MUSICALE. 
eB I ond vkcc ctancecudees ci ds ddvdcugins Meyerbeer 
Mrs. Sigrid Arnoldson. 





BU Bb ine on oko nek tntacitcvacatetctuncenscdcocececeoceessss Berton 
Mrs. Scalchi. | 

“Aida,” opera in five acta (Act TIL). .ccccccsccccccccccccccceess G. Verdi 
BEM cv.oes cvctsvnnatcévetocecequsescequyasecessceasceens SUGGee 
Ss ts isons ends cea ccbcpbnant ts vibesccescssecesm eee 
Pe os 600000. 0g cenanevecneviuncacsccnvescensncemte: Meee 
RAM cen gdacvecancdecrccannvctesesigcretiadcdceesenclliasy eee 
eM edb k cn beuadidbadsensie tas enhasreaducorsceds Mr. Vignas 

Conductor, Mr. Bevignani. 

‘*Werther,” opera in four acts (Act IIL.).........eeeeeee Jules Massenet 
CRANTOR is Cite cen Se cetcteteetcessdcdaccedé ces RR eee ae 
BOG i ccccciteccccceussee.sc: davececosesovsves Mrs. Arnoldson 
ig soe h dn diven's vevvivicatvsepataczevess Mr. Jean de Reszké 

Conductor, Mr. Mancinelli. 
*“ Hamlet,” opera in five acts (Mad Scene.).......... Ambroise Thomas 
Gprelhtis aoc cecccsccseseccccsstesevovcescessoccvevesese Mrs. Melba 
Conductor, Mr. Bevignani. 
An apparently indigestible dose, but it was bravely 
swallowed by the huge audience. The little Arnold- 





| women. 


| in pantomime. 
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son had a genuine success, and when Calvé had 
finished singing she was yelled at for ten minutes. 
She made a speech, so did Eames, so did Jean de 
Reszké. The great tenor was actually scared and 
spoke in very low tones. Nordica also in a few well 
picked words acknowledged the hearty reception 
given her. Everybody was too excited to sing very 
well, although Nordica did remarkably well, and 
Jean and Emma sang Massenet’s F sharp minor 
version of ‘‘ Ta-rd-ra-boom-de-ay” superbly. Scal- 
chi was not forgotten, and both conductors got 
plenty of bravos. Melba came last and had a chance 
to get ‘‘Home, Sweet Home” in, or rather out. It 
was a great night and mighty was the thirst thereof. 


*« 


* « 


This was sent me. It is clipped from a circular of 
a Western music publishing house : 

THE FORTY TUNES.—This is a book for students of composition and 
harmony. It is unique in character, being different from anything 
ever published. The contents are (1) Forty-two tunes to the same 
hymn by forty-two different representative composers of church and 
Sunday school music; (2) forty different tunes to the same hymn by 
one composer (J. B. Herbert); (3) forty different harmonies to a 
single melody ; (4) thirty-two different melodies, with full harmony, 
to the same bass ; (5) Twenty-one different altos and tenors to a given 
soprano and bass, and (6) twelve different tenors to a given soprano, 
alto and bass. Every student of composition should possess this 
book. Price, 25 cents. 

It strikes me unfair advantage is being taken of 
somebody in the above vocal deal. Is it polygamy or 
polyandry? 


*x 


. * 


Anthony Stankowitch played a Bach fugue, Beetho- 
ven’s E minor sonata, Schumann’s ‘‘Carneval,” a 
group of Grieg pieces, Louis Brassin’s ‘‘ Feuerzauber,” 
from ‘‘ Die Walkiire,” the ‘‘ Chant Polonais ” and ‘‘ Ec- 
logue” by Liszt, a Jensen selection, ‘‘Galatea,” a 
Chopin valse and the Schubert-Tausig ‘‘ Marche-Mili- 
taire” at a recital in Steinway Hall last Wednesday 
night. This young pianist is bound to carve a name 
for himself on the ivory forefront of the piano, as he 
has abilities of no common order, and then he is very 
ambitious. He plays with great finish and poetic 
meaning. He has taken up the Virgil practice cla- 
vier most enthusiastically, and this recital was given 
in order to prove to his admirers the good Mr. Virgil’s 
remarkable invention had accomplished for him. He 
plays With greater freedom, more sonority and with 
infinitely more dash. The clavier seems to have 
spiritually unlimbered him and he naturally swears 
by it. Stankowitch, who by the way was a pupil of’ 
Dach, De Pachmann’s master, will be heard from 
later. ao 
* 

Isn't this delightful! A well-known London 
preacher is credited with a rather clever remark. 
The three present day euphemisms for the ‘‘ world,” 
the ‘‘ flesh,” and the ‘‘ devil,” he said, are ‘‘society,” 
‘environment ” and ‘* tendency.” 


* 
* 


The evil genius of ‘‘scrapping” haunts the lobbies 
and stage of the Metropolitan Opera House. No 


- 


x 


| sooner does the French-Italian Opera Company re- 


tire than a fight breaks out on Sunday night at Sam 
Bernstein's benefit. Marteau never plays obligatos, 
but Mr. Alexander Bremer thought that Miss Juch 
was insulted and made a nonsensical speech about 
‘‘our American violinist, Nahan Franko,” &c. I grow 
positively ashamed of the name ‘‘American.” It is 
so abused. The whole affair was idiotically childish. 
When will musicians behave like grown up men and 
They ascribe their ultra-sensitivity to their 
fine artistic natures. Fine artistic vanity, that is what 
it is. - 


Dainty Pilar-Morin, who played the ‘‘ Pierrot, Jr.,” 
in ‘‘L’Enfant Prodigue” last season, is expected to 
arrive in New York to-day. She will star next season 
in a play now being written for her. It will be partly 
Miss Morin speaks excellent English 
and her accent is just piquant enough to make it very 
fetching on the stage. Aimé Lachaume, the pianist, 
will compose the incidental music for this play. 


+ 
* * 


If ever there was a case of ‘‘swelled head” Calvéis 
a glaring instance. She has been calied ‘‘ Flamboy- 
ant Jane” in the company, on account of her reckless 
and ridiculous behavior. The reason Jean de Reszké 
will not sing with Calvé is because of an incident 
which occurred during the Chicago engagement. It 
was at a ‘‘Carmen” performance and Calvé was act- 
ing in a more than erratic manner. She flew all over 
the stage and Jean could never get nearher. His 
Sclavonic ‘‘mad” kept growing larger and larger, 
and it finally bubbled over in the last act. When the 
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death scene came Calvé began ‘‘sprinting” for dear 
go that Trasteverine yell of hers. De 
who is ponderous in girth, chased her with a 
but finally got winded, and just at the 
the orchestra crashed out the ‘fate 
disappeared in the wings and Jean 

abl very vindictively. 
Now the Polish tenor is a very conscientious man. 
It grieved him that an artist could so glaringly disre- 
the convenances of the situation. With fire in 
ye ran the stage straightway to Calvé’s 
dressing room, and there found the lady fanning her- 
He didn’t waste any time on explanations, but 
her by the wrists, and in a moment had her 
he where she died very beautifully, and 
only thirty-two bars behind the score. When Mr. 
Jean de Reszké makes up his mind the fur usually 
1 In this case he was perfectly justified in being 
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without permission, but with apologies 
y 639 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK, | 
April 19, 1894. § 
My Di ose | ith a from THE MUSICAL 
lexplair self I know <« » one but you who 
as know e, the patience and the power of classification neces- 
ary t I isk therefore trespass upon the kind- 
ness y ave shown me is in many ways, and further 
add t e atitude é ou to write me uy I want an 
ar hat w al and atty; that will create 1e impres- 
~ hat | ness and that wil act the atte 
¢ ut-of ‘ inagers and secure me ts of engagem«e 
ne car a t ort of writing 
Yours faithf ALBERT G. THIES 
rHE ANSWEI 
No. 118 Ea TWENTY-THIR . / 
NEw Y 1 20, 1894. { 
{ JE AL Pui Y« a sly dog and yo tter is only 
ance is you oy to get a lot of work out of 
" atient friends. Y re an adept inthe art of “jolly- 
and the yo te the object of your toying, the 
wre “dog put id my mind of the harrowing | 
s nt e artif underlying the ed 
v is ta t f 
e ar ng 
Cl ary at irn 
ppit i will save 
t ffirn ar € es ill ve asked 
when $ t appears Thies, did you t that stuff?"’ But, } 
ser lo est to please Am open r suggestions. 
Kindest regards wife and baby | 
Yours t PETER FLINT. 
Wuat He Wrore. 
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Albert Gerard Thies, as all readers this journal are 
doubtless aware, was born in New York thirty 
ago. He inherited from both of his parents remarkable 
musical abilities, which displayed themselves at an early 
His father, Francis Thies, was a well-known impres- 


is 
y-three years 


age. 
ario thirty-five years ago, and managed many great artists 
in this country, like Mesdames Adelina Patti and Anna 
Bishop, Messrs. Brignoli, Bochsa and Ole Bull. A. G. 


Thies studied music in this and in various European cities, 
and displayed such ability that he went on concert tours 
while a mere boy, playing in London, Paris, Dublin, &c. 
selieving that all phrasing in music is based upon the pos- 
he studied vocal culture to 
improve his phrasing as a pianist. His teachers, discover- 
ing that their pupil had a remarkable tenor voice, urged 


sibilities of the human voice 


him to make singing his life work. 

Confidence in himself has always been one of this young 
artist's strong points. He had arrived at a period in his 
career as a pianist that would have satisfied many a musi- 
cian, but, acting on the impulse of his genius, he abandoned 


f 
I 


or a time and began a long course of voice cul- 


the piano 
ture, upon the completion of which he again appeared be- 
fore the European public, this time as a singer. His 
triumph was even greater than before. After a time a 
spirit of adventure led him to South Africa, where he be- 
came acquainted with Henry M. Stanley and ‘‘Chinese” Gor- 
don, On July 4, 1883, while celebrating the Declaration of 
Independence in Africa, he had the pleasure of reading an 
enthusiastic account of his performance before the élite of 
Capetown, including Lady Smyth, Captain Crawford, the 
Rt. Rey. Lord Bishop of Capetown, the Treasurer-General 
and others. The tenor pianist had many adventures dur- 
ing the warin the Transvaal, when he was employed in | 
dodging the bullets of the Boers and in singing for the 
English settlers. 

At the time of the smallpox plague, when 9,000 persons 
were down with the disease and 3,000 perished, Thies 
helped nurse the sufferers and himself escaped with 


to 


nothing worse than the plaudits of the South African press. 
The young musician returned to his native land in 18— 
and began his professional career here in a series of most 
successful concerts in the East and West. 
Mr. Thies is more than a mere singer; he is most intel- 
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This fact will account for his highly | tenor voice of unusual strength and superior culture. He delighted 


his hearers with ‘Wenn Ich in deine Augen seh.’”’ 

“Art Journal:” “ Mr. Thies left nothing to be desired. His beauti- 
ful voice and superb method of tone production demonstrated his 
ability to do full justice to the exactions of Schumann’s music. 
‘Wenn Ich in deine Augen seh’ was exquisitely tearful. The ‘‘Con- 
in the Cycle was given with an earnestness and passion that 


lectually musical. 
artistic methods. 
About three years ago Mr. Thies visited London and | 
again appeared before the critics of that famous town at a | 
The ‘‘ Whitehall Review” of 


concert in St. James’ Hall. 
| July 18, 1891, says: 


| 
| 

fession’’ 
} Mr. Thies, the tenor of the afternoon, introduced himself through 

| 

| 


were electrical.” 








the medium of “The Dying Flower,”’ by Rotoli, and by the feeling 
with which he sang at once established himself in the good graces of 
We must specially commend the tone color employed 

His voice seemed to shade—if we | 


sé . 59 * 
. A “Wagnerite” Defined. 
his hearers 4 . 
} . :  Sivinaak April 26, 1804 
in his second selection, ‘‘ Sunset. 
from the warm brightness of the setting sun to 
This song should become a favorite in our 


Editors The Musical Courter: 

SHOULD like to take exception to the defini- 
| tion of the word ‘‘ Wagnerite” as used in the article 
entitled ‘‘ Opera in German” in yesterday's issue of your 
paper. Toward the close of the article you say: ‘ There 
is only one kind of Wagnerite—the one who wants to hear 
Wagner’s operas and pay for his tickets.” 

Now the person thus described may prefer the ‘‘ tunes’ 
’ for example ; 


may so express it 
the sombre hue of night. 
concert rooms. Mr. Thies always shows musicianly feeling. We would 
His full, powerful voice seems adapted 
is the nasal | 


1 


1 in oratorio. 
tosuch music. In |} 
quality of so many tenors, while his lower tones are of an almost 


like to hear | 





is higher register he happily avoi 


baritone richness. 


The ‘‘ British Australian ” says 


Mr. Thies is | _ ‘ Y ‘ : : : 
| in ‘‘ Tannhduser” to those in ‘‘ Trovatore 


but he is as far removed from being a Wagnerite as the 
first of the above mentioned operas is far removed from the 
level of the last. 

A trueWagnerite stands on the ground that Wagner him- 
self stood on, viz., that his great works must be well done or 
‘* Society ” says : | done not at all. Anything short of striving for the best as 
me add a aie lines to his most charming entertainment. Mr. regards any production of his operas is utterly foreign to 
Thies with his clear ringing tenor was most pathetic in Rotoli's ‘‘Dy- | the spirit by which he was always animated. 

3uék’s “Sunset” and | Should a season of Wagner operabe given with otherthan 
a thoroughly competent and truly inspired conductor, the 
very first requisite of success would be lacking. No matter 
what fine stones are used ina building, if the foundation 
NERA ee RI EER | be weak the superstructure cannot prove satisfactory. 
| om ; : . | Ihave not the honor of being a “ personal friend” of Mr. 
| The London papers heralded the coming of the tenor in Seidl, and I have already signified to the proper persons 
| my intention of ‘‘ paying for my tickets ” should German 


A concert was given at St. James’ Hallon Saturday. 
an American vocalist of considerable ability. The gentleman trav- 
eled through South late Mr. Duval, and but for his | 
untimely death would probably have visited Australia with him. I 
was very much pleased with the concert, the program of which had 
The feature of 
1 my opinion, was the singing of ‘Come into the Gar- 
ent tenor voice. 


Africa with the 





been drawn up to please the lovers of ballad music. 


the afternoon, ir 


len, Maud,” by 


de 


Mr. Thies, who possesses a magnifi 


r 
ve 


et 





in 


ing Flower” and was warmly applauded 
van’s “‘ My Dearest Heart. 


Sulli ” 


‘* Musical News” says: 
The concert was evidently much appreciated by the very numerous 
Mr. Thies sang with great taste and refine- 
songs. 


audience it attracted 


drawing room 


this way : 


Still they come from America. Mr. Thies is described as having a | opera be properly given here next season ; but I most em- 
| really beautiful tenor voice whic he uses like an artist. | u > , . 
. | ie ee id | phatically refuse to be classed with the person described in 
‘ ‘* Daily Telegraph : : p os self ¢ ieee 
: | your article when I sign myself a AGNERITE. 
| Inthe new country he has been creating considerable of a sensa- | 
tion | 


Conrad Behrens.—Conrad Behrens was the ‘‘ Daland” 


| 7 a : one . » at his a N 39 | ai oak ” 
I - ane tue namin <<eieigge pee eee hemearse tape we of the late performance of ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman” by 
| Lexington avenue, New York, the other at Carnegie Music | 5), Philharmonic Society of Montreal. The Montreal 


| Hall. Among his pupils past and present are some noted | , 
| church and opera singers. In his studios Mr. Thies teaches 
eight or nine hours during each week day, and this, with 
| his Sunday duty, limits his time for social intercourse. 
This artist began the study of music when only six years 
old. Hisnaturally philosophical turn of mind has increased 
with his experience as a teacher. One of his pet theories 
(carried out in practice) is that an instructor should be able 
to explain everything in the way of voice production and 
musical interpretation—what to do, what not to do and 
why. He claims to be the representative of no foreign 
school or teacher, but is content to base his reputation upon 
the singing of his pupils. His idea is that, as every pupil's 
voice is anew problem to solve, no teacher in a foreign 
country can provide for the change in the development of | 
individuals in another land and in another clime. 


‘* News” speaks as follows of his singing 

Mr. Behrens was heard to great advantage in the réle of *‘ Daland,”’ 
in which he has sung many times in New York and elsewhere. His 
large style and powerful bass voice are well suited to the character, 
and barring a momentary slip, from which he quickly recovered, his 
rendering of the part was unexceptionable. 

Mrs. Curtis’ Orchestra.—A concert in aid of the Burn- 
ham Industrial Farm was given at Chickering Hall, last 
Wednesday evening. Mrs. Curtis had good reason to be 
proud of her players, for under Mr. Theodore John they 
gave aremarkably good performance, playing with spirit, 
intelligence and no small amount of precision ; indeed, fora 
| body of players of this kind, the control was admirable. 
| The ‘‘ Pilgrim's Chorus” and ‘* Song to the Evening Star,” 
from ‘‘ Tannhiduser,” were very well done, and a serenade 
by Pierné, for strings, was very delicately played and had to 
Mr. Thies has been particularly introduced to the melody | be repeated. The string band also gave the variations 


loving public through hisso-called evenings of song, which | from the ‘‘ Emperor” quartet. The other orchestral num- 
have been liberally patronized in this and other cities dur- | bers were a march from ‘‘ The Queen of Sheba,” the over- 
iture to ‘‘Der Freischiitz,” a selection from Gounod’s 


ing the past four years. ; 
A critic in the Pittsburg ‘‘ Press” says: | ‘* Faust” and the first movement of Mozart's Symphony in 


Like a wood violet or primrose in a garden of hot house flowers D AOS - Miss Alice Mandelick sang delightfully & song 
there has flourished this season a tender little song series that has | by Rubinstein and later on a duet with Miss Jeanette 
brought much joy to musical hearts, Mr. Albert Thies is an Ameri- | McClanahan. Miss Jessie Parkes, a pupil of Mr. John, 
can tenor with a heart searching voice and a charming personality. | won much applause fora violin solo skillfully played. The 
His province is simple ballad singing. Through him we have 

orchestra now numbers nearly 100 players and they show 


had many almost forgotten gems of love songs and musical tender- > - ° 
ness which have of late years been dropped through the great hollow | great improvement over their work at last year’s concert, a 
fact which speaks well for Mr. John. 


bellowingsand erratic gymnastics of fashionable productions. 

Hermann Wetzler’s Recital—Mr. Hermann Hans 
Wetzler gave a thoroughly enjoyable organ recital at Men- 
delssohn Glee Club Hall on Tuesday evening of last week. 
| His program read as follows 


beautiful selection entitled ‘‘Daddy,” he was | 
is rich, his articulation is almost unsur- 


The leading organ of Bridgeport, Conn., says: 

Mr. Thies was all and even more than was predicted of him. His 
first two numbers “Still Wie Die Nacht” and ‘“‘ Here Below” con- 
vinced the audience that he was a singer of rare ability, but in his 


that 
Thies’ 


number 
Mr. 


next 
superb. 


voice Toccata in F major.......cceccocseees 


passable, and there is not e suggestion of harshness or loudness. His | Prelude in G minor (third vol., Peters ; 
modulation was also strikingly good. | Edition). Newly arranged by H. H. Johann Sebastian Bach 
| "RGAE ci ccpcestapesedsatdsddogpeesene 


Mr. Thies is naturally an actor, which accounts for his 
success in occasional operatic performances. He introduced 


Toccata and fugue in D minor 
Mr. Wetzler. 


Gilbert and Sullivan's celebrated ‘‘ Trial by Jury” to the | Chaconne for violin alone..........:.sseeeeeceneneeneneneeseens J. S. Bach 

guests of the Grand View Hotel, Atlantic Highlands, in | _ -__. Me. Adolf Brodsky aii 

August, 1892. The« Journal "ina glowing account of the | Aria from ‘“* The Creation eevensccscsreunseecesererssees Joseph Haydn 
| Mr. Emil Fischer 


la Chapelle Sixtine. 
by Allegre, and *‘ Ave 


| Evocation a 
(** Miserere,”’ 


performance says : 


Mr. Thies, the great tenor, to whom much of the credit belongs, 


Frans Liszt 


both played and sang the part of the defendant with finish and per- | Verum,’’ by Mozart.)..........++-++++ Riper SSS 
fect ease. His songs were enthusiastically encored. The drilling of | Fantasie and fugue on the name 
the chorus, arranging the dances and, in fact, the mounting of the “Bach’’..... os eeeeeeeseeoessesereeees 


Mr. Wetzler. 


opera was done by him. A good sum was netted for the Fresh Air 


sig Mr. Wetzler gave a thoroughly artistic performance. His 
finger technic is remarkable, his pedaling good and he 
thoroughly masters his instrument. He is an artist, his 
command of tone color and above all he plays with real 
musical feeling. The three Bach numbers were remark- 
ably well played and were the principal feature of the pro- 
gram ; they were given in broad musician's style and won 
much applause. Mr. Brodsky gave his solo excellently, 
and Mr. Fischer was well received in his selection. Liszt’s 
organ music is too rarely heard. The attendance was 


From his press books we append a few notices: 
“Tribune:” “* He has a voice of great compass and sweetness.” 
“World:” “Mr. Thies sang ‘Come into the Garden, Maud’ in his 

best voice and manner, which are those of a thoroughly artistic 
tenor. ‘Mr. Thies is a deservedly popular tenor, and sang extremely 
well as usual. He has breadth in delivery and a thoroughly un- 
affected sentiment; the latter was artistically evidenced in his sing- 
ing of ‘ Ich Grolle Nicht.” 

“Brooklyn Standard-Union:” “Albert Thies is a gentleman 
widely known in the two cities, whose progress in his chosen profes- 
sion has been watched with interest by many friends, as his genius 
brought him before the public at an early age as a pianist of great 
Added to this accomplishment he has developed a fine 


large, but few seats being empty, and the audience greatly 
appreciated the program. 


| 
| 


promise. 
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European Sendetabians of THE MUSICAL COURIER, t 
BERLIN W., Linkstrasse 17, April 10, 1894. { 


OW that the musical season is pretty nearly 
closed I can give you something of an idea of the 
amount of concerts that took place here by the retrospect 
furnished me through the kindness of the concert direction 
Hermann Wolff, which oldest and most important agency of 
the kind in Berlin began on the Ist inst. the fifteenth year 
of its existence. 

During the past season the concert direction Hermann 
Wolff has managed in the city of Berlin alone 273 concerts, 
11 of which were great orchestral concerts, 12 great choral 
concerts, 50 pianists’, 20 violinists’, 119 vocalists’, 1 violon- 
cellist’s concert, 21 chamber music concerts, 12 composers’ 
concerts, 5 conservatory graduating concerts, 7 musical 
lectures and fifteen charity concerts. 

Of these 147 concerts took place in the Saal Bechstein, 
which is constantly gaining in favor as a recital hall, 80 
were given at the Singakademie, 40 in the Philharmonie, 4 
in the concert room of the Hotel de Rome and 2 in churches. 

The most important concerts arranged by Wolff were the 
ten Biilow-Philharmonic concerts, the Joachim Quartet 
soitées and the concerts of the Philharmonic chorus and the 
Stern Singing Society. Of the virtuoso concerts the most 
interesting were the three gratuitous matinées by Anton 
Rubinstein, the Joachim-d’Albert, the d'Albert-Carrefio, 
the Moritz Rosenthal and the Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler 
concerts. 

The latter name brings me to the Americans, who have 
played no unimportant part in the last season’s musical 
doings in Berlin. 

Mrs. Bloomfield opened up with an orchestral concert, 
the telling and instantaneous success of which made her 
at once one of the pianists most in demand in Germany. 
She gave three concerts of her own in Berlin. 

The second and no less pronounced success was scored 
by Mrs. Clementine de Vere-Sapio, likewise in a concert of 
her own with orchestra. 

Mrs. Lillian Sanderson, a native of Milwaukee, Wis., is 
now and has been for quite a number of years one of the 
favorites of the Berlin concert-going public. As in other 
years she gave this season three Lezder recitals, which 
drew large audiences to Bechstein Hall. 

During their short stay here that musical couple, Mrs. 
Howe-Lavin and Mr. William Lavin, gave a concert with 
orchestra at the Singakademie, attended with so much suc- 
cess that it is to be regretted that their concert tournée in 
the United States prevented these two artists from making 
the most of their Berlin conquest, which would undoubtedly 
have led to a great number of other engagements here and 
all over Germany. 

The two American composers, Richard Burmeister and 
Reinhold L. Herman, gave each a concert at the Singaka- 
demie, at which they met with great and just appreciation 
of their works, theretofore unknown here. 

The Misses Amelia Heineberg and May Cook, pianists, 
and Miss Minny Cortese, vocalist, gave each a recital at 
Bechstein Hall, where at present Mrs. Lillian Henschel, 
née Bailey, of Boston, is likewise concertizing. 

You see, we Americans make quite a fair showing here, 
and I hope that it will increase in coming seasons. THE 
Musicat Courter will certainly not fail to lend every pos- 
sible assistance, advice and encouragement to American 


artists who want to be heard here. 
* * 


meer oh weare Meo — Easter and the trees are getting 
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green and the birds are singing, all of which means that 
the time for the closing of the concert halls has come, the 
musical season seems particularly slow in petering out, and 
last week every evening was still taken up with some more 
or less interesting affair. 

On Tuesday night at Bechstein Hall Miss Elfriede Rad- 
ova, from St. Petersburg, gave aconcert. If she had been 
of a different nationality the young lady might have been 
aptly termed ‘‘ revanche pour Sadowa,” so dreadful was her 
singing. An alto voice of no particular flavor and of the 
most crude training, little musical feeling and absence of 
correct ear were the distinguishing features. As it was, the 
‘* assistance” became the principal factor in the concert. 
Mrs. Esperanza Kirsch-Schorr, pianist, played some Ru- 
binstein and Chopin compositions with nice taste and good 
tone and touch, albeit her fingers seemed at moments to 
run away with her. 

*s* 2 

Wednesday evening I missed the second Albani concert 
at the Singakademie in order to be able to hear the per- 
formance of a very interesting program containing several 
novelties at one of the regular tri-weekly concerts at the 
Philharmonie. After a fair reading of the ‘‘ Coriolan” 
overture, under Professor Mannstaedt’s direction, Felix 
Dreyschock, the soloist of the occasion, played a new piano 
concerto in E flat minor, op. 4, by S. Liapounow. The 
work of the young Russian composer is by no means unin- 
teresting, but more darogue than beautiful and more diffi- 
cult than effective. It isin the form of the Liszt E flat 
concerto, the striving after which model is apparent ; but, 
although here and there some fine pianistic effects are 
achieved, on the whole the work is not half as brilliant as 
the Liszt virtuoso concerto. The composition is published 
by Messrs. Bote & Bock here and is well worth being 
looked over by pianists who would like to go before the 
public with a somewhat unusual novelty. 

Besides this concerto Mr. Dreyschock, who is a conscien- 
tious, hard working pianist of considerable merit, played a 
romanza and serenade of his own somewhat tame compo- 
sition and one of the inevitable Liszt rhapsodies, and met 
with much success. 

The novelties for orchestra consisted of Hans von Bii- 
low's orchestra fantasia in overture form with the promis- 
ing title of ‘‘ Nirwana,” op. 20, in B minor, and Fritz Voll- 
bach’s annette poem for orchestra and organ entitled 
‘* Easter.” The latter is a very pretentious, sonorous and 
well worked affair, but the thematic contents are hardly of 
sufficient importance to warrant the composer’s high flown 
exposé of his program, and moreover his ideas are lacking 
in originality. Vollbach, who formerly lived in Berlin, is 
now conductor at Mayence. 

Hans von Biilow’s work creates that painful impression 
which is mostly always produced when you see a man try- 
ing so hard and accomplishing so little. The great mu- 
sician was so poor acomposer! Full of esfrit, clever, art- 
ful and highly instructed as he was, he was yet not able to 
coax original or even tangible musical thoughts out of his 
cerebral cavity, and his creative work can only be classed 
among the kind accomplished by one Sisyphus. 


* 


Mrs. Lillian Bailey-Henschel gave the first of three vo- 
cal recitals at Bechstein Hall, on Thursday night. You all 
know what a charming singer the little lady with the little 
voice is, and so I don’t need to enumerate once more her 
many merits, her musical taste and her exquisite method. 
I was glad to notice, however, that the Berlin public, as 
well as the entire press, were not backward in likewise 
acknowledging them, and that Mrs. Henschel, though she 
appeared only at the fag end of a very busy and over- 
crowded season, met with that reception which is due an 
artist of her class and standing. Since last I heard her in 
New York her voice seems to have grown a trifle, probably 
under the careful guidance of her husband, and her musical 
intentions are even more pronounced now than they were 
at that period. 

She made her début with a Hindel aria from ‘‘ Acis and 
Galatea” and an old English song on the words, ‘‘ It was a 
lover and his lass,’’ from Shakespeare's ‘‘ As You Like It.” 
The second group consisted of Liszt’s ‘* Mignon,” Schu- 
mann’s ‘‘ Der Nussbaum,” which was most peremptorily 






il 


redemanded, and Robert Kahn's delightful little zed, 
‘* Der Gaertner,” which likewise had to be repeated. Two 
da capos in three Lieder seems to me to be sufficient proof 
of success. The Liszt ‘‘ Mignon” Mrs. Henschel sang in 
the original version as published by Schlesinger, and not 
in the later revised edition, for which she was raked over 
the coals by some of the wiseacre critics of Berlin. They 
might have written differently had they known that Liszt 
retained this original version for his setting with orchestra 
and that Mrs. Henschel is used to sing it with orchestral 
accompaniment. 

Mr. Otto Bake’s piano accompaniments were discreet and 
musicianly as usual, and elicited the highest compliment 
from the cantatrice, who in my hearing said to him that 
‘though she was used to exquisite accompaniments,” re- 
ferring of course to those of her husband, she was more 
than pleased with those of the substitute. 

The only disappointment, and to me a very severe one, 
was the violin playing of Mr. Carl Markees, one of the 
teachers at the Hochschule. He performed the Corelli D 
minor variations, the adagio from the Sixth Spohr concerto, 
and two Brahms-Joachim Hungarian dances in a by no 
means very imposing manner. His technic, his bowing 
and even his intonation were at moments greatly at 
fault, and he who occupies quite an important po- 
sition here in Berlin, would certainly be relegated to the 
rank among the second violins of a theatre orchestra in 


New York or Boston. 
ee * 


The past week at the Royal Opera House was not an im- 
important one as to repertory, which contained the following 
works: Sunday, ‘ Falstaff;"” Monday, ‘ Rheingold ;” 
Tuesday, ‘* Walkiire ;” Wednesday, ‘* Medici ;” Thursday. 
‘* Siegfried ;” Friday, ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,” and for the 
first time the new ballet, ‘‘ Carneval ;” Saturday, ‘* Got- 
terdimmerung.” 

The performances of the ‘‘ Nibelungenring,” which, on 
account of Sucher’s indisposition (not of a very serious 
nature) were conducted this time by Weingartner, I could 
not attend, but the premzére of the new ballet took me to 
the Opera House on Friday night. The ‘‘ Cavalleria,” 
which preceded the novelty, was exceedingly well given 
with the usual cast—‘‘ Santuzza,” Mrs. Pierson; ‘‘ Tu- 
riddu,” Sylva ; ‘* Alfio,” Bulsz, and ‘‘ Lola,” Miss Dietrich. 
Dr. Muck conducted. 

The new ballet-burlesque ‘* Carneval,” in two acts, by 
Emil Graeb, music by Adolf Steinmann, proved to be an 
exceedingly amusing spectacle, and is ‘‘ put on” with a 
splendor, taste and gorgeousness regardless of cost. It 
was most enthusiastically received and both Ballet Master 
Emil Graeb and Composer Adolf Steinmann, who con- 
ducted, were repeatedly called before the curtain at the 
close of the affair, which promises to become one of the 
drawing cards of the house. What little action there is in 
the new ballet (who expects an action in a ballet?) is of the 
stereotyped nature of the fool old guardian uncle, his two 
fashionable, giddy nieces, who fool their lovers by donning 
male attire during a carnival festivity ; the two ladies’ 
maids, who dress in their young mistresses’ best clothes, 
and are therefore by the lovers mistaken for their betters, 
and the usual dénouement, preceded by a mock duel scene. 

What is amusing is the gaiety and variety, splendor and 
naturalness of the carnival celebration on St. Marc’s Place 
in Venice, with its attendant dances and processions ; the 
coronation and reception of ‘‘ Prince Carnaval ;” the dances 
and marches of oarsmen and jockeys; antics of three 
Chinamen with long queues ; Jas de deux of two beauti- 
ful pierrots (Misses Stossmeister and Delcliseur); a baby 
polka, led by a funny, grave, big stork, the bird who brings 
babies in Germany, and who is ridden by ‘‘ God Amor” per- 
sonified by Felicitas Ceriglioli, a little miss of ten, as 
graceful as an elf; a genuine nigger dance, with ‘‘ Yankee 
Doodle” and other American native, but not Dvordkian 
music; the guard of ‘‘ Prince Carnaval,” made up of gor- 
geous amazons, who perform ¢é/ouzssantes military evolu- 
tions; then an improvised comedia dell’ arte represented 
on a quickly mounted stage upon the stage ; next a serpen- 
tine dance and a grand finale. The highest of the choreo- 
graphic honors are evenly divided between the two hero- 
ines, Misses dell’ Era and Urbanska. The latter dances 
the serpentine dance as well as Loie Fuller, of New York, 
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& New York Symphony Orchestra, 


WALTER DAMROSCH, Conductor, 





Will enter upon its Fourth Season as a permanent organ- 
-ization with the same artistic forces as heretofore, and will 
be available for a limited number of engagements outside 
of New York. 

Arrangements may now be made by addressing 


LEON MARGULIES’ CONCERT BUREAU, 


Agency for Leading Artists and Musical Organizations, 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY. 








THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY 
OF CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC. 


Established under the patronage of 
THE MOST REV. ARCHBISHOP M. A. CORRIGAN D.D. 


Particulars may be had on application. 
REV. JOSEPM GRAF, Director, 
139 East 43d Street, New York. 


New York College of Music, 


128 and 130 EAST 58th STREET. 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director, 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT 
Faculty comprises the most eminent instructers, 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 











New York German Conservatory of Music, 


5 & 7 West 42d St., near Fifth Ave., New York. 


THE LEADING SCHOOL. 
Among the faculty are: S. B. Mills, Minor C. Baldwin, M. D., Jul. B. 
Meyer, V. A. Benham, L. G. Parma, F. Tamburelle, L. Ricca, S. Herseg 
|. Niedzielski. B. Scharwenka. &c. SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


SUMMER STUDY AT ASBURY PARK. 


Mr. Ihnouis Arthur Russell 
Announces a Summer School of Music and Oratory at Asbury 
Park (on the sea), Monmouth County, N. J., during July and 
August, where with competent assistants he will conduct special 
Normal Classes for teachers and earnest students, in fortnightly 
terms, one or two lessons per day. All branches of 
Voice Culture and Singing, Pianoforte Methods, Classes in 

Virgil Clavier, Mason’s Touch and Technic, Harmony, &e. 


Applications now received and dates placed at the 


Newark College of Music, Music Hall, Newark, NJ. 


. BAYLIS, Gener al Secretary. 
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and as the differently colored lights are well managed, and 
the music for the occasion is furnished by Chopin (Mr. 
Steinmann having interpolated and well orchestrated the D 
flat waltz) this is one of the best episodes of ‘‘Carneval.” 
Altogether Mr. Steinmann’s music is very effective and if 
not always very original, it classes with the best products 
of the modern Viennese school of this genre of ear tick- 


1 


lg noises. 

As soon as I can I shall go and see ‘‘ Carneval” again. 
** * 

rday evening I attended a composer's concert at 

Bechstein Hall. It was not much of an affair. Conrad 

Heubner, formerly second conductor at the Singakademie, 


now conductor at Coblenz on the Rhine, presented a small 


On satu 


sized Berlin audience with some chamber music and Leeder 
of his own in rather doubtful performance. The program 
onsisted of a quintet for piano and strings in G minor, of 
which I liked only the short intermezzo, a sonata in G 
major for piano and violin, which I did not like at all, and 
a piano trio in D major, which I did not stay to hear. The 
composer, who plays the piano fairly well and better than 
the average composer, could yet not make his rather inane 
compositions interesting. They are lacking in invention, 
coherency and effectiveness, and even the part writing is 
not very scholarly or what one might reasonably expect 
from the creator of works of the class. 

Concertmaster Robert Bignell, from Coblenz, had been 
brought along to play the violin part in these compositions, 
and was as disappointing as the works themselves. A 
dozen better men might have been found right here in 
Berlin. His wife, Mrs. Therese Bignell, a mezzo soprano of 
rather raw and by no means very sympathetic voice, strug- 
gled with two groups of Heubner’s Leder, but not one of 
Why spend 
a 


the six songs presented is above mediocrity. 


money, time and labor in coming to Berlin to score 


hasco 


* * # 


Last night (Monday of this week) we had a concert of a 
blind young pianist at Bechstein Hall. Considering her in- 
firmity and affliction, Miss Jenny Behrens did surprisingly 
well, and she met with a sympathetic reception. She 
played the Beethoven C sharp minor sonata, the B minor 
rhapsody by Brahms, the Bach-Saint-Saéns B minor gavot, 
a menuet by Moszkowski, the impromptu op. 90, No. 3, by 
Schubert and the Liszt ‘‘ Rigoletto” fantasia. 

Miss Elsa Barkowska, a rather green and as yet un- 
finished violinist, played Tartini’s G minor violin sonata, a 
romanza in F by Vieuxtemps, and a gavot in G by Ries. 
The young lady has clean intonation anda good, strong 
tone, which needs no forcing in the way she indulges in. 
Her interpretations, however, are utterly devoid of imagina- 
tion or charm. 

Mrs. Minna Heimann, court opera singer, was likewise 
She gave the ‘‘ Theure Halle” aria 
Taubert, Franz and 


heard at this concert, 
from ‘‘ Tannhiiuser” and Lzeder by 
Schumann in an unpleasantly sharp voice and with an 
affectation in delivery which made her singing well nigh 


unbearable 


** * 


I just received a letter from Hugo Goerlitz dated Flor- 
ence, Italy, April in which among other things he 
writes To-day I can make to you the official announce- 
ment that Paderewski, who sends his best regards to you, 
will commence his third tournée in the United States on 
I shall again accompany him. Fryer will 


58 ’ 


January 2, 1895. 
be acting manager and Mr. Tretbar Generalissimus. I 
am having here a rendezvous with the Duse, who to-day 
began rehearsals with her newly engaged company. She 
has engaged me as her manager for her German tournée in 
the fall of this year. I shall have a third season with her 
in London in the summer of 1895, and in the fall of 1895 I 
shall take her through the United States. All this was 
settled here in Florence to-day. Besides this I have ac- 
cepted to manage a tournée through the United States of 
Gorski, the eminent violinist and friend of Paderewski. 
The baptism of my little girl will take place on May 1, and 
Paderewski has consented to act as her godfather. She 
will therefore be called Jeannette.” 
* 2 & 
Another violinist is about to go to the United States. I 


received a paper entitled ‘‘ English Echoes for Continental 











Circulation,” which, with blue pencil remark ‘* Please no- 
tice” under the heading ‘‘ Montreux Echoes,” contains the 
following paragraph : 

At Saturday afternoon's concert we heard for the last time Mr. L. 
Hartmann ina violin solo. During the whole season he has filled the 
position of first violin in our fine Kursaal Orchestra, which is no 
sinecure, the répertoire being very large and varied, and Herr Kap- 
pellmeister Juttner as exacting as he is discriminating and appre- 
ciative. Mr. Hartmann was more than able to fill all requirements ; 
he has ability of fine order, and in his frequent solos gave evidence 
of talent cultivated and assured. He was long the favorite pupil of 
Herr Konzertmeister Rehfeld, in Berlin, and under his auspices gave 
successful concerts, with Philharmonie Orchester, at Singakademie. 
Mr. Hartmann has youth and a good stage presence in his favor ; his 
execution has brilliancy and grace, but possesses a rarer power that 
even greater artists often lack, the power to touchthe heart. Aftera 
needed restin Berlin, he proceeds to Bad Nauheim, there to fill his 


fourth consecutive engagement as first violin. In the autumn ar- 


rangements have been made for a tourthrough America. It pleases 
us to think that we have seen the beginning of a career, and we wish 
this talented young artist every success his efforts deserve. 

%* * 

Mrs. Dory Burmeister-Petersen has lately played with 
her usual good success in Hamburg, Brussels, and at a 
jubilee concert in Paris. The papers she sends me are full 
of praise, and in Brussels our Baltimore pianist so pleased 
the Countess of Flanders that that estimable lady sent her 
her photograph with autograph signature and in a richly 
mounted frame. Also did the Queen of the Belgians ex- 
press a desire to hear Mrs. Burmeister- Petersen, who will 
therefore by the end of this month return to Brussels to 
play before Her Majesty. On the 13th ult. Mrs. Burmeister 
played before Bismarck at Friedrichsruhe, and the august, 
retired statesman, who, however, is anything but musical, 
likewise dedicated to the fair pianist his photograph 
adorned with autograph signature. . 

*#* # 

Eugen Fabel, the eminent art critic of the ‘‘ National 
Zeitung,” sends me his pamphlet ‘‘ Hans von Biilow, Re- 
membrances from the Last Years of His Life,” just pub- 
lished with Lucas Graefe & Sillem, of Hamburg, adorned 
with a good portrait of the deceased great musician and 
containing an autograph letter in French to the Paris 
‘‘Figaro.” The little volume is very interesting and one 
of the most valuable of the great number of contributions 
to contemporaneous literature, which the death of Hans 
von Biilow has made grow up like mushrooms. It is per- 
haps not astonishing to behold this great avalanche of post- 
humous Biilow praise, but it appears somewhat in the light 
of almost unjust fulsomeness if it be remembered how little 
of this sort of thing was called forth by the recent death 
of Peter Illitsch Tschaikowsky. And yet the musical world 
lost a great deal more by the death of the creating artist 
Tschaikowsky than it did by that of the great reproductive 
interpreter Hans von Biilow. Posterity will surely right 


these discrepancies. 


* 2 ® 


Dr. Erich Prieger, of the Beethoven House committee, at 

3onn, sends me the following paragraph, with the request 
to publish it in my ‘‘ estimated newspaper :” 
BEETHOVEN FEsTIVAL AT BONN, 

3eethoven's native town prepares again for a glorification of her 

ar. The famous 





greatest son, which will be as memorable as pect 
Cologne Gtirzenich-Orchester will perform allthe nine symphonies 
of Beethoven, at Beethoven Hall, Bonn, on May 4, 5 and 6. Prof. 
Dr. Wiillner, from Cologne, will conduct. Besides superior solo 
singers the united choral unions of Cologne and Bonn will perform 
in the Ninth symphony. 

I can complete this notice with the information that the 
soli in the Ninth symphony will be sung by Mrs. Uzielli, of 
Frankfort ; Charlotte Huhn, of Cologne ; Paul Kalisch, of 
3erlin, and Anton Sistermans, of Frankfort. 

**# % 


A new and young tenor named Charles Szirovatka, from 
the Buda-Pesth Opera House, will appear .this week at the 
‘‘as guest” in ‘‘ Trovatore,” 
* It is likewise reported that 


Royal Opera House here 
‘* Faust”’ and ‘** Huguenots.’ 
the intendancy is negotiating with Emma Albani for a 
number of appearances for next winter. The veracity of 
the latter report, however, I am very much inclined to 


doubt. 
**% # 


Johannes Brahms, whose absence from the funeral of 
Hans von Biilow has been very much and by no means 
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favorably commented upon, has sent his check for 1,000 
marks to the pension fund of the Berlin Philharmonic 
“It is an ill wind, &c. 

* & & 


Orchestra. 


Tamagno, the tenor, will arrive here on the 24th inst. in 
order to arrange with Emil Duerer for a concert tournée 
through Germany. He may also appear here at the Royal 


Opera House. 
* &@ & 


Kroll’s famous old opera house will be opened as a con- 
cert garden on May 6. The musical management will be 
in the hands of the Wolff concert agency. 

* % & 

The celebrated orchestra of the Milan Scala will give a 
number of concerts in Berlin beginning with June 15, un- 
der the direction of conductor Pomé. 

* * * 

Among interesting visitors to Tue Musica Courter’s 
European headquarters last week were Mrs. Hurry, a 
New York pianist, bearing a letter of introduction from 
my esteemed friend, A. C. Cox, of Steinway & Sons; Con- 
certmaster Bleuer, formerly of the Berlin Philharmonic Or- 
chestra and one of the special protégés of the late Hans 
von Biilow, and little Miss Frieda Simonsohn, aten year old 
wonder child, who has been heard here in concert, and last 
season made a tournée in Great Britain with Adelina Patti. 
The youngster played for me the D minor prelude and 
fugue from the Wohltemperiertes Klavier, the Chopin C 
sharp minor impromptu and some other things in a clean, 
musical and very attractive style and with a power and 
firmness of touch as wellas volume of tone that are astound- 
The little lady is a pupil of Leip- 
O. F. 


ing in one so young. 
holz, who is justly very proud of her. 


Mrs. Ogden Crane’s Opera Night 
RS. OGDEN CRANE, the successful teacher, 
gave anentertainment at Hardman Hall last Wednes- 
day, April 25, in which many of her pupils took part, en- 
titled ‘‘ Coronation of the Rose,” an operetta. This is the 
argument : 

The Flowers meet in a secluded dell in the forest to choose their 
Queen. A person discontented with the world seeks in the same place 
retirement from its cares and disappointments. The Flowers tell 
of love and duty, and the Recluse—learning that to fill well the 
station allotted by Providence is to be happy—resolves to return 
again to usefulness and contentment among his fellow creatures. 

I will say that the story hangs together in a rather loose 
way, and that the entertainment was made up more of soli, 
duets and choruses, which gave Mrs. Ogden a chance to 
show off her pupils under the most advantageous circum- 
stances. There were about twenty-five young ladies in the 
play,and it is hard to single out any for special mention, 
where there was so much general excellence. The stage 
was appropriately ornamented with trees and flowers, re- 
presenting a dell in the forest; the ladies representing 
flowers were costumed accordingly and formed a lovely 
group. 

Mrs. Crane is very fortunate in having so many good 
voices among her pupils, and the budding prime donne use 
the gift with rare intelligence, showing the work of a good 
method. Pleasant mention has been made on former occa- 
sions of Miss Hattie Diamant, Miss Ida Coggeshall, and 
great praise is due to the former for her singing the ‘‘ Indian 
Bell Song” bristling with trills and staccati. The latter 
has a firm alto voice. Mrs. William Weston Niles, a dra- 
matic soprano, gave a fine rendering of Weber's aria, 
‘‘Ocean,” and also impersonated the ‘‘ Sunflower,” for 
which part she wore a costume ornamented appropriately. 
Mrs. Thomas Evans-Greene, a mezzo soprano, sang the 
‘Golden Rod” part effectively. Miss Louise Walter, 
though only one year under Mrs. Crane, evinced great 
ability in her solo, ‘‘ Springtime,” and Miss H. Hillyer 
earned the hearty applause she received for her beautiful 
singing in the ‘‘ Wood-Nymph’s Call.” Mr. Geo. W. Mor- 
gan sang the part of the Recluse intelligently, and I cannot 
give too much praise to Mrs. Ida Letson Morgan for her 
painstaking accompaniments on the piano. Mrs. Crane 
had also the assistance of Miss Christine Dyer, violin, and 
the child dancer Zuleka. At the close of the performance 
Mrs. Crane was called out and presented with a large bou- 
quet of flowers. 
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The most reliable Musical Agency in America! 
SOLE MANAGEMENT: 

MATERNA, BLAUVELT, JUCH, PEVNY, LINDH, ELANDI, 

MACONDA, POOLE-KING, SCALCHI, STEIN, CLARY 

VON DOENHOFF, WYMAN, McKINLEY, CLARKE, 
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** | unhesitatingly pronounce this system superior to any I have taught 
in twenty-five years.”"—Frev. H. Butrerrietp, Supervisor of Music, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Boston Classes, Saturdays, 180 Tremont St.—F. H. Butterfield. 


Steno-Phonetic System for Vocal Sight Reading, 


Which does not interfere with the ordinary notation. 


(Copyrighted by May Florence Smith.) 


For reading music. Three months (course absolute.) Address, Vocar 
Reaping Scnoor, 132 East 23d Street, Room 12, New York. 


MISS MAY FLORENCE SMITH. 


GILMORE’S BAND. 


Concerts, Festivals, &c., &c. 


OFFICE, 18 East Twenty-second Street. 
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IN Paris—BERNARD— 
Srottz—LeEréEvre. 


THe TEACHING oF SAckED Music 


In claiming the credit of any enterprise how little people realize the 
force of an occult wave of thought underlying the action of a few 
people. It seems sometimes as if one man stirred this wave into mo- 
tion, when in reality the wave it was that stirred the man. 

One man alone is not sufficient to buffet steep in any cause; he only 
receives bruises for his pains and dies wondering if he were not mis- 
Later on two or three gather together and roll the ball into 
Later an organization takes hold and stamps the 

Thus Progress is born. But first the wave, like 
And where does 7/ come from? F. E. T. 


taken. 
size and notice. 
cause with success. 
a still small voice. 
VERYONE who has spoken of musical prog- 
ress in Paris has named forty or fifty years ago as 
the commencement of its present healthful condition. 

Forty-one years ago a circular was addressed by the 
bishops and archbishops of France to the Minister of Public 
Instruction, of which the following is the sense : 

‘We find that religious music, which plays such an im- 
portant part in religious service, has lost the sacred char- 
acter with which ancient tradition had enveloped it. This 
decadence is to be ascribed to the absence of special schools 
for study, making it necessary for the Church to draw upon 
the theatre for her choirmasters, organists, choir boys and 
even composers, 

‘All friends of religion regret that no effort has been 
made to produce for our Church a pure, sacred music, and 
artists specially prepared to interpret it. 

‘*This lack is now about to be supplied by M. 
meyer, who proposes to establish in Paris a school in ates. 
by the study of counterpoint, plain chant, fugue and the 
compositions of the masters of the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, shall be prepared artists for all 
departments of sacred music, from choir boy to composer. 

‘* Plain chant will receive special attention in this school. 
The execution of this, the base of all religious music, has 
been relegated to mere routine, and the effects produced 
are most incomplete. People have lost sight of the fact 
that it is to its individuality of tone, not to modern har- 
mony, that plain chant owes its grave and religious char- 
acter. The study of the ancient masters leads back to the 
lost art. In these works, written for the voice alone, many 
of the subjects are taken from the plain chant, and the de- 
velopments do not conceal the fact. 

‘These ideas have already been understood and en- 
couraged by the Church dignitaries and we commend the 
project to your favor. : 

‘* Besides musica literary education, comprising reading, 
writing, French, German, Italian, Latin, arithmetic, his- 
tory, geography and lectures, will be given the pupils. 

‘*The musical studies will include the elements of music, 
solfége, singing, ensemble singing, plain chant, organ 
study, accompaniment from figured bass, harmony, coun- 
terpoint, fugue, instrumentation and the history of music. 
Individual lessons will be given according to the needs of 


Nieder- 
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individual pupils. The artists are to be chosen from among 
the best of the Choron school. 

‘In the belief that this school will contribute powerfully 
to the amelioration and development of sacred music the 
Minister of State has granted to the establishment 5,000 fr., 
with an added 18,000 to be divided into scholarships of 
500 fr. each for pupils specially endowed,” &c. 

With little modification the Niedermeyer school of sacred 
music exists to-day as then. Essentially French in charac- 
ter and object, it maintains the same rules, the same di- 
rector and many of the same professors. As intended, its 
influence in the elevation of music religious has been in- 
calculable. Indeed the best artists themselves, in no way 
connected with the movement, do not hesitate to connect 
the impetus for all musical good in Paris with the establish- 
ment of this leaven of sacred classic solidity in its midst. 

The theatre and lyric drama have always had a stand in 
Paris. Sacred music (and its outgrowth in concert, home 
and hall) has had its movement within fifty years. 

Since then prizes and diplomas are given, the latter to 
those finishing the course and deciding to be choirmasters. 
To-day there are two piano professors, one of organ, one of 
plain chant ; two of harmony, one of counterpoint and one 
of accompaniment. Among the prominent teachers are 
Clement Loret, organ; Viardét, son of Pauline Viardét, 
accompaniment ; Stoltz, improvisation ; Lefevre, composi- 
tion; Georges, harmony ; Savoye, plain chant. 

Its pupils may be found in many of the Paris churches 
and in cathedrals throughout France. Some are writers, 
some teachers in schools. I believe all the teachers in the 
school have been pupils, and so the theories are carried on. 
Some have seceded from the sacred cause and become com- 
posers in quite other lines ; for instance, Audran, of comic 
opera fame. Of other progressive pupils are Gigout, for 
many years a teacher ; Boelmann, Fauré, of La Madeleine; 
Messager, the composer; Vascar, Stoltz, Lippacher and a 
host of active musicians, 

Nothing but the ancient classic and ecclesiastical music 
is considered. Indeed some consider the régime too se- 
vere. Yet the lesson which created the school was severe. 
No doubt the authorities consider that a standard cannot 
be too inflexible, human nature is so wavering. 

In addition to this there ought be a course of music in 
the ecclesiastic seminaries to bring the curés into sympathy 
with the organists; for with all to say in regard to the 
music, these sacred teachers are left to bring up them- 
selves musically. Consequence is, some lean to the fleshly 
school of writing, some do not care for music at all and 
consider the musicians but as ‘‘domestics” in the service, 
and between the two is a range of diversified musical feel- 
ing not comfortable for artists. 

STOLTZ—SAINT GERMAIN DES PRES. 

Turn an old chromo outside in and you have the coloring 
of St. Germain des Prés, the oldest church in Paris, com- 
menced in 1001 1173! All the colors of the 
rainbow in their dotage are here—pale gray, old 
yellow, lavender, dead red—pillar, ceiling, floor and wall— 
not a particle of plain material. It makes one think of an 
old grandma's bonnet resurrected from a trunk 1n an attic. 
Its old colors are more attractive than the gray stolidity of 
other churches. The old paintings by Flandrin here are 
among the most artistic features of Paris. The bust of the 
great painter rests in a niche in the church. The building 
is in the form of a cross. Modern restorations and embel- 
lishments join curiously with the original types, and the 
work is being still carried on by the best modern artists. 
Few things are more prized in Paris than this, its first 
church. . 

In the oldest, most historic quarter of Paris, which is 
nevertheless a poor one, in winter time and week days the 


finished in 


rose, 
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motley crowd that crawls into the church inmmneee to 
pray, in reality for shelter, chords also curiously with the 
highly mellowed features of the place. To appreciate the 
sight one must know that Childebert I., Charibert, Chilperic 
I., Clotaire II., Childeric II., Ultrogothe and Fredegonde 
are among the kings and queens buried in the church. In 
the monastery adjoining, among the Abbots were Hugues 
Capet, King of France, and a King of Poland, Casimir V., 
the predecessor of Jean Sobieski. St. Sulpice, Widor’s 
church, is farther on in the interesting neighborhood, and 
his curious home and studio, described in earlier letters, 
are in the same historic and ancient quarter. 

Son and brother of the famous organ builders of the 
same name, M. Jules Stoltz, organist of St. Germain des 
Prés, was literally born in organ work, and has always 
adored the instrument above all others. A few years ago 
he bought his own instrument, with his brother established 
it in a hall, and added much to the growth of the classic 
school by a series of some seventy concerts given. A pupil 
of the Niedermeyer school, and one of its professors, nat- 
urally his imprint would be of the nature of the best style of 
sacred work and the classic in secular domain. He is spoken 
of for his improvisations. 

As to teaching improvisation, he says that latent idea 
power is often developed with a mastery of the science of 
harmony. He has sometimes himself been surprised in its 
unexpected appearance in pupils. On the other hand, 
many fertile brains are wholly unable to produce, owing to 
a lack of the means of expression. Study, and careful 
study as that, is anecessity of all intelligent improvisa- 
tion. Improvisation is not making chords. 

Again, many are hindered through bashfulness or nerv- 
ousness of temperament. They can write beautifully and 
well, but are helpless before an audience. Many, too, 
can write well who are not extempore players. The basis 
of improvisation is practical harmony or the power to 
utilize harmony as a means of thought upon an instrument. 
Facility in expression of idea may be taught, but not idea 
itself. A Catholic organist is compelled to be able to im- 
provise ; there are so many occasions when music is re- 
quired that are not long enough for set composition. An 
organist’s eye is on the altar half the time, and he must 
play according to the movements there. 

There are eight priests in St. Germain des Prés, about 
twenty boys in the choir and no men. Minard is the 
choirmaster. The organ is a fine instrument, by Stoltz 
pere, sixty stops, three claviers. Mr. S. has played on 
organs of all countries, but finds none so rich and musical 
as the French. ‘‘ The reeds are not there.” 

(This is not a biased opinion. Indeed, I find that French 
artists have no bias in regard to art. ‘‘ The best” are the 
things praised, even when rivals and competitors, whether 
these are men, instruments, compositions or systems. 
Artistic truth prevails to an astonishing extent in Paris.) 

EMILE BerNARD—Norre DAME DE CHAMPs. 

This church is close by the Gare Mt. Parnasse, where 
Guilmant takes the train for his Meudon home after his 
Sunday’s work is done. The charming studio of the 
distinguished and well-liked organist is a pretty distance 
downtown, back of the church Notre Dame de Lorette. 
It is furnished in stuffs and furniture of the ** real’ Louis 
Quinze style. The good man complains with real distress 
of the difficulty and expense of finding and obtaining the 
real type with the influx of imitations and hybrids of 
Oriental mixture now on the market. They have no part 
with real French taste, he says, and only create a fancy 
price for the true, which is unnecessary and annoying. 

The source of organ beauty, he says, is harmonization or 
a perfect accord of individual tonality. Every tone, every 
stop must have its own personality strongly placed. At 
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CHARLES B. HAWLEY, 
SPECIAL SCHOOL for instruction in 
A all branches of vocal art, which are 
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The course 8) stem and the separate branches system, 

both used. School open all year. Lessons in the even- 

ing also. School home for out of town pupiis, 458 

For terms and prospectus apply to 


23d Street, Miss E. Cuarter in charge. 
LOUIS ALBERTI, Secretary. 





The Physiology of Love. —————_a.. 
a 
Dr. Paola Mantegazza. 


Cloth, 340 Pages. 
Price, $1.50 Postpaid. 


CLEVELAND PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Union Square, - - - - New York City. 


G. SCHIRMER, 


NEW YORK, 


Have just published the following book, indispensable to 
every organist: 


A MARCH ALBUM 


PIPE ORCAN. 


Selected, Arranged and Edited by 


OoOHAS. HH. MORSE. 
Flexible Cloth, Price $2.00. 
This collection contains twenty-two celebrated Marches 
by Costa, Gounod, Mendelssohn, Merkel, Meyerbeer, Ru- 
binstein, Salomé, Schubert, Wagner, Weber and others. 
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SOUSA’S 
CoNCERT BAND. 


Joun Puiuip Sousa, Director. 


DURING THE SEASON OF 1894. 


Concerts and Social Engagements in New York 
and Brooklyn during the Winter. 


Madison Square Garden from May 13 until 
June 20. 


Festival Tour until July 1. 


Manhattan Beach from July 1 until Septem- 
ber 4. 


St. Louis Exposition from Sept. 6 until Oct, 22. 
Concert Tours thereafter. 

Address, for Concert or Social engagements, locally 

or throughout the country, 
D. BLAKELY, Manager. 

Hote! Beresford, New York. 

ge As this is a purely Concert Band, no 
parade engagements are solicited. 
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the same time it must have a flavor or uniting quality that 
merges it with allothers. ‘‘ Unity in variety is the soul of 
art,” nowhere more than in organ construction. 
The organ at Notre Dame de Champs is a superb instru- 
the loft is not large enough for it, however. The 
Michelot, is a thorough musician, whose ten- 
dency is wholly toward ancient music. He has no sym- 
pathy with secular or modern music, in church or out of it. 
In church he considers it wholly incongruous. 


ment ; 


choirmaster, 





M. Bernard, on the other hand, is wholly eclectic, plays 
Mozart and Guilmant, Bach and Saint-Saéns, side by side, | 
and loves all that is good. Brahms is too long for the divi- | 


sions of the Catholic service. He believes that the Nieder- 
meyer school has had much to do with the raising of the 
musical standard of Paris in all departments, but especially | 
in the church. 

Another thing that has had much to do with it has been | 
the publishing of cheap editions of the best works. He re- | 
members when Schumann was scarcely known in Paris, 
almost impossible to buy his compositions. | 


when it was 
He also remembers the struggles of his conservatoire days 
to buy the classic books necessary to his instruction, which | 
can now had for a trifle. One publishing house then 
monopoly of the trade and one must pay then 20 | 
francs for what 4 francs will now buy. 

He adores Wagner and has traveled into Germany ex- | 
pressly to hear his works properly given. He says it is an 
abuse of Wagner's works to give fragments of them ; that 
justice cannot be done the ideas in symphony without ac- 
Fragments are 


be 


had a 


cessories of scene words and connection. 
faute de mieux, &c. 

He saysitis greatly to the disadvantage of Paris that with 
such splendid interpreters and students and composers she 
Theatre and opera are 


has not a suitable concert hall. 
well cared for here, but not concert performance, and he 
hopes that the time is not far distant when public taste, 


which is extending rapidly in this line, will demand a proper 


performance home. 

The Conservatoire, Pasdeloup, 
Lamoureux have in turn been apostles of musical progress. | 
‘* Passion 


Godard, Colonne and 


Through them Paris was introduced to Bach's 
Music,” to the subtle beauties of the ancient classic school 
and sacred harmony. Young Ch. Bordes is now doing his 
share, and M. Guilmant, through the Trocadéro concerts, 
is a giant of musical strength, pulling musical taste in the 


right direction 
He thinks the exclusion of 
It is not an intelligent discrimination, he 


women from the Paris organ | 


lofts a mistake. 
says, and is against the best artistic performance of sacred 
they are de- | 
their 


music. Boys sing mechanically, to his ear; 
void of artistic sense, even with the best training ; 
they are 
difficult to manage and teach, and ten women could pro- 
There is no just reason 


It is a result of the pecu- 


voices are constantly changing and breaking ; 


duce better effect than 100 boys. 
why women should be excluded. 
liar relations of sex in France, viewed from an archbishop’s 


standpoint. There are fifteen boys and six men in his 
choir. FANNIE Epcar THomas. 

| 

, | 

Ithaca Concerts.—Among the concerts recently given 


by the faculty of the Ithaca Conservatory are two organ 
recitals given by Mr. G. M. Chadwick, assisted by Mr. Wm. 
Grant Egbert and A. G. Howard Garrett, and a course of 
historical piano recitals given by Miss Sophie Fernow. 


Dr. Carl Martin.—Dr. Car] Martin, the basso, sang last 
Nednesday in ‘‘ The Redemption,” given by the Brooklyn 
Choral Society. Among his more prominent engagements 
in the near future are Philadelphia and Binghamton festi- 
Creation ;" Stamford, Conn., in Vogrich's 
in ‘‘ The Messiah.” 


vals in ‘‘ The 
‘ Captivity,” and Nyack, 

Jean Slee.—Miss Jean Slee, for four years solo contralto 
of the South Presbyterian Church, of Morristown, N. J., 
under Mr, Fred. Schilling’s leadership, has accepted the 
same position in the second Presbyterian Church, of Scran- 


ton, Pa., beginning April 1. 


ED. BOTE & C. 


BERLIN, 





BOCK, 


37 LEIPZIGER STR., 
MAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


NEV PIANO MUSIC. 








D’ALBERT, EUGEN.—Sonata, Op. 10. Price, . M.5.00 | 
LANGE, GUSTAV.—Op. 440, Gioconda; Op. 441, 
Festival Eve; Op. 442, O’er Hill and Dale ; Op. 443, 
Starlit Skies ; Op. 444, Arm in Arm; Op. 445, Twi- 
light; Op. 446, At the Fair; Op. 447, From Bough 
to Bough; Op. 448, Graziosa; Op. 449, Do Not 
Leave Me; Op. 450, Pleasure Trip; Op. 451, Séré- 


Op. 452, In Camp; Op. 453, The Young Polish 
Op. 454, In the Cloisters; Op. 455, Love 
Op. 456, Will o’ the ae Op. eadianene 

Price, each, . 


nade; 
Maid ; 
Dance ; 
Favorite. 





M.1.50 


Etude Hu- 
No. 3, La Babillarde. 
M. 2.00 


M.3.00 


| 


LESCHETITZKY, TH. —Op. 4I, No. I, 
moresque ; 
Price, each, 


SHERWOOD, PERCY.—Ten Miniatures, 


No, 2, La Toupie; 


Price, 


| wish to tune my quivering lyre, 


| ** Italian Salad.” 


| well as the provinces. 
| musical education prevails the interest of the public seems 
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LONDON, 55 Acacia Road, N. W., 

HE Bristol Orpheous Glee Society, consisting 

of ninety gentlemen amateurs, held a concert at St. 
James’ Hall on Saturday afternoon in commemoration of 
their jubilee, and gave Londoners a rare treat in their ex- 
cellent rendering, unaccompanied, of favorite glees, ancient 
and modern. The program included T. Cooke’s ‘* Strike the 
Lyre” and ‘‘ Hohenlinden,” G. W. Martin’s ‘‘ Haste ye Soft 
Gales,” Dr. S. S. Wesley’s ‘‘ When fierce conflicting pas- 
sions,” G. Lee Williams’ ‘‘ Peace” and ‘*The Song of the Ped- 
dler,” W. Horsley’s ‘‘ Cold is Cadwallo’s tongue,” H. Wal- 
ford Davies’ ‘* The Sturdy Rock,” Mr. T. F. Walmisley’s ‘I 
” G. Hargreave’s ‘‘ Hours 
of Beauty,” Dr. J. F. Bridge’s ‘‘ Bold Turpin,” W. H. Cum- 
mings’ ‘‘O, the Summer Night,” Sullivan’s ‘‘ The long 
day closes,” R. J. S. Stevens’ ‘‘ Some of my heroes are low,” 
Macpherson’s ‘‘ There sits a bird on yonder tree,” Cruick- 
shank’s ‘‘Stars of the Summer Night” and R. Genee’s 
The singing by these gentlemen, assisted 
by the well-known soloists Mr. Harper Kerton and Mr. 
Watkin Mills, under the direction of their able conductor 


Apr il 14, 1894. 


| Mr. George Riseley, was certainly one of the most enjoyable 


features of this season’s entertainments. Eveness of at- 


| tack, vigor and purity of tone, careful observance of the 
| nuances and clearness of articulation characterized their 


work in each selection. It is to be regretted that we so 
seldom hear nowadays those old glees and madrigals that 
are so characteristically English, which before the days of the 
Tonic Sol Fa and the introduction of music into the schools 
were frequently heard to perfection in the metropolis as 
Since the more universal system of 


to have subsided, judging from the attendance last Satur- 
day, the hall being barely over half full, but those who 
came evidently made up in enjoyment what they lacked in 


numbers. These Bristolians deserve hearty congratula- 


| tions for reaching their jubilee in such a flourishing con- 
| dition. 


3eethoven’s ninth orchoral symphony was given by Mr. 
Manns at the Crystal Palace concert last Saturday, Miss 
Fillinger, Miss Annie Layton, Mr. Henry Piercy and Mr. 
Andrew Black making an excellent quartet. Other selec- 
tions from this composer were the ‘‘ Coriolan” overture 
and ‘‘Adelaide,” sang expressively by Mr. Piercy. Mr. F. 
Dunkley’s setting of Longfellow’s poem, ‘* The Wreck of 
the Hesperus,” formed the novelty of the occasion. The 
work is for orchestra and chorus, there being no solos. 
Mr. Dunkley has been successful in making his musie most 


| suggestive and descriptive, and undoubtedly this new com- 
position will be a welcome addition to program* music for 


choral societies, with sufficient band to play the effective 
instrumental part. The solos, besides the one mentioned 
above, were an aria from ‘‘ Zauberflote,” by Miss Fillinger ; 
‘‘Che Faro,” sung by Miss Annie Layton, and ‘‘ Non Piu 
Andrai,” by Mr. Black, the latter receiving an almost fault- 
less interpretation from this artistic singer. The chorus 

was fully up to the high standard attained, and Mr. Mann's 
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reading of these works of the Bonn master merited the 


highest approval. Next Saturday is a Wagner concert. 

The performances of opera in English at Drury Lane go 
merrily on, and the patronage has led Sir Augustus Harris 
to contemplate continuing the season up to the regular one 
on May 14, and opening a season early next autumn, which 
shall run, providing it meets with sufficient support, in- 
definitely. I alsounderstand that he contemplates opening 
a school in connection with this for training his chorus, and 
from this any who have marked talent will have an oppor- 
tunity of taking those réles that they are adapted for. 
Last Saturday afternoon the ‘‘ Bohemian Girl” and in the 
evening ‘‘ Faust” were given, the latter being down for to- 
night again. On Monday ‘‘Carmen” was repeated, and on 
Thursday ‘‘ Cavalleria” was given for the first time this 
season, with Miss Pauline Joran as ‘‘ Santuzza,” the rest of 
the cast, including Mr. Joseph O'Mara as ‘‘ Turiddu,” Mr. 
Frangcon-Davies, who took the part at a few hours’ notice, 
as ‘‘ Alfio,” and Miss Carla Dagmar and Miss Biancoli as 
‘‘Lola” and ‘‘Lucia.” Miss Joran’s conception of the part is a 
good one, and in it she displays undoubted dramatic talent 
besides vocal resources that must eventually place her high 
up among operatic sopranos. Mr. O’Mara and Mr: Frang- 
con-Davies were worthy associates with Miss Joran in their 
respective parts. Two acts of the ‘‘ Bohemian Girl ” served 
to fill out the evening’s program. To-night ‘‘ Faust” is 
again down for performance, and next Thursday ‘ Phile- 
mon and Baucis.” 

Mr. Frank Moir gave a concert at Queen's Hall on Tues- 
day, when he introduced several of his new songs, among 
them being ‘‘ Thistle Down” and ‘‘ Mistress Rose,” two 
quiet ballads, and ‘‘ Scandinavia,” the latter being a very 
acceptable song of the serenade class. Mrs. Moir assisted 
him in singing with him several duets, among them being 
his ‘‘Over the Heather,” Chaminade’s ‘‘ Angelus” and 
others. Miss Hillier was the solo pianist, and Mr. F. 
Frederickson the violinist, both joining in Sjogren’s beau- 
tiful duet and other selections. Mr. Herbert Grover was 
successful in Sullivan’s ‘* Edward Grey” and ‘‘ The Sun- 
light Highway.” 

As a fitting crowning of the season just finished, which 
has been most encouragingly successful throughout, Mr. 
Henschel, under the direction of Mr. Daniel Mayer, with 
his orchestra augmented to 100 performers, gave a Wagner 
concert at the Queen’s Hall on Tuesday night. Thus Mr. 
Henschel had the honor of giving the first concert of the 
Bayreuth master’s works at this new and popular hall, and 
it must have been gratifying to him to receive the hearty 
indorsement that the immense audience accorded him on 
the completion of the program, which was only a just recog- 
nition of his untiring labors for the past eight years. The 
selections from the master’s répertoire included the more 
popular preludes to and excerpts from Wagner’s works in 
chronological order from the overture to ‘‘ Rienzi” to the 
prelude and ‘‘ Good Friday’s Spell” from ‘* Parsifal.” 

On Wednesday evening the Wood Green Choral Society 
gave ‘‘ The Messiah,” under the conductorship of Mr. Plant 
Coldey. The chorus and band numbered about 120, and 
Miss Regina Atwater, Miss Dora Barnard, Mr. T. H. 
Mullerhausen and Mr. Bantock Pierpoint were the soloists. 
The society has had this work in preparation now for some 
months, and the choir rendered the choruses with com- 
mendable spirit and accuracy ; much of the credit for this 
must go to their conductor, whose untiring labors for the 
past several years has brought their work up to a high 
standard, and on this occasion he wat himself a very 
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capable conductor. The soloists were all well received, 
Miss Regina winning tremendous applause for her sympa- 
thetic rendering of ‘‘ I know that my Redemer liveth,” Mr. 
Bantock Pierpoint met with a like honor in ‘‘ Why do 
the nations?” Miss Dora Barnard and Mr. Mullerhausen 
were successful in ‘‘ He was despised ” and ‘‘ Every valley 
shall be exalted.” The hall was crowded, and quite a large 
sum must have been realized to this worthy society as the 
result of their labors. 
‘** BETHLEHEM.” 

Dr. Mackenzie’s new work, which he chooses to desig- 
nate as ‘*‘ Mystery” instead of the broader term of ‘ ora- 
torio,” explaining that the term in its special and ancient 
application to religious drama more clearly indicates the 
nature of the work, was heard for the first time at the 
Albert Hall on Thursday evening, when it was given by 
the Royal Choral Society under the composer’s conductor- 
ship. The mystery is divided into acts or parts, each com- 
plete in themselves, and can be performed separately. The 
first is laid in the fields of Bethlehem, and the second in 
Bethlehem. It will remembered that this work was to 
have been brought out at the World’s Fair, at one of the 
performances that Dr. Mackenzie was to conduct there, 
and many of my readers will be interested in learning 
something of this work, which the Fates decreed should 
first court public criticism from probably the best connois- 
seurs of this class of composition in the world. 

The libretto is written by Mr. Joseph Bennett, who co- 
laborated with Dr. Mackenzie in a like capacity in the 
‘* Rose of Sharon” and ‘‘ Dream of Jubal.” Instead of em- 
ploying the words of Holy Writ, Mr. Bennett has given a 
faithful narrative of the Nativity in a rhymed book, which 
lends itself more freely to musical treatment. 

An orchestral introduction serves to describe the tran- 
quility of the night, at the time the angel appeared to the 
shepherds sleeping in the fields of Bethlehem, the descrip- 
tion being carried through the tenor solo by means of in- 
strumental interludes, and introducing themes that the 
composer develops in the first part. The tenor solos 
‘‘Darkness o’er the Earth is Brooding” and ‘See the 
Jewel'd Gates Celestial” describe the shepherds sleeping 
and the awakening caused by the appearance of the angel, 
which are followed by a male chorus ‘‘ The Shepherds Cry 
Aloud in Terror,” followed by an assuring soprano solo 
‘*The Angel Comforteth the Shepherds with Good News,” 
this in turn being followed by another male chorus ‘‘ The 
Shepherds Behold a Multitude of the Heavenly Host,” fol- 
lowed by an anthem, which takes the form of a gloria for 
first and second sopranos and alto, with soprano and tenor 
solos, it being, as well as its predecessor, an effective 
number. Then the tenors and basses describe the return 
of the angels in a bright chorus, followed by rather a dull 
conversation between the shepherds, which was compen- 
sated for by a bright full chorus and soprano and tenor 
solos, where the people and shepherds rejoice together and 
sing achoral. Here a grand climax is reached in the finale 
of this part by a unison passage for chorus and soloists 
with full orchestral accompaniment. 

The second part opens with a chorus of a heavenly 
legion who have come to guard the new born King, followed 
by a beautiful soprano solo, ‘‘ Sleep, Sleep Sweet Babe,” a 
cradle song by the Blessed Mother, which must become 
one of the most popular selections from the work. Scarcely 
is this finished when the approach of the shepherds is sig- 
naled by the horn and they enter to pay homage to the 
Christ-Child, having previously sung ‘‘ Tell Us Again the 
Wondrous Story,” witha pastoral solo for the tenor, ex- 
plaining the heavenly visitation. The people become ex- 
cited and cry out ‘‘ Where is He, and where His Throne?” 
followed by a small solo for the contralto who explains that 
‘*A Woman Out of Galilee Doth Nurse a Babe Born Last 
Night.” The people sing ‘‘ Does Israel’s King in Stable 
Lie?” and join in the unanimous resolve to ‘‘ Hail the 
Saviour ‘fore His Throne Low Bending,” which formed a 
fitting climax of this scene. On the arrival of the shep- 
herds and people to worhip the Holy Child, the Blessed 
Mother singeth ‘‘ Child of Heaven,” a devotional number 
addressing him as the Christ. The people now sing 
‘Where is the Christ-Child? Let Us Adore Him,” the 
Blessed Mother answering with Her joyous hymn, ‘‘ Lord 
God of Israel,” and the whole assemblage join in worship- 
ping, their emotions being expressed by appropriate instru- 
mentation. Three Kings from the East now arrive, repre- 
sented by the tenor and two baritones, to worship the new 
born Saviour, which trio is followed by the finale of this 
part, where the solo quartet and full chorus have scope for 
some very effective work; thus the work ends with a grand 
climax. 

This is undoubtedly Dr. Mackenzie’s strongest composi- 
tion, abounding as it does with the ripest fruits of his long 
study and experience. Time alone will tell whether it will 
become as popular as his other works. Arrangements have 
been made to give the last part of the work at the Here- 
ford Musical Festival in September. 

The rendition of the music was all that could be desired, 
the chorus sustaining their high reputation, while the solo- 
ists, especially Miss Ella Russell and Mr. Barton Mc- 
Guckin, who did the major share of the solo singing, de- 
serve great praise. Miss Russell gave a most expressive 
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rendering to each of her solos, and won hearty applause in 
the cradle song, while Mr. McGuckin, who took the part at 
twenty-four hours’ notice, replacing Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
who was unable to sing through illness, did himself great 
credit. Miss Marian Mackenzie, Mr. David Bispham and 
Mr. Arthur Barlow sang well the less important solo parts. 
FRANK VINCENT. 


The M. T. N. A. 

AM greatly pleased to see that the M.T. N. A. 
| is not to become a thing of the past, and that it will 
hold its meeting this year in Saratoga. Thisis a most im- 
portant institution, in my humble opinion, and it has exer- 
cised a great influence on music and musicians at large 
throughout the country. I hope this year we shall have 
one of our large and old fashioned gatherings, and that the 
‘*brethren” (as Mr. Perkins would say) will turn out in 
large numbers. 

I should be very sorry to see the nature of the M. T.N. A. 
changed. It has always been a thorougly democratic 
and American organization, and the payment of $2 has 
been all that was necessary to admit members to the socie- 
ty. It would seem avery foolish thing to ‘send dele- 
gates’ from the different States, and try to make a sort of 
musical aristocracy out of it, and what should be the use of it? 
Highly educated artists would not see any particular object 
in going just to play for each other. ‘‘I came not to call 
the righteous but sinners to repentance,” said our Saviour, 
and so the artist educates himself not for the benefit of 
other artists, but to instruct and delight those whose op- 
portunities and talents are less than his, and to lend to 
them a helping hand inthe pursuit of knowledge under 
difficulties. 

The great advantage of the M. T. N. A. has always been 
that it afforded a chance to the country teachers who live 
far away from musical centres, to hear and to become per- 
sonally acquainted with artists and teachers otherwise out 
of their reach. Onthe other hand it is equally an advan- 
tage to artists and musical thinkers to be brought in touch 
with them. Each benefits the other and there is something 
very delightful about this musical brotherhood. 

To the M. T. N. A. belongs the credit of bringing the 
American composer to the front, and of commanding that 
respect for him to which he is entitled. Time was when 
we shrugged our shoulders at the bare suggestion of an 
American composer ; whereas we now listen to his works 
with close attention and no longer despair of him. Also 
there has been a great improvement in the works pre- 
sented to us, and those which we heard at Cleveland at 
our last meeting were very meritorious. We have 
emerged from the stage when the American composer was 
a frightful bore, though we have not yet reached one 
where our hearts are thrilled by his genius. Doubtless that 
time will come, however, and it is perhaps in the near 
future. 

Some things I should like to see changed in the con- 
stitution of the M. T. N. A. At the time when Mrs. 
Cappiani brought out three of her pupils at the first 
Cleveland meeting a resolution was passed prohibiting 
teachers from producing their pupils in future meetings. 
The idea was that this gave too much advertising and 
prominence to any one teacher. I think this was a mis- 
take. The M. T.N.A., as its name denotes, is for the 
benefit of music teachers, and I don’t see why their work 
should not be exhibited there as much as the playing-of the 
great artists is who appear there. For my part, although I 
do not teach singing myself, I was much interested in the 
singing of Mrs. Cappiani’s pupils, as exemplifications of 
her ideas in teaching. Three pupils are perhaps too many ; 
but I see no objections to one, and I learned more about Mrs. 
Cappiani as a teacher through hearing her pupils than I 
should have done had she read a dozen papers without 
them. . 

Let us take up the question of piano technic, than which 
nothing is less understood. I should like to see the differ- 
ent theor.es on that question not only discussed, but exem- 
plified in the pupils who have been tramed exclusively on 
those principles. Let us hear a pupil of Dr. Mason’s, who 
typifies his ‘‘ Touch and Technic” principles. There isthe 
Virgil practice clavier. Let us hear Miss Julia Geyer, who 
represents it. Everybody knows that I ‘‘swear by” the 
Deppe method, and I should like to produce my pupil, Miss 
Laura Sanford, who has been trained byit. Then there is 
the Janké keyboard; let us have a fine performance on 
that, and see if it is well to let it supplant the old one. I 
should like to hear a lecture on piano technic with illustra- 
tions on the piano by Rafael Joseffy, the greatest techni- 
cian in the world. I once took a lesson of him, and he gave 
me one or two ru'es that have been of great service to me 
since. In short, let us have one music teachers’ day at our 
next meeting. The same thing might apply to teachers of 
the voice, &c. 

What is the use of our digging and delving all the time 
if we can’t say something, and prove our work ? 

Amy Fay. 
33 West Thirty-first street. 
(To be continued.) 


La Scala.—lIt is said that at present seven impresarii 
are anxious to become managers of La Scala, Milan. 
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Wagner Festival, Indianapolis. 
HE Wagner Music Festival takes place at 


>. 


Indianapolis on next Monday, May 7. 
explain the scheme: 


The programs 


MatTIN£E, Sousa’s CONCERT BAND. 
Overture, ‘*‘ Raymond, or the Secret of the Queen Thomas 
Suite, “‘The Last Days of Pompeii” ..........ccecceveeeeereene .Sonsa 


““My Heart at Thy Dear Voice,” from / 


” C. Saint-Saéns 
‘*Sampson and Delilah”’.......... 


VOCRRNO WORE, coves eccensagendcccovscvess coocveccedseegecetae ¥ OUMEEEO 
Frencesca Guthrie Moyer 

Scene from the “* Ballet Camgatie ”....cceciccscsesccccvddbavcese Délibes 

Trombone solo, air and variations. ..........cccceccccececes iene Opes 





Mr. Art 
Saxophone solo, ‘‘ Carnival of Venice”’...........ceceeeees Moermanns 
Mrs. J]. Moermanns 
Czandas, ‘‘ Den Geist des Woiwodens "’...........c.cceeeees Grossman 
Ce Be TR, TOE ves cconcccencccesitaccessuedenctam Gillet 
March, *“‘ Manhattan Beach” .. Sousa 


Divertissement “* Hongrois”’ Steebpugen 


EVENING CONCERT. 


CUNSTRI OI, ctiiseccccees Ciweicccscenceuess edecctocevinecedeut ‘Rienzi” 
‘** Pilgrims’ Chorus,’’ from ** Lombardi ’ 
Grand Chorus and Sousa’s Concert Band. 

Albumleaf. 

| Cli. “RIAU RAWWORE GUE  nccccccece<encs ** Tannhiduser ” 
Emil Fi ¢ 

* Fe Mita Boel h vditss sited odkiiduct cides Hiddes lannhiduser ”’ 

Chorus and Sousa’s Band 


Excerpt from “ Lohengrin "’ 
Monologue, second act Meistersinger 
Emil Fischer 
“Walktire.”’ 
---.'' Tannhaduser "’ 


“Ride of the Valkyries” and “Magic Fire Scene,"’ from the 


«Oh, Hall! I Give Thee Greeting’’.., 





CQUETERES. ccccccccccacecGoccgevesepecccsoncsensceeceosess “ Tannhduser ” 
REMARKS, 

The chorus will only appear in two selections; neither 
one will exceed ten minutes in length. It has been demon- 
strated by experience that the public do not want any 
lengthy work—either orchestra, band or solo work—and to 
meet the public demand for a change at least every ten 
minutes, the management have selected two choruses, the 
‘* Pilgrim’s Chorus,” from ‘‘ Lombardi,” and ‘‘ Hail, Bright 
Abode,” from ‘‘ Tannhduser.”’ 
inspiring, and show Mr. Sousa’s taste and good judgment 
The great chorus has been under the 





30th of these works are very 


in chorus work. 
training of Prof. W. H. Donley, who has, by his artistic 
training, brought it toa degree of perfection seldom reached 
by any of the choruses of the country. The great musical 
force which will be brought together on the Wagner night 
can only he heard at these great musical seasons. 

The management have arranged to give one night of 
Wagner music—Monday night, May7. Inthe music centres 
it is not uncommon to give a Wagner night; it has never 
been attempted here, and for this reason it will be looked 
forward to with considerable interest. Wagner has written 
music that he would not play himself, and some people 
think that all Wagner music is good. Much of his music is 
only intelligible to the educated musician. Mr. Sousa in ar- 
ranging the program of the Wagner night, has selected 
only such parts of his music as are pleasing to the public. 
Mr. Sousa has the intelligence and the discrimination to 
select and even cut out such music as will not be of interest. 
Those who heard the and 
‘* Flying Dutchman” last October, at the autumnal season 
of music, will be fully convinced of his thorough knowledge 


overtures to ‘‘ Tannhiuser” 


of the Wagner music. The critics acknowledge his ability 
as an interpreter of Wagner. The program will be made 
up of excerpts from Wagner operas in concert form. Mr. 
Sousa will conduct the chorus work and the entire program. 
The soloists are of world-wide reputation. Mr. Fischer 
has sung here at a former festival, and the announcement 
that he will appear in some of the great solos which made 
him famous throughout the country when he sang in the 
German Opera in New York will crowd the house. He 
was the only one of the great company that never received 
an adverse criticism. He is the greatest Wagner singer be- 
fore the public. 

Frencesco Guthrie Moyer is a dramatic soprano, known 
better in Europe than in this country. She is also a great 
Wagner singer, and will be a surprise to the music public. 
Her voice is wonderful in its range and dramatic fervor. 

Benoit.—The Belgian composer, Peter Benoit, has 
composed for the Antwerp Exposition a cantata entitled 
‘« The Genius of the Fatherland.” It requires four distinct 
orchestras in addition to the chorus. The number of per 
formers altogether will be no less than 1,200. 

The Hymn to Apollo.—The French are whooping 
it up over the newly discovered ancient Greek hymn to 
Apollo. The hymn celebrates the victory of the Athen- 
ians over the Gauls, who attempted to plunder Apollo’s 
temple at Delphi, B. C. 279, but had to retreat. The hymn 
compares the Gauls conquered by the Greeks to the 
pythons and other monsters slain by Apollo, then invokes 
the Muses, and then asks all the Athenian women to form 
achorus. The Athens correspondent of ‘‘Le Temps” 
says that everyone was struck by the religious spirit of the 
hymn, and that it is a magistral page of ancient music dis- 
covered by the descendants of the Gauls, who had, first of 
all the Old World, laid sacrilegious hands on the artistic 
treasures of the god. 














ar begins next Sunday. Percy Walling 


T' 1 church choirs are not all quiet yet, though 
the choir yea 


1as been chosen solo bass of St. Ann’s, on St. Ann’s ave- 
nue. He has a rich, strong baritone voice, is a pupil of 
Tam iro, and the son of the late Superintendent of Police 
Wall The Musurgia claims him as one of its own. His 
last position was at the Church of the Holy Nativity. St. 
Ann’s has selected Miss Bertha Frobisher as solo con- 
tral 

Franklyn Hart, the baritone, has, been re-engaged at St. 

iul's, Jersey City, at an increased salary. He made a hit 

ist Saturday evening in a concert at Montclair, N. J., 
inging several ancient ballads, including ‘‘ The Death of 
Nelson.” 

Edward G. Marquard is the new precentor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Jersey City, succeeding A. Hobart 
Smock. Mr. Marquard’s last church position was at St. 
Paul's Cathedral, Syracuse. He has sung at various times 
in the choirs of St. Alban’s and St. Ignatius’, New York ; 
St. Ann’s, Mott Haven, and the Church of the Redeemer, 


has also had considerable experience in 


light and grand opera, and was the baritone of the famous 


He 


, , 
Brooklyn 


Temple Quartet, of Boston, last season. He is a pupil of 
J. Ernest Perring, of New York, and afterward studied 
with Tom Ward, of Syracuse. 

Mi to aoe Wallace is the new soprano of the First 
Baptist Ch , Meriden, Conn. Her last position was at 
St. Matthew's p E. Church, New York. She isa pupil of 
R. M. Smith, of Darien, Conn., who teaches in Music Hall, 
New York; and she also studied for a time with Agra- 
monte. Her voice is sweet, true and sympathetic. 

Charles G. Ritchie, bass, goes to the Hillside Presby- 
terian ae h, Orange, N. J., succeeding Percy Hall. This 


hurch likewise has a new soprano and contralto in the 
rsons of Miss Jeanette McClanahan and a Miss Higgins 
Miss McClanahan’s last place was at the 
Redeemer, Morristown, N. J. She has a 
The same tenor 


respective ly 
Church of 
voice of much more than ordinary merit. 
remains. John R. Mix, who is also choirmaster. 

Miss M. Matthews, of Cleveland, who had been chosen to 
succeed Miss Clara E. Stutsman as contralto of the Church 


the 


the Messiah, Rev. Robert Collyer’s,died before assum- 
ing the duties of that post. Miss Stutsman has since been 
chosen to succeed herself—a rather peculiar position in 


The queer part of it all is that al- 
in that church for eleven 
Isn’t 


which to be placed. 


though she had been singing 
years Miss Stutsman was compelled to sing on trial. 
that really funny ¢ 


Miss Marguerite Hall sailed for Europe last Wednesday 





be gone til August. Her season here was eminently 
uccessful. Miss Elsa Gregori, another excellent mezzo 
soprano, sailed last Saturday. She will fill some engage- 
ments in London and then proceed to her home in Italy. 
W. Ward Stephens, the talented young pianist, sailed on 


the Werra last Saturday. He will study for three years or 
more in Germany. ‘The musical exodus to Europe begins 
early this year 

Will John Francis Gilderever weary of composing? Yes, 
He has lately com- 
pleted a waltz Priscilla,” and a quickstep. The 
the latter, which I am not permitted to give away 


when there is nothing left to compose. 
entitled * 
name oi 
ought to insure a big sale, irrespective of any 
but in point of fact the composition is an 


at present 
musical merit 
and would sell by any other name, espe- 
must dance 


eresting one 
cialiy in these days when our young people 
two step every night in the week. 

Annual dinners are now inorder. The Musurgia dined 
on Apri! 23, and the Mendelssohn Glee Club, last Monday. 
The Manuscript Society will eat, drink and be merry next 
Monday evening 

The Catskillian Opera Club, of Catskill, N. Y., of which 
own Charles Jerome Coleman is the director, will give 
Patience ” 


the 


our 
three performances of Gilbert and Sullivan’s ‘‘ 
on May 15, 16and 17. Flattering things are said of this 
organization 

I hear that the Broadway Tabernacle has a new contralto 
and that the lady Anna Bulkeley 
Hills. Let me congratulate both Mrs. Hills and the church. 
The lady is such a well known singer that any eulogy in 
this column and at this time would be superfluous. Of 
course it will be considered a family affair, as Charlie Haw- 
ley, the leader of the choir, is her brother-in-law. Mrs. 
Hills is worthy of the place on her merits notwithstanding. 


is our old friend Mrs. 
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last Friday at Auburn, N. Y., and made a lasting impres- 
sion. She will be heard early in June in Vogrich’s ‘‘ Cap- 
tivity” at Stamford, Conn. 

Walter J. Hall gave another of his interesting musicals 
last Wednesday afternoon at his studio in Music Hall, when 
his pupils—Miss Marie Morris Bradley, Miss May Medina, 
Master Henry Rossiter Worthington, Miss Nellie Disbrow 
and Mrs. Walter J. Hall—were assisted by Mrs. Mina 
Schilling, soprano; Miss Zora Gladys Horlocker, contralto ; 
Miss Laura Webster, of Boston, 'cellist, and Francis Fischer 
Powers, baritone. The playing of Master Worthington, 
who is but ten years old, created much enthusiasm. He 
played without his notes, and very artistically for one so 
young. All who participated gave much pleasure. It was 
a genuine treat to hear the pretty ’cellist from the Hub, 
who displayed her virtuosity to decided advantage. Mr. 
Hall himself had plenty to do, although he had no number 
upon the program ; for he did all the accompanying, and 
did it to the queen's taste, too—no, queens’ taste, for there 
were three of a kind on hand. It isn’t every solo pianist 
and organist who can accompany well; in fact, the rule is 
the other way, and Mr. Hall may be considered an excep- 
tion to this very rule. Give some more musicals, Walter! 
The people like them, because they are first-class affairs. 





the Jewish Temple, Beth-Emeth, Albany ; in addition to 
all which he proposes to teach in both cities. His voice is 
a real tenor, even throughout and very sympathetic. He 
possesses a live musical temperament and the faculty of 
being able to tell others what he knows—a rare gift among 
teachers. Good luck to you, Harry! 

John Hyatt Brewer is getting excellent results with his 
Ceecilia Ladies’ Vocal Society, of Brooklyn, as was shown 
at the third private concert last Wednesday evening at the 
Lee Avenue Congregational Church. The Brooklyn 
‘*Daily Times” of the following morning said: ‘‘ The pro- 
gram showed evidence of careful preparation and the con- 
cert was a pronounced success and a delight to all who 
heard it. Mr. Brewer’s direction of the society has, from 
the outset of the season, been felicitous and satisfactory 
and has contributed greatly to his own popularity and to 
that of the society."" The assisting artists were Harry J. 
Fellows, tenor ; J. H. Grotecloss, Jr., basso, and the New 
York Philharmonic Club. Mrs. Emma Richardson-Kiister 
presided at the piano and William A. Thayer at the organ. 
Mr. Brewer’s name appeared upon the program as a com- 
poser as well as musical director, the New York Philhar- 
monic Club playing a charming little ‘‘ Romanza” from his 
gifted pen. The chorus numbers forty-four sopranos and 





gram of which appeared in this column last week, passed | 
off most delightfully on Tuesday morning, April 24. Those | 
who took part were Miss Marguerite Hall, Miss Alice | 
Mandelick, Tom Karl, of the Bostonians ; Francis Fischer 
Powers, Barend Van Gerbig, pianist, and Miss McCall in | 
her customary work as accompanist. There was a large 
and fashionable audience, and all the artists were warmly 
received. 

| 


The University Glee Club will give its first concert on 
May 10, in the Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall, for the benefit 
of the University Settlement Society. This is a new or- 
ganization of male voices on the plan of the Mendelssohn 
Glee Club, Musurgia, Apollo and other associations. The 
members are all graduates of colleges, and the director is 
John B. Grant. 

Two ladies met at a fashionable musical. 
much to tell you,” said Miss A. ‘‘ Then let’s encore this 
pianist, so we'll have time to talk it all over,” was the bril- 
liant reply. 

‘The choir of the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, has a record that is gratifyingly refreshing in 
these days of choir changes. John Hyatt Brewer, organist 
and director, begins his fourteenth year next Sunday ; Miss | 
Marie Van her tenth year; W. R. Williams his ninth year ; | 
Frederic Reddall his sixth year and Miss Tirzah Hamlen 
her fourth year. 
Louis R. Dressler and his departing choir gave a beauti- 
ful service of song last Sunday evening at the Bergen Re- | 
formed Church, Jersey City. The names of Rheinberger, 


Schnecker, Bassford, Homer N. Bartlett, Mosenthal, Men- | 
The | 


‘*T have so 


delssohn, Fauré and Bizet appeared as composers. 
quartet, Miss Kompff, Mrs. Molten, Mr. Parker and Mr. 
Brown were assisted by Miss J. Toffey, second soprano, 
and John Holland, violinist. 

Miss Fanny M. Spencer continues to compose good 
Her latest productions in print are a song entitled 
‘* Unless,” which was sung by Max Treumann at one of the 
meetings of the Manuscript Society; an anthem, *‘As Pants 
the Hart,” and a fine Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, dedi- 
cated to the Rev.Dr. Samuel H. Virgin. 

Harry Thomas, the silver voiced tenor, left us for good 
yesterday, to settle in Albany and Troy. He leaves the 
Central Presbyterian Church, New York, and goes to St. | 
Peter's Church, Albany, of which Gerrit Smith was at one | 
time the organist. He will also sing Sunday evenings at 
the State Street M. E. Church, Troy, and he has captured | 


music. 
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STRENGTHENS B 


“Vin Mariani, the Elixir of Life, gives vigor, 
health, and energy.”—Emile Zola, 

“Honor to Vin Mariani, which so often re- 
stored my strength.” —Charles Gounod. 

“Vin Mariani is the most wonderful tonic; 
it is unequaled.”"—Fanny Davenport. 
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Mrs. Fred. Schilling, Jr., sung Bennett’s ‘‘ May Queen” 





| John C. Dempsey and Louis Schmidt, Jr., 


"7S Portraits and Autographs of Celebri- 
4 ties testifying to the uniform excellence of 


VIN MARIANI 





US, M «MARIANI WINE”? 


SOLD AT DRUCCISTS AND CROCERS. 
FOR PORTRAITS, ETC., APPLY TO MARIANI & CO., 62 W. 16th ST.. NEW YORK. 
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Miss Isabel McCall’s second annual concert, the full pro- thirteen altos. 


Miss Geraldine Morgan is very happy these days. For 
eight years she has been playing upon a Stradivarius, which 
was generously loaned her by her teacher, the famous Joa- 
chim. This instrument, according to the connoisseurs in 
Gotham, is worth over $5,000, but Joachim was willing to 
sell it for considerably less, providing the precious violin 


| could remainin the fair Geraldine’s hands. What makes the 


lady so happy just now is that her friends mailed a draft 


| for the necessary amount last Friday to the great master, 


and the fiddle is now Miss Morgan's for keeps. No wonder 
that this favorite artist seemed to play betterthan ever be- 
fore on Friday evening last at the Lenox Lyceum in the con- 
cert of the New York City Teachers’ Association ! This was 
an unusually fine concert, the other artists being Miss Nelly 
Selma, soprano: Mrs. Lucius E. Burt, reader ; Adolph Glose 
and Miss Augusta Glose, pianists; the Schumann Male Quar- 
tet and Louis R. Dressler, accompanist. Miss Carrie Fay 
Cobb, chairman of the entertainment committee, displayed 
rare qualities and sound judgment as a manager, and her 
efforts were cordially rewarded by the enthusiasm of the 
vast audience and the complete success of the affair. 

At his organ recital last Friday evening at the First Pres- 
byterian Church, William C. Carl was assisted by Miss 
Kathrin Hilke, soprano ; Miss Emma Estella Potts, contral- 
to, and Luther Gail Allen, baritone. Among the selections 
played were a ‘‘ Marche Religieuse,” by Aloys Claussman, 
and ‘‘ Canzona,” by Samuel Rousseau, both dedicated to 
Mr. Carl and played by him for the first time in public. At 
his festival concert next Friday evening the program will 
be entirely devoted to the works of George Frederick 
Hindel, and the assisting artists will be Miss Kate Percy 
Douglas, Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer, George L. P. Butler, 
violinist. 

Mr. Geo. H. Wiseman, formerly with Gilmore’s Band, 
has been engaged as solo baritone by St. Ignatius’ Church, 
Fortieth street. 


Rubinstein.—On April 11, at Vienna, Anton Rubin- 
stein organized a concert for the benefit of the Conservatory 
Pension Fund, at which he produced only his own works. 
On the following day he repeated the program to the classes 
of the Conservatory, on the 14th three parts of his opera 
‘*Moses” were performed. On the 22d he gave at Leipsic 
a matinée for students, to which he invited pupils of the 
Royal Conservatory, the Teachers’ Society and members of 
the Gewandhaus Orchestra. 
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“Vin Mariani is perfect: gives health, drives 
away the blues.” —Victorien Sardou. 

“1 am well convinced of the excellence and 
quality of Vin Mariani.”—Hienry Irving. 

“‘Vin Mariani restores strength quicker 
than any other tonic.”—Juliet Corson, 
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Mr. Carl’s Springtide Concerts.—-The second recital 
of the present series of Free Organ Concerts given by Mr. 
Carl in the First Presbyterian Church (Fifth avenue and 
Twelfth street), will take place this week Friday evening 
at 8 o'clock, and will be the last of the season. The pro- 
gram is devoted entirely tothe works of George Frederick 
Handel and will be as follows : 


Overture to the Occasional Oratorio. 


Andante maestoso. Allegro. Adagio. March. 
Muset.....(From the Sixth Grand Concerto for stringed instruments) 
Fugue in F minor; No. 5. 

Aria, “‘ Honor and arms”’...... déwibvdabebsacadsaesdens (‘* Sampson ’”’) 
Mr. John C. Dempsey. 
Organ concerto, No. 2, in B flat. 
Andante maestoso. Allegro. Andante. Allegro 


Recit. and aria, ‘‘ No longer, fate, relentless frown ”’... (‘‘ Hercules ’”’) 
Mr. Antonio H. Sawyer. 
eee Bae Piety Se Ns cabns Coc ccdidd eyeacrardvcdexevndecdaexs 


Mr. Louis Schmidt, Jr. 


OUST OO csc cdccwentcdvahentdedasscopdiucdsecassevess tases (* Pastor Fido"’) 
Recit. and eria, * Walk her, Smee. cciécncccctoscsécsece (‘* Jephtha”’) 
Mr. George L. P. Butler. 

Largo, from the opera ‘‘ Xerxes.”’ 


Mr. Louis Schmidt, Jr. 
Recit and aria, ‘‘ From mighty Kings” 
Miss Kate Percy Douglas. 
Allegro, from the Tenth Organ Concerto.” 
Recit. and duo, “ When thou art nigh’’.......ceeeeceenees (“Susanna”’) 
Miss Douglas and Mrs. Sawyer. 
Ce CUE cickndsed ticthew ne tis ccedéaeddvdccndes (‘* Messiah "’) 
Wilson G. Smith.—Mr. Wilson G. Smith, assisted by his 
talented pupil, Miss Louise Hart, played the following pro- 
gram before the Medina County Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Medina, Ohio, April 20. This was the initial meet- 
ing of the association, and proved a gratifying success to 
its promoters : 


(** Judas Maccabeeus’ 


Sonata, F major (tWO PisNOS).......cccceceeeeeceeeeesens Mozart-Grieg 
““ Magic Flute,” fantasie (two pianos).........ceesseeee Mozart-Lysberg 
Vocal— 

Selected.......csescesees cate coccescccccrcccesccoses Miss Edith Snyder 


evevene .....-Christian Sinding 


Variations (two pianos)....... 
Fragment de Ballet, op. 53.... 
Homage a Chopin, op. 57. 
Valse Caprice (after Strauss), op. 51..... 


pukeansaes Wilson G, Smith 
Miss Louise Hart. 
Vocal 
Selected... cvccsccscccccvcesccscccssovccccccvecoves Miss Edith Snyder 
pp auetheannRdapsasediocnmenten Bachmann 


Les Sylphes.......csccceees 
Valse Tyfolienme........cccccccccccvcccccccsecccscccscccccesccccscece Raff 
Arranged for two pianos by Wilson G. Smith. 

Berceuse, op. 47........++5: ‘abe 
Homage a Schumann, op. 57..... 


Love Sonnet, op. 57....e.cccccccee f CETtete eet eeeseees Wilson G. Smith 
Vespers Chimes, op. 56 | 
Scherzo Tarantelle, op. 57 F 
Mr. Smith 
WOOAA BitS oasis ee ccceeccsek decd ccecccavsesvedsevededesdecegéses Pirani 
Bruehl 


Tarantelle, .....cccccsccccccesecescees 
Two pianos. 

Rochester’s Melourgia.—According to all reports the 
last concert of the Melourgia Society, of Rochester, was the 
best ever given by this able chorus. George W. Walton 
made his first appearance as director of the club, and 
handled his forces most effectively. Buck’s ‘‘ Bugle Song” 
is said to have been given in a most finished manner, and 
is conceded the finest piece of work the club has ever done. 
Smart’s ‘‘ Legend of the Rhine” and songs by Abt, Shel- 
ley, Meyer Helmund and Vincent Smith were also given. 
Miss Cushing, Mr. Schenck and the Rochester String Quar- 
tet assisted. 

Mr. Carl in Boston.—Mr. William C. Carl has been en- 
gaged for an organ concert to be given in the First Spir- 
itual Temple, Exeter and Newbury streets, Boston, on 
Tuesday afternoon, May 15, at 4 o'clock. 

Miss Stella Strickland.—Miss Stella Strickland, assis- 
tant teacher of piano playing, at Bailey Springs University, 
Ala., gave a recital on Friday, the 20th inst., on which oc- 
casion she was assisted by Miss Jamie Thompson, reader. 
Following was the program. 


Sonata, No. 17 (Cotta edition)......cccsceceserseeeeeeeees Ww. 
Second piano part by Edward Grieg. 
Allegro, andante, allegretto, 


A. Mozart 


Recitation, “ Archie Dean”... ccccccccccccccccessccsscsoscccons 
Minuet,....... Bi aot hewadawkscaaaunigeyee adie Bach-MacDowell 
IRs cer nar ) 

Bourrée, from Sixth violin somata..........cccccscscecceuces Bach-Raff 
ROCIASe, Oia, GE. ccc ccccccccgsccccedeveccccescescecucce 

“ Song of the Brook ”’...... Bcudascccedetevicelbecisetie Ethelbert Nevin 
Andante tranquillo, op. 116, NO. 2.......cceeeeeeeeeee Nicolai von Wilm 
Impromptt, OP. 8B.,..ccccccccccsccecccccccccveseves W. L. Blumenschein 


Zippora Monteith.—Mrs. Monteith has removed toa 
more commodious studio, at No. 17 East Sixteenth street, 
where she will continue to receive pupils for voice produc- 
tion and the study of oratorio. Mrs. Monteith is making a 
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specialty of oratorio readings, having just returned from 
London, where she studied with Alberto Randegger. 


St. Paul Musikverein.—The Musikverein of St. Paul 
gave its first public concert on April 24 at Ford Music Hall 
as a testimonial to its director, Chas. A. Fisher. The 
Men’s Chorus, Miss Alma N. Johnson and E. C. Murdock 
took part. 

Brooklyn.—A matinée entertainment in aid of the Home 
for Epileptics was given at Columbia Theatre, Brooklyn, 
on Thursday afternoon of last week under the direction of 
Miss Ida Whittington. Mr. Edward O’Mahoney, the well- 
known basso, was the leading attraction. 

Ellis Brooks.—Ellis Brooks, for many years director of 
Brooks’ New York Military Band, has been chosen as di- 
rector of the band of the Second Regiment, Illinois National 
Guard, of Chicago, and will at once take charge of that or- 
ganization, which will in future be known as Brooks’ 
Second Regiment Band. The band consists of good ma- 
terial, and under Mr. Brooks’ efficient discipline will make 
a name for itself. 

Mr. Brooks is well known in the Eastern and central sec- 
tions of the country, and for six years has had a winter 
engagement at St. Augustine. Fla. 

Edward M. Young.—Last Wednesday evening Mr. 
Edward M. Young, with the assistance of his wife and a 
number of his bright pupils, gave a concert at Newark, 
N. J., with this program : 


SED, WRN IG Dia bastcdicinndacedkeasasidversincace Beethoven 
Grave, allegro molto e con brio, adagio cantabile, rondo. 
Miss M. Amanda Voorhees. 


Wiad Gand: © BS Te ao aie win ic aid ccivdeccnncncivsies Bruno E. Fink 
Mr. and Mrs. Young. 
OU Were Came CGE 7 8 sor occcencstccesnccescstas Haydn 
Miss Arbuckle. 
Noat ples ammbrad, (° Pignte Vs cnicccwavisccdecasctcsicsccccecedenee Mozart 


Mr. Young. 
BePONGERs coc cccccccccccccccsccoveccecosesscccctecesosesece Henri Berény 


WOOP ME cxcdbéccavedunevdksescdtesxesanoes 
Mrs. Voorhees. 
WEE PEON bid icds sa sedece vise eeenciscbcighiviasestencaces res Mattei 


Miss Carrie Jacobus 





CP BA i svccdecnsversncnsecioadeanstisscchacecussseendeceds Dessaur 
Miss Arbuckle 
I A BO occ cccontdeadedanadnotsnsdée eet Bikes cbes Handel 
Mr. Young 
SO Sarteee SON... ccccketedundiacndunatecabhe vencceoens J. Haydn Waud 
Miss Bernice Francisco. 
“ Rew ivacsé ves covet udeccedutvsddacaerevenetenscmanaanetan F. Schira 
Mrs. Young. 
Vocal duet, ‘I Feel Thy Angel Spirit’’............. Graben-Hoffman 


Miss Arbuckle and Mr. Young. 

Similar concerts will be given by Mr. Young at Morris- 
town and Boonton. The Choral Union, of the latter place, 
of which Mr. Young is director, will give a concert about 
May 15. 

A Musical Reunion.—A reunion will be held by the 
Liebling Amateurs at Kimball Hall, Chicago, to-morrow 
evening. Miss Ella Hartman, soprano; Miss Charlotte 
Bennett, violin; Miss Hedwig Schmoll, violoncello ; Miss 
Louise B. Brown, banjo, and Miss Leah Hartman, piano, 
will assist. 

John L. Bonn.—The sixth entertainment of the People’s 
Course at Waterbury, Conn., was a very successful piano 
recital by John L. Bonn, of that place. 


At Columbia.—The Columbia (S. C.) Choral Society gave 
three concerts on April 18 and 19. The first was a choral 
concert on Wednesday evening with Miss Effie Stewart (in 
place of Mrs. Genevra Johnstone Bishop), J. B. MacMillan, 
violin ; A. Gonzales and M. H. Moore, baritone. A piano 
and violin recital was given Thursday afternoon by Joan 
Van Hulsteyn and Richard Burmeister, the latter winning 
a most flattering reception, and in the evening Miss Stew- 
art, Mr. Burmeister and Mr. Van Hulsteyn were heard. 

Shattuck’s Madrigal School.—Charles F. Shattuck, 
basso and composer, intends opening a school in New York 
for glee and madrigal singing, and with double quartet, 
&c., to give concerts and furnish music tor private enter- 
tainments. 

William H. Sherwood.—A circular has been received 
from the Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company ad- 
vertising Mr. William H. Sherwood, who is a warm ad- 
mirer of the Mason & Hamlin pianos. The circular is 
illustrated by an excellent portrait of Mr. Sherwood, and 
a picture of his hands in position on the keyboard, as well 
as by portraits of Nikisch, Thomas and Damrosch, with 
whose orchestras Mr. Sherwood has played with the great- 
est success. 

Seidl Society’s Program.—The Seidl Society of Brook- 
lyn celebrated its fifth anniversary last week by a dinner 
given in honor of Mr. Seidl, and made public the important 
news that the Seidl Orchestra would be at Brighton Beach 
during the coming summer and play under Mr. Seidl’s 
directorship. Since that time the work of preparation has 
gone on steadily, and one week from the day of the dinner 
the society has its program for the season well nigh com- 
pleted. The season will be opened with a dinner at the 
Brighton, at which it is expected that all the members and 
friends of Ahe society will be present. 


Soloists will appear at the concerts during the week of the 





Fourth of July. Subsequently there will be a Wagner fes- 
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tival of a unique character. Mr. Seidl will play the 
‘‘ Trilogy ” as Wagner decreed it should be played—in five 
performances—and, later, acts from popular operas will be 
sung. Good soloists will be secured by the society, and 
acts from ‘ Rusticana,” ‘‘ Faust,” ‘‘ Martha,” “ Flying 
Dutchman,” ‘‘ Lohengrin,” and many others will be given 
from time to time. 

One day of every week will be devoted to symphonies, 
and all of Beethoven’s works will be heard. Dvordk’s 
‘* American Symphony ” is on the list for an early hearing. 
So also are the ‘‘ Spanish Rhapsody ” and other new compo- 
sitions. 

The Seidl Society has taken its former capacious club 
rooms, and the extraordinary enthusiasm of the women 
who have carried the society through its five years of labor 
may be accounted for by reason of the fact that the music 
fund called for is rapidly growing. The society will issue 
on Monday books of various sizes, containing tickets which 
are to be good for any time. 

The president of the society, Mrs. Laura C. Langford, 
will deliver a lecture at the Academy of Music in Brooklyn 
shortly on ‘‘ The Motives of the Trilogy,” which Mr. Seid] 
will illustrate at the piano, and she will also have the as- 
sistance of violin and harp accompaniments.—‘' Times.” 

Mancinelli Denies.—Signor Mancinelli wrote from Chi- 
cago tothe London ‘‘Sunday Times” denying the state- 
ment that the proposed performance of ‘‘ The Barber of 
Seville” by ladies only at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, was due to his initiative. He confessed to have 
been ‘‘ much annoyed” by the assertion, and he further re- 
marked that the performance of a similar kind which took 
place in Madrid was given only as a joke in carnival time, 
and was not conducted by Mancinelli himself, but by his 
assistant, Perez. 

A Chicago Benefit.—A concert will be given under the 
auspices of a number of prominent society women of Chi- 
cago for the benefit of Laura Sanford and Fanchon H. 
Thompson at Central Music Hall on May 8. Mr. Theo. 
Thomas and the Chicago Orchestra will assist in this pro- 
gram: 


Overture, “ Fingal’s Cave’’.. , 


: maid coeccccccccrsccccvecccceccs sMOENGeCISEOR 
Capriccio Brilliant, op. 22.... § Sendelnerhe 
Laura Sanford. 

“ Dance o + Snirite? 
Dance ¢ Happy ‘ pirits +) “Orpheus”. ) 
“* Dance of the Furies”’....... is ae 7) Padann .. Gluck 


Recitative and aria, ‘‘ Che Faro” agndee 
Fanchon H. Thompson 
.. Beethoven 


Finale, “ Prometheus ” , 
.. Tschaikowsky 


“* Blégie ”’ 


songs 
I edn kdb cécacveuucaats 
** Myosotis ” 


sedgbneuedoncss ces Eleanor Smith 
SOVTCTTITT CLE TT eT eC CO oe Faure 
(With violoncello obligato.) 
Fanchon H. Thompson. 
Piano solos 
“ Etincelles” Moszkowski 


NORD. 05 c ceccccccccccccccocoscccccsness Chopin 
Laura Sanford. 
ii eS: eee Gee F . . aise cane chedemahantan dd taawe Grieg 
Morning 


Asa's Death. 
Anitra’s Dance. 
In the Halls of the Mountain King. 

Third Orpheus Concert.—The third concert of the Or- 
pheus Society was given under the direction of Mr. Arthur 
Mees at Madison Square Concert Hall, on Thursday even- 
ing of last week. Rita Elandi, soprano, and Victor Herbert 
were the soloists. 

Howard Agnew.—Howard Agnew, a well-known writer 
on musical and literary subjects, died of pneumonia last 
week after a short illness. He was for six years connected 
with the editorial department of ‘‘ The Commercial Ad- 
vertiser,” and for the last three years had been the musical 
critic of that paper. On Thursday night, although not 
feeling well, he attended the production of ‘‘ Werther” at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. The next morning he was 
unable to leave his house. Pneumonia resulted. Mr. 
Agnew was thirty-five years old. He was graduated from 
Harvard in 1881, and immediately after leaving college en- 
tered newspaper work. In 1885 he married Miss Marian 
Weston, a daughter of Edmond Weston of this city, who, 
with one child, a daughter, survives him.—‘ Times.” 

Seeboeck’s Concert.—One the largest audiences 
which ever assembled in Kimball Hall, Chicago, gathered 
there last Wednesday evening to do honor to Mr. W. C. E. 
Seeboeck, who on that evening gave his annual concert. 
The program was as follows : 


of 


QUMTEE, OP GE. cre cccccccccccccccswcccccscccccscccccscesecceseces Dvorak 
“The Old Guard”’.......... ; 
Pewee P vedunddabecudeacsvcedde couaasbecda Seeboeck 
Variations for two pianos.. 
PU a os ewe daewecedsesed dusteccadsadovsesictoocsvetesosstes Ernst 
Two small piano pieces..... . 
I I enuceune Seeboeck 


Quintet No. 2, D minor..... 
and, as can be seen, is mostly Mr. Seeboeck’s own com- 
positions. 

Mr. Seeboeck had the assistance of the Bendix String 
Quartet, to whom the quintet was dedicated. Mr. George 
Ellsworth Holmes, to whom the song was dedicated, also 
assisted. Mr. Emil Liebling played the second piano part 
of the variations, and the violin. solo was played by Mr. 
Max Bendix. 

Mr. Seeboeck has the reputation of being a versatile 
genius in the way of music, which fact is becoming more 
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| more acknowledged by the musicians of Chicago. 


1n accompanist he has no superior. He is a fine pianist 


alent 
cessary. Mr. Seeboeck has composed an opera which 
as to have been produced in the East this season, but 


with at 
f ne 
rriter knows this arrangement fell through. 

ably the largest work which Mr. Seeboeck has had pro- 
It certainly made a favorable impression on the 


wudience and the representative musicians who were pres- 
ent. As Mr. Seeboeck is a fertile writer it is undoubtedly 
fact that 10 this line he will have the greatest success. 


Eugenie Ferrer Plays.—Eugenie M. Ferrer, a pianist, 
le her first appearance in this city at the Hotel Bruns- 
Miss Ferrer 


} 


vick on Thursday evening last. 
rnian by birth and is of Spanish origin. She was at her 
best in a couple of encores. She has good technical ability 


i plays understandingly, but lacks the temperament to 


play Chopin acceptably, though two of his compositions 
were on the program. 
Mrs. Adele Laeis Baldwin, contralto; Mrs. Eleanor 


Emil Grarfim, violin, and the Schubert 


Cleaver, sopran 
i. The affair was given under 


rreeably assistec 


patronage of several society ladies and a brilliant audi- 





nce was in attendance. 


Miss Breen’s Benefit.—A very enjoyable concert was ten- 


red Miss Alice Breen at Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall last 
Friday evening, when she was assisted by Miss Dora 
Becker, violin; Mackenzie Gordon, tenor ; Geo. W. Fergus- 


ree 


in, and the Mendelssohn 
‘* Elizabeth's ” 
Massenet’s 


W. Stebbins, o 
Miss Buen sang very gracefully 
Tannhiuser, and from 
id Schlesinger. She has a pleasing voice and was 
most artistically a 
Mr. 
Mr. Gordon were both very successful in 
id thé Mendelssohn Quartet and Mr. Stebbins 


mn, baritone ; G 
Ouartet 
airs 


prayer tron = 


sive Miss Becker played 


upriccio by Saint-Saéns, and other selections. 





Fergusson 
their 
also came in for a share of the general applause. 





The Lablache Concert. ostponed concert by the 


The } 





pupils of Mrs. Lablache took place at Chickering Hall on 
luesday even of last week, the following students tak- 
g part Martha Miner, Miss Helen Proctor, Miss 
Weed, Miss Lidstrom, Miss Rogers, Miss Carey, Mrs 
Griffin, Miss Della Niden, Miss Van de Water, Miss Shel- 
Miss S and Miss Gumper, pupil of Mrs. Murio 
Celli. The pupils have good voices and made a very fa- 


Nordica, of the Grand Opera, gave a 





impression 


charming singing more than 


number of songs and by her 
compensated for the absence of Scalchi and Vignas. 

Four Harp Recitals.—Mr. John Cheshire, the well- 
known harpist, will give a series of four popular harp re- 
citals at Wissner Hall, Brooklyn, on the Saturday even- 
ings, May 12, 19 and 26 and June 2. He will have the 
assistance of several popular performers, including Mrs. 
Cheshire, pianist, and Miss Zie Cheshire, who makes her | 


ied 


The annual examinations of 


New York College Notes. 


the New York College of Music for medals and diplomas 
will take place at the College Hall from May 7 until May 
12. The closing concert for the season will be given at 


Chickering Hall on May 16. During June, July and Au- 


gust the college will be open for a special summer course, 


ision of Mr. Alexander Lambert. 


nder the super, 
A Choir Concert.—The choir of the Eighteenth Street 


liet 


Church will give a complimentary concert at the 
D. G, Dr. 


Metho 


church to-morrow evening Henderson, tenor ; 


R. M. Davenport, baritone, and Mr. A. B. Rodenbeck, | 
bass, will assist. Mr. Geo. M. Greene, organist of the 
church, will have the direction 


Frencesca Guthrie Moyer’s Dates.—Mrs. Frencesca 
Guthrie Moyer, the dramatic soprano, sang at Detroit with 
the Philharmonic Club of that city on Tuesday, April 24. 
She sings in Chicago this week; at Indianapolis at the 
Wagner Music Festival, May 7, with Emil Fischer, Sousa 
a cho 100. She has engagements clear to July 1, 


ind rus of 


and is in great demand, 


Rive-King Recital.—A piano recital was played by 


Mrs. Rivé-King on the evening of April 20 at the residence 
Whitney. 


lent form and played a classical program in an artistic and 


ex-Secretary Wm. C Mrs. King was in excel- 


ol 
finished manner. This artist has played in a number of 
private recitals this season, and all of them successfully. 
Wednesday Morning Class.—The second private con- 
cert of ‘‘ The Wednesday Morning Class,” Mr. Albert G. 
Thies conductor, will take place in Chamber Music Hall, 
May 9. Fisher's ‘‘ Wreck of the Hesperus” will be pro- 


duced 


The Organ Grinder Question.—The musical unions of 


Brooklyn and Jersey City are agitating against the organ | 


grinder and street bands 3oth are intolerable nuisances 


and should be banished from our streets 


Marie Lovell Brown.—Marie Lovell Brown (Mrs. New- 
ton Dexter) will sail for Europe in June to spend the sum- | 
mer in London and Paris. Mrs. Lovell Brown has been | 
busily engaged in teaching the past season, and is just now 


As | 


reading at sight, and transposing at sight | 


is a Cali- | 


| gentleman of several years’ experience in Europe. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| 
finishing a piano work entitled ‘‘ First Studies in Reading, 


Rhythm and Expression.” The work can scarcely fail to 
be valuable, as Mrs. Lovell Brown is well known as a pains- 
taking and capable teacher and recognized authority on 
piano technic. 

Marum String Quartet.—The fourth concert of the 
Marum String Quartet of Chicago took place at the Schiller 
Building Recital Hall in that city on the evening of April 
17. The program consisted of the Mendelssohn trio in D 
minor, op. 49; the Gade sonata for piano and violin in D 
minor, op. 21, and Mozart’s quintet for clarinet and 
strings. The soloists were Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood, piano, 
Mr. Joseph Schreurs, clarinet and Mr. Ludwig Marum, 
violin. 

Gerard-Thies Evening of Song.—The second Gerard- 
Thies concert, which took place at Chamber Music Hall 
Monday evening, April 30, proved the increasing popularity 
of these entertainments, as there was not a vacant seat 
either on the floor or gallery ; in fact extra chairs were pro- 
vided for a number of late comers, while many had to 
stand up. 


It was an enjoyable concert and the audience never tired | 


of applauding Miss Gerard, Mr. Theisand Mr. Herbert, the 





‘cellist. The following was the program : 

“ Pliege, Voglein, Fliege’’... 1. ccceseccceeceeceessecceecesseseess Fesca 

‘Du Bist Wie Eine Blume’’.........scssscccccccccesecccoss Rubinstein 

* Still Wie Die Nacht”’... Lesh s.vendonoonedpeecdewenbesages Bohm 
Mr. Albert G. Thies. 

‘ Michaela’s Aria,” (“Carmen ").....cccccsescccccccces -+-- Bizet 
Miss Louise Gerard. 

Camtslean " ..cccrccoresvecesdetsecvdesecvevseeseecenevess Goltermann 
Gay Irda 066.065 ent bneeeyndcneeceeseoesetesesees Von Joens 
Mr. Victor Herbert 

Hindoo Song "’ (‘‘ Despair ’’)....ccccscccscccscecssecevceveces semberg | 
Mr. Albert G. Thies 
Evensong ine vere) 
My Heart and Lute” — és pdessavwssaeeipun Kjerulf | 
On the Hillside ” \ 
Miss Louise Gerard 
a Bowl Dibden | 
“My Pretty 
Sal oO 
Pensée Amoureuse ”’.....cccccccccsccscscevecceccescvcccsecsees Herbert 
At s oot cceéovecatsunyenseeeuwe ee Davidoff 
Mr. Victor Herbert | 
From a ‘* Childs’ Garden of Verses:”’ 
“ Dark Brown is the River”’.............. ) 
“Of Speckled Eggs the Birdie Sings’ > Ethelbert Nevin 
“In Winter I Get Upat Night’’..... a oe 
Miss Louise Gerard 
“Catto DAO” 6 nus cccvccetedséeectvettnetedcesversatuecenasse Rotoli 


Miss Louise Gerard and Mr, Albert G. Thies. 


While the artists were successful in all their numbers, 
especial mention may be made of the fine rendering of the 


Kjerulf songs by Miss Gerard and of the German songs | 


which Mr. Thies sang in a highly commendable manner as 
his first number. He also sang Bemberg’s ‘‘ Hindoo Song” 
| with much feeling and expression. Mr. Victor Herbert 
| earned hearty applause for the brilliant execution of sev- 
eral ‘cello soli, and he should also receive credit for the 
| faultless accompaniment on the piano of Mr. Thies’ first 
| number. 
pieces on the program. 


Olver Recites.—The following is the program of the 
eleventh organ recital, which was given last Sunday after- 
noon at St. Paul’s Universalist Church, corner of Prairie 
avenue and Thirtieth street, Chicago, Ill., by Frank Slade 
Mr. Olver was assisted by Miss Jennie Gray, so- 
Miss Margaret Goetz, contralto; Mr. Harry Cas- 


Olver. 
prano , 
sidy, tenor 


53, in F minor...........- . Moritz-Brosig 


Fantasie, op 


“ Farewell, ye Limpid Springs" (“* Jephtha "’).........eeeseeees Handel 
loccata in G major........+++- Vacs vgenbdntevbacesedesuses senor Dubois | 
“fo Mative Watt” T° CHOIR sc ccencicescncccsepencedcessens Haydn 
Overture, “‘Merry Wives of Windsor” .........ccecceeeeseceeces Nicolai 
‘Zion Spreadeth Her Hands” (“ Elijah ’’)............... Mendelssohn 
Canon in B mimotssccccccccescocvcccscccccccescccsecesseveseos Schumann 
GAVOt... ccccccccccsevecercevssdessecocvcccsseseoceses Xaver Scharwenka 
‘I Heard the Voice of Jesus ”’.......ccccccsesersceeccess W.H. Pontius 
Orchestral March.cccccccccsccscccveccgstnccesocoesocrstocnds D. R. Munn 


YOUNG German lady, diplomaed for piano, harmony 
and counterpoint in Raff Conservatory, Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, Germany, seeks position in a prominent conser- 


vatory. Address A. B., care of THE Musicat Courier. 


ANTED—A well-known New York contralto desires 
engagement with a first-class, reliable concert com- 
| pany. Address ‘‘ Malibran,” care of THE Musica Courier. 


ANTED by a pianist who has studied abroad for 
four years and who contemplates returning to 
America next spring, a position as teacher of the piano at 
a well established conservatory or academy. Address 
| **K. R.,” office of Tue Musica Courier, 19 Union Square, 
W., New York city. 


RGANIST—Wanted a position as organist and choir 

master in a Catholic church or cathedral by an English 
Since 
1887 has held a high position in this country. Will be able 
to resign present appointment in September. Address 
Organist, care of Prof. J. A. Mitchell, Mt, St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, near Emmittsburg, Md. 


Miss K. Vashti was the accompanist of the other | 





Mr. Franklin Sonnekolb’s Concert. 
M* FRANK SONNEKOLB, in conjunction 

with Mrs. Clara Poole-King, Miss Martha Garrison 
Miner, Miss Lucia Bender and Mr. Victor Herbert, gave a 





concert at the Waldorf Saturday evening, April 25. The 
following was the program : 

AGADic oi's0 dope onvesces eoseee eecccee ev ecceenceces ececcevecees Schumann 
Eolian harp, etude No. 1, Op. 25.........cececeecsceves teeeeeeeeesChopin 
ROCOMMIIEIICES 0 05.00 ine ccesds onde beobacsectdacdic thee teseecnes Schumann 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 12.........ccccccssecescencees éocceng «++-Liszt 


Mr. Franklin Sonnekolb. 
Goltemann 
Van Goens 








ES és cxncs canecccvashbaseueuess das caddieteewhacidars Chaminade 
Mrs. Clara Poole-King. 
Pe TONG 55556 os ik so do teed ch canncekcdeese: Keebbs Sonnekolb 
RD, GOR Do du nchtsssdingeycchdeseathnn scphenrsii saad chbecesan ent Chopin 
Anacreon Ode, “To His Lyre” ....... ) : 
Gavot (concert study in octaves).,..... eked oa ene eT sonnekolb 
} Mr. Franklin Sonnekolb. 
* Peter: Fe isis oe as ce dcns do cetnenns és sdenddsnedb deddectes Caracciolo 
| Minuiet.........csssecccccccecccccsccescesenccsecseecs Leopold Damrosch 
| Mrs. Clara Poole-King. 
| Pale RASNEG © os voscssccvcnvbnces sencsacececuceneecadecss Herbert 
FE Ce ic dvcvicnnindnsdecevess ReneedesKONechbEnaseus Davidoff 
Mr. Victor Herbert. 
5 SR ates BEY LAR Ge 8 ons ct ecesa cescsnseswnsseccosesescanen Bevignani 
| Miss Martha Garrison Miner. 
| ‘Danse Macabre” (duo for two pianos)..................... Saint-Saéns 
Miss Lucia Bender (pupil of Mr. Sonnekolb) and Mr. Franklin 
Sonnekolb. 


After the first four piano numbers, which Mr. Sonnekolb 
| played most artistically, he announced that Mr. Carl Dufft, 
| who was to sing, had sent a telegram regretting his in- 
| ability to appear owing to an attack of tonsilitis. 

Mr. Victor Herbert played his cello pieces with the usual 
success, and Mrs. Clara Poole-King sang in a faultless 
| manner her several numbers as well as several encores, for 
| which she was rewarded with flowers and much applause. 
Miss Miner and Miss Bender were also very efficient and 
| contributed not a little to the success of the entertainment. 
| Mr. F. Q. Dulcken deserves great credit for the admirable 
piano accompaniment. A fashionable and intelligent au- 
diance assisted at this, one of the best concerts of this spring 
season, all of which must have been very gratifying to Mr. 
Sonnekolb, 


| Mr. Stankowitch’s Recital. 
HE last of the series of the eight Virgil 
piano school recitals was given on last Wednesday 
evening at Steinway Hall by Mr. Anthony Stankowitch, a 
| pianist from Philadelphia, who has recently located in New 
| York. The hall and adjacent rooms were crowded to over- 
flowing with eager listeners. The program was a very at- 
tractive one and the most taxing upon the player of any 
of those heretofore given. We were unable to hear the 
entire program, but in the numbers that we did hear Mr. 
Stankowitch showed not only true musicianship and a won- 
derful memory, but displayed a technic which proved equal 
to the exacting demands of the program. 

Much of his passage playing showed marked delicacy 
and finger facility. The beauty of his tonal effects goes to 
prove that the use of the clavier has not robbed his playing 
| of its musical quality. Not having heard Mr. Stankowitch 
before it isimpossible to judge of the improvement that he 
has made since adopting the clavier method. We hope for 
a further opportunity of hearing him. 

The following was the program : 


PCG AE TO io ook oh ica ctsucvetsccdecsedicce .. Bach 
RONG, 0 GR TE OE oi cds civicvccsvedivdscecdsesas . Beethoven 
Ce aoa ccccscamnrieneiesbednatdedsesbnéccuneueds ata Schumann 
“On the Mountains,” op. 19....... 
at ee rere 
Rise enw, 0S: 65.6." eee GENE 
“Bamoreske,” OP. 6...ccccscccoce 
Re basis oar cca npis lise hen ihary cease > dlasceeenetia Brassin 
CE PIN a ona ncidecvancrwapesduasentadesscdesocscecss Chopin-Liszt 
TR ME Uinderccperasplibewsaereaateedateerdsannsvcrteda'e .. Jensen 
RE Sins vhs sBEUS1bs50susddernCbesebedesveseuaahuscsereseseoeness Chopin 
ON vw ccccvthecv eres Feanseictesséveanccererdsseticn oie .. Liszt 
CCE CEE ei ae schubert-Tausig 


Schiller Recites.—The following is a program of Mr. 
Hans von Schiller’s piano recital, which takes place at 
Lyon, Potter & Co.’s Hall, under the auspices of the Chi- 
cago Musical College, Friday evening next : 


.V. Lachner 
Beethoven 







Preludium and Toccata 
Botinta, OP. B, C mM coscccscccccssvccccscceccoccce 
“At the Spring”’ 
Petrarca Sonette, E major. 


First Movement from Sonata op. 10..........c.eeeceeeeeeeces D’ Albert 
Polish Song..... ) . : 
aaa: [TEEPE ee ee eee ee snes Gee eueeseenaeat ere tetees Chopin 
MR Tiicus slide ueihdpabbedecstetsterseesecoes Ad. Koelling 
EE UMD accaccanascecetesotccsecs secad@encececseenss E. Liebling 
“Spring Dawn” 





Legende, “St. Franziscus Walking on the Waves”.............++ 
Agnes Thomson.—Agnes Thomson has finished a most 
brilliant concert season and has gone with a party of pleas- 





ure seekers to visit San Francisco and the Pacific Coast. 
The party will remain there about six weeks. ‘This will be 


Mrs. Thomson’s first view of the Pacific Slope, and as-her 
engagements have been incessant since she appeared in 
‘* The Messiah " at the World’s Fair last June her rest has 





been well earned, 











** Etelinda.” — The triumphs of Mildred Marion's 
‘‘Etelinda” at Florence are reported to increase with each 
performance. 

Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut.”—The first per- 
formance of this work took place at Turin in February last 
year. Since then it has been given in Italy at Milan, 
Brescia, Lucca, Udine, Ascoli, Modena, Bologna, Roma, 
Piacenza, Verona, Novarra, Messina, Naples, Ferrara, 
Genova, Pesaro, Palermo, Pisa, Padua, Trent and Trieste. 
Abroad at Madrid, Lisbon, Buda-Pesth, Prague, Hamburg, 
Rio Janeiro, buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario and San 
Paulo, Brazil. It will soon be given at Leipsic, Warsaw, 
Lemberg, Cologne, Breslau, Mannheim and London. 

Something Like an Encore.—At a performance 
of ‘* Falstaff" at Madrid, Maurel, when one of his airs was 
redemanded, gave as the encore the French translation in- 
stead of the Italian text. Encored again, he sang the first 
verse in Italian, the second in French ; encored again, he 
sang the French, the second in Italian. 
Luckily the audience let him go at that. 


first verse in 


The Munich Wagner Performances.—The 
Munich managers have issued the following program of 
the performances of Wagner's works from August 8 to 
October 2 next: ‘* Der Ring des Nibelungen,” four times ; 
‘* Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg,” four times; ‘‘ Tristan 
und Artists—-Mesdames Katharina 
Settaque (Munich), Bianca Bianchi (Buda-Pesth), Viktoria 
Blank, Johanna Borchers (Munich), Pauline de Ahna (Wei- 
mar), Lilli Drebler, Emanuela Frank (Munich), Katharina 
Greve-Klafsky (Hamburg), Kornelia Meysenheyn, Fanny 
Moran-Olden, Margarethe and Pauline Sigler (Munich), 
Gisela Staudig! (Berlin), Milka Ternina, Mathilde Weker- 
Max Alvary (Hamburg), Alfred 
Theodor Bertram, Otto 
Brucks, Anton Fuchs (Munich), Karl Grengg (Vienna), 
Heinrich Gudehus (Berlin), Eugen Gura (Munich), Sebas- 
tian Hofmiiller (Dresden), Heinr. Knote, Theodor Mayer, 
Max Mikorey (Munich), Karl Nebe, Fritz Plank (Karls- 
ruhe), Theodor Reichmann (Vienna), Otto Schelper (Leip- 
sic), Gustav Siehr, Heinr. Vogl, Raoul Walter, Heinrich 
Wiegand (Munich). In this list it will be seen that no Ber- 
lin artist, except Gudehus, who is engaged at the Berlin 
Opera only for a few months, appears, and the Munich 
papers speak of a coolness between the two houses since 
the engagement of Weingartner for Munich and Miss 


Isolde,” five times. 


lin (Munich). Messrs 


3auberger, Kaspar Bausewein, 


Ternina for Berlin. 

Mendes’ Advice.—Students of singing who aspire to 
stage honors would do well to heed this advice given by the 
eminent French author and critic, Catulle Mendés: 


The Wagner roles, which at first glance appear so exacting, so diffi- 


cult, in brief so ungrateful, offer to those who master them incom- 
parable success. Be advised, tenori, bassiandsoprani. Think of the 
world-wide fame which Van Dyck has gained in a few years; think 
of the triumphs of Delmas as *‘ Telramund " and “ Wotan ;” think of 


Miss Bréval, who at once after her departure from the Conservatory 
was intrusted with the part of * Briinnhilde,” and became famous in 


the course of a single month ; think how Cossira’s fame has spread 
since he sang “ Tristan’ at the Thé&tre de la Monnaie. So a little 
energy, ladies and gentlemen, that is all. The high C in “ William 


Tell,” even when a chest note, the colorature in the great air of 

Lucia,” are no longer good for anything. Your master, the public, 
wants other pleasures, demands other stimulants. Obey your master ! 
You will not have to repent it, and the sense for the ideal will unfold 
itself more and more in your fatherland. 

A Chopin Biographer.—Dr. J. Schucht, who died 
in Leipsic on March 31, was the author of a most valuable 
little book on Chopin which ought to be translated at once 
into English. Short as it is, it showsa much deeper in- 
sight into Chopin’s genius than Niecks does in his two- 
volume biography. 

The Wagner Conquest. — When Wagner's 
‘‘ Nibelung Trilogy ” had its first performance at Bayreuth, 
in 1876, several eminent German critics prophesied that it 
would never be heard outside of that city. But in 1893 
forty German cities had 257 performances of these ‘ im- 
possible and tiresome” music dramas! One of them was 
given in Paris forty-six times. This year the Nibelung 
conquest of the world goes merrily on. In Milan the 
‘‘ Walkiire” was the only success of the season, and was 
given so often that at the twentieth performance some of the 
subscribers rebelled and clamored fora change. Portugal, 


too, intended to enter the lists with the ‘‘ Walkiire,” but 
the illness of a leading singer made its postponement 
necessary. 


In Madrid there is a large Wagner colony, and 
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H. Lévi, the eminent Munich and Bayreuth conductor, 
was lately invited to give a Wagner concert there,which was 
attended by the Queen and was the great event of the 
season. 

When ‘ Tannhiuser” was first produced in Vienna a 
parody of it appeared which soon had more performances 
than the opera itself. On March 12 the parody reached its 
100th repetition, while the opera is on its way toward the 
300th. In Dresden, on January 24, they celebrated the 


| twenty-fifth anniversary of the first ‘‘ Meistersinger ” per- 


formance. At that time only one Dresden paper favored 
Wagner ; to-day there is no dissentient voice in the chorus 
of praise. Cosima Wagner has earned the gratitude of all 
composers, for she has been the means of securing a change 
in the Austrian copyright, prolonging an author's rights 
from ten years to thirty years after his death. Thus Bay- 
reuth will have a monopoly of ‘‘ Parsifal” till 1912. Sieg- 
fried Wagner is still giving concerts, and enjoying some of 
the honors which ought to have fallen to his father’s lot at 
a time in life when he could have appreciated them. Sieg- 
fried lately gave a concert in Brussels, and said afterward 
that he agreed with Mottl that the local strings and wood 
wind were better than in the Berlin and Leipsic orches- 
tras. He has received and refused invitations to conduct 
in London, Antwerp and New York.—‘‘ Evening Post.” 


Russian Songs.—Last summer the Russian Geo- 
graphical Society sent an exploring expedition for Volks- 
lieder into the districts of Viatka, Vologda and Kostroma. 
The expedition reported that the old Russian Lied was 
dying out, only the oldest inhabitants knowing any of the 
tunes, while in the villages, the factories, the barracks, 
everywhere, were heard tunes that had drifted from the 
cities. 

Ed. Grieg.—The composer, Ed. Grieg, it was lately 
announced, would conduct a performance of his works at 
the Colonne concert, Paris, on April 15. This date was 
wrong, it should be April 22. 

De Vere-Sapio.—Mrs. de Vere-Sapio, who recently 
made such successful appearances in Europe, has been 
engaged for a lucrative and extensive tour of many 
months in Australia, Tasmania and New Zealand, and is 
now on her way to the Antipodes, from whence she is ex- 
pected to return in October to fulfill several engagements in 
London. 

Gretry.—Grétry’s “ Richard Coeur de Lion” has re- 
cently been revived at Brussels. 

Johannes Wolff.—The London Musical Union is 
about to be revived by the well-known violinist, Mr. Jo- 
hannes Wolff. The Musical Union, which was founded in 
the early forties, came to an end in 1880. The new Musical 
Union will, at any rate as to the first year of its existence, 
be confined to French music. The whole of the quartet 
will be French, viz.: Mr. Wolff, Mr. Widor (who will intro- 
duce one of his latest compositions for piano and strings), 
Messrs. Waefelghem and Delsart. The return of the re- 
nowned French violoncellist will be very welcome. Miss 
Chaminade will also take part in the first program, and 
later in the season Dr. St. Saéns and Mr. Massenet will in- 
troduce some of their new compositions. Grieg is also ex- 
pected to play at these performances and will apparently 
be the only executant not of French birth. 

Les Dejas Sont les Encores.—According to a 
contemporary the encore nuisance has.found a doughty foe 
in the person of an impresario whocontrols a small operatic 
theatre in Milan. This gentleman has absolutely forbidden 
his singers to repeat any of their songs, but at the same 
time he has placed the following notice in the vestibule: 
‘* Those persons who wish for a repetition of any numbers 
from the opera or of any part of the ballet dancing are 
begged to hand in their names at the box office. At the 
end of the performance they will enjoy theencoresdemand- 
edon paying for their seats over again.” Oneneed not have 
a deep knowledge of human nature to imagine the result 
of this rule. 

Madrid.—Director Levi,of Munich, lately directed parts 
of Wagner’s operas at Madrid with the greatest applause. 


D’Albert.—Eugen d’Albert’s opera, ‘‘ The Ruby,” 
was given in the middle of April at Bremen, the composer 
in person conducted. 

Alas! Alas, for England.—There are 2,000 girls 
studying the violin at the Guildhall School of Music, so Sir 
Joseph Barnby said the other night in the course of a 
speech at the Crystal Palace. 

Moscow.—lIn October next, at Moscow, a new opera, 
‘*Melusine,” by Prince Troubetzkoy, will be performed for 
the first time. 

Sion.—<According to ‘‘ Le Ménestrel,” there will shortly 
be produced at Sion, in the Rhone Valley, a new opera, 
‘Blanche de Mans.” The libretto, founded on a romance 
by Mr. de Bons, is by Mr. A. Duruz, and the music is by 
Mr. Ch. Heenni, principal of the School of Sacred Music at 
Sion. The opera will be performed by actors of the Valais 
district. 

Zwischenactmusik.—In London the experiment 
of a theatre and a play without any music has been a fail- 
ure. Dr. Todhunter’s ‘‘A Comedy of Sighs,” produced at 
the Avenue Theatre, was not without literary merit, but 
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the three knocks which did duty for an overture, a la fran- 
caise, excited laughter, and the coldness of ‘‘ no music” 
materially helped to cause the piece to be ridiculed. The 
saving in employing no orchestra proved no saving in the 
end. 

Max Alvary.—Mr. Alvary, who a few weeks since 
met with a rather serious accident on the stage at Mann- 
heim, is now better and was on Monday able to travel to 
Hamburg. He is still ordered absolute rest, but he hopes 
to reappear on the operatic stage at the end of the month. 

Mascagni.—During Queen Victoria's visit to Florence 
Mascagni was introduced and played, by request, his new 
opera ‘‘ Ratcliff.” The work is said to have very much 
pleased Her Majesty. 

Wallaoerfer.—The opera ‘‘ Eddystone,” by the well- 
known singer Wallnérfer, achieved a great success at 
Schwerin 

*‘ Atala.”—A new opera named “ Atala” has been 
produced at Turin. The work is by a young lady of Ger- 
man descent. 

Frandin.—The unfortunate or fortunate lady, Lina 
Frandin, who was injured in the railroad accident at 
Limido as she was going from Florence to fulfill an engage- 
ment in Russia, has recovered from the company the sum 
of 100,000 frs. 

Holy Week in Barcelona.—Holy Week is strictly 
observed in Barcelona ; there are no plays, no spectacles, 
no concerts, not even a piano is heard till Saturday. On 
the Saturday the Gran Teatro del Liceo was reopened, not 
with grand opera and great artists, but with ‘‘ La Fille de 
Madame Angot.” The ancient piece of Lecocgq fell flat, and 
so did the next performances of ‘‘ Les Cloches de Corne- 
ville ” and ‘‘ La Mascotte.” 

St. Petersburg.—At the Little Theatre ‘‘ Sigurd” 
and ‘‘ Werther” were brilliantly successful under the 
direction of Edouard Colonne. 

Winogradsky.—Mr. Alexandre Winogradsky, presi- 
dent of the Imperial Musical Society of Kieff, has organ- 
ized for the end of April a grand symphonic concert of 
Russian composers at the Salle d' Harcourt, Paris. 

London.—There is a somewhat doubtful report that in 
addition to Harris’ season at Covent Garden, London will 
be visited by the company of La Monnaie from Brussels, 
and by a Montreal troupe which will give Auber, Adam, 
Offenbach and Lecocq. 

Business is Business.—The manager of the new 
Queen's Hall, London, seeing the immense number of 
artists of all kinds that flock to London at the beginning of 
the season, has addressed to them a little circular, ‘‘ Sir or 
Madam—I am organizing anew concert at the Queen’s 
Hall. If you will take ten reserved seats, you can take 
part init.” Result : All places taken, and the program never 
comes to an end. 

F. and A. M.—H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, as Grand 
Master of the Free Masons of England, has appointed Mr. 
W. S. Hoyte Grand Organist for the ensuing year. He 
was invested at the Grand Festival which took place on the 
25th ult. 

Paris Opera Comique.—Two débuts took place 
at the Opéra Comique, of which the Paris press took no 
notice, as the critics did not receive deadhead tickets. 
One was that of Miss Vaillaume in ‘‘ Mereille,” the other 
of Mr. Claeys in ‘‘ Richard Coeur de Lion.” 

Marseilles.—The first presentation of ‘‘ Tai Tsoung,” 
an opera in four acts and seven tableaux, by Emile Gui- 
met, took place lately at Marseilles ; the subject, taken 
from the history of China, is very dramatic, but the music 
is laborious, the execution not satisfactory, and the piece 
was received coldly. 

Da Silvwa.—Mr. Oscar da Silva, the pianist, lately 
gave a concert of his own works at the Salle Erard, Paris. 
They are remarkably original. 

Konrad Heubner.—A composer from Coblentz, 
Konrad Heubner, lately gave a concert of his own compo- 
sitions at the Old Gewandhaus, Leipsic. They comprised 
a quintet for piano and strings, a sonata for piano and vio- 
lin, a trio for piano, violin and ’cello, and six lieder, with 
piano accompaniment. 

Nikita.—Miss Nikita lately at Moscow gave a display 
of her polyglot acquirements by singing ‘‘ Mignon” in 
French, Italian and Russian. 

Cesar Thomson. —The Belgian violinist, César 
Thomson, has been playing with the greatest success at 
Prague, Briinn, Innspruck, Klagenfurt and other cities of 
Austria. 


Antwerp.—tThe city has arranged for the coming 
World’s Exposition there a permanent festival in which all 
singing and musical societies, at home and abroad, are in- 
vited to participate. The prizes and medals amount to 
8,000 frs. in value. All information can be obtained from 
the Antwerp Burgomaster. 


French Orpheonists.—The town of Dreux is or- 
ganizing for Sunday, July 8, a grand competition of orphé- 
ons, brass and other bands. This promises to be one of 
the most important orpheonist meetings of the year. 
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Monster Music Festival. 
HISTORIAN music in America has said 
that three great factors have been at work in spread- 
These factors 


A of 
ing a love for the tone art in this country. 
are the Church, the stage and the German choral society. 
The Church manifested its influence mostly in New Eng- 
land, the operatic stage in New York and its neighbor- 

1 and the German Gesangverein in the Northwest. The 
saenyerfest, or festival of song, is as common in the North- 
yest to-day as the opera is in this city; but there has not 
veen a Saengerfest in New York for more than a quarter of 
entury. This record of emptiness is about to be broken, 
nd under the leadership of the influential German singing 
iu ot the 
ffered in the Madison Square Garden in the sunny month 


Ip to the present time but few of the details of 


metropolis a gigantic feast of song is to be 


f June. I 


se undertaking, which will bring German singers 
Now, 


this immen 
from all over the country, have been made known. 
however, the plans of the managers have assumed some- 
shape, and it is possible to give an 

téd 


outline of the projectéd 


1) ’ : 
ike definite 


thing 


accurate convention of musicians. 


The festival will begin on the evening of Saturday, June 
23, and will continue till Monday evening, June 25. The 
chorus will consist of about 10,000 voices, gathered from 
the united singing societies of the following places: New 
York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Newark, Orange, 
[roy, Hudson County, Albany, Syracuse, Washington, 
Allegheny, Allentown, Bethlehem, Bridgeport, Buffalo, 
Chester, Elizabeth, Elmira, Easton, Lancaster, New 


Haven, Pittsburg, Reading, Scranton, Utica, Union City, 
Wilkesbarre, Wilmington and one or two others. 

The opening concert, on Saturday evening, June 23, will 
be given in honor of the visiting singers, and will be under 
the direction of Carl Hein, leader of the United Singers of 
New York. The other evening performance will be given 
on Sunday and Monday, June 24 and 25, Heinrich Zollner 
and F. Van der Stucken conducting. The two matinées, 
at which the prize singing will take place, will occur on the 
afternoons of Sunday and Monday. The rehearsals of the 
resident city organizations are now going on in all the im- 
portant cities east of the Mississippi, under the manage- 
ment of Directors Zollner, Van der Stucken, Hein and 
their aides, so that when the vast body of vocalists arrives 
here from those points an intelligent knowledge of the 
great concerted music with this army of 10,000 will have 
been acquired—for no organization will be permitted to sing 
festival until its work has been approved by the 
It is the first time in over a quarter of a century 


at the 
directors 
that a musical celebration of such magnitude has been at- 
tempted in New York, and the committee intends to give 
The 
committee on invitation consists of Richard Adams, pre- 
of Liederkranz; Dr. Joseph Senner, 
commissioner of immigration ; Charles G. F. Wahle, Jr., 
commissioner of city accounts, and Richard Katzenmayer, 


it the truly metropolitan character which it merits. 


sident the German 


president of the Saengerfest. 
lhe soloists who have been engaged are Mrs. Amalia 
Materna, Emma Juch and Lillian Blauvelt, sopranos; Emil 


Fischer basso ; Victor Herbert, violoncellist, and Maud 
Powell, violonist. ‘The festival will close with a grand 
picnic on Tuesday, June 26, for which occasion Washington 


The 
distribution of valuable prizes for the victorious singing 
societies will take place at this picnic, and it is expected 
The 
prizes will consist of a number of sterling silver wreaths 
and crowns, a life-size bust of Beethoven, and three con- 


Park and Jones’ Wood combined have been secured. 


that from 60,000 to 70,000 people will assemble there. 


cert grand pianos. These prizes will cost over $5,000. 
The judges of the prize singing will include Anton Seidl, 
Walter Damrosch, and the members of the music commit- 
tee 

The public will be apprised of the opening of the festival 
by a torchlight procession of 20,000 men, all marching to 
the time of vocal music. The route will be along the upper 
part sroadway, Fifth avenue and Fifty-ninth street. 
The headquarters of this army of singers will be Terrace 
societies. These 


ol 


Garden and the Arion and Liederkranz 
societies will erect triumphal arches in Madison square 
and vicinity, which will be ablaze with thousands of lights, 
interwoven with the most expensive tropical plants and 
flowers, above which will float the colors of America and 
Germany. The music will be at an expense of $20,000, and 
the torchlight parade will cost $6,000. 

The great stage for the musicians and the grand stand 
forthe singers will be of the most complete and perfect 
architecture and will be beautifully decorated, but not so 
as to inferfere with the sound in the slightest manner. The 
finest notes of a prima donna or the most delicate touches 
of a violin virtuoso will thus be heard to admirable advan- 
tage in every part of the Garden. 

On Wednesday, June the different societies in New 
York will invite their special guests to join them in excur- 
sions to the seashore ahd the various places of amusement 
in this city. James W. Morrissey, who managed the Impe- 
rial German Bands for Henry Villard and the Adelina Patti 
Popular Musical Festival for the Garden Company, has 


oO” 
mts 


been appointed general business manager by the unanimous 
The receipts of these two enter- 


vote of the committee. 
tainments were the largest ever known, musically, at the 
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| aed me ; : 
big Garden, and it is fully expected that this Saengerfest 


will equal if not ‘‘ top” them. 

The wisdom of the financial committee has been demon- 
strated by the fact that it has made the prices of admission 
popular. This decision was arrived at with the opinion and 
aid of James W. Morrissey at the last meeting, who stated 
that the enormous success of the Imperial German Bands 
and the Adelina Patti Musical Festival at the Garden was 
due toa great extent to the moderate prices. Hence the 
Saengerfest prices will be as follows: Three thousand 
seats at 50 cents each, 2,000 seats at $1 each, 3,000 seats 
at $1.50 each; circle boxes, $5 each ; arena boxes, $12 each. 
The committee for conducting the festival is as follows: 
William Steinway, honorary president ; Richard Katzen- 
mayer, president ; Dr. Joseph H. Senner, first vice-presi- 
dent; William Tenhonpel, second vice-president ; Jacob 
Dieter, third vice-president; Felix Schwarzchild, corre- 
sponding secretary ; Theodore Hertwig, recording secre- 
tary; Edward Paettz, financial secretary ; John P. Win- 
dolph, treasurer; E. W. Redeke, recorder. Among the 
officers and board of trustees are F. Ernst, Jacob 
Steuhl, Christopher Geopple, Henry J. Baumgart, Charles 
G. F. Wahle, Jr., E. Stieglitz, J. Hess, Richard Adams, 
Ernest Urchs, Hugo H. Ritterbusch, A. Hirsch, John B. 
Pannes, Edmond Braendle and Charles Pache. 

There will also be eight different committees, namely, on 
music, entertainment, press and printing, location, finance, 
decorations, agitation and reception. The headquarters of 
the various committees will be at Terrace Garden. The 
New York Organization comprises thirty-five societies, 
numbering 2,000 active singers, which form the so-called 
organization of United Singers of New York, being part of 
the Northeastern Saengerbund. The Northeastern Saen- 
gerbund extends all over the Eastern States as far as the 
Ohio River, and is composed of the various local organiza- 
tions formed in the Eastern cities and the surrounding 
towns, making in all a representation of 10,000 active sing- 
ers who will appear in the musical festival. 

The reception committee, of which Mr. William Steinway 
is president, is as follows: E. Ellery Anderson, W. J. 
Arkell, E. P. Barker, Henry Bischoff, Jr., William L. 
Brown, John A. Cockerill, Howard Carroll, Joseph I. C. 
Clarke, John D. Crimmins, Julius Chambers, Joseph F. 
Daly, Chauncey M. Depew, Charles W. Dayton, A. B. de 
Frece, J.C. De La Vergne, Alfred Dolge, Franklin Edson, 
George Ehret, Simon M. Elirlich, Ashbel P. Fitch, Roswell 
P. Flower, William R. Grace, Dr. A. Gerster, Leonard A. 
Giegerich, Thomas S. Gilroy, Hugh J. Grant, Randolph 
Guggenheimer, Theodore Havemeyer, Dr. Theodore Hey- 
denfeld, Abram S. Hewitt, Otto Hubach, C. H. Jones, 
Thomas L. James, James T. Kilbreth, Theodore Kilian, 
Percival Knauth, J. W. Keller, Edward Lauterbach, W. A. 
Linn, Theodore W. Myers, David McAdam, John A. Mc- 
Call, George B. McClellan, Joseph M. Ohmeis, Oswald Ot- 
tendorfer, Horace Porter, Herrmann Ridder, Edward C. 
Schaeffer, H. B. Scharmann, George F. Spinney, Charles 
A. Schieren, P. F. Steffens, Gustav H. Schwab, Hugo Schu- 
mann, Gen. Franz Sigel, Charles A. Stadler, Walter Stan- 
ton, John H. Starin, Oscar L. Straus, James Speyer, J. H. 
Turner, John D. Townsend, William E. Uptegrove, Charles 
H. Van Brunt, Reinhold van der Emde, Wilhelm Vigelius, 
John Weber, Benjamin Wood, Charles C. Wehrum, William 
Wicke, Louis Windmiiller, C. B. Wolfram, William Brad- 
ford Merrill.—‘' Times.” 








Weimar.—The first opera of Richard Strauss, ‘‘ Gun- 
tram,” will be given at Weimar for the first time under the 
composer's direction on May 6. 

Up to Date.—‘ Il Trovatore” of April 14 informs its 
readers that ‘‘ Eugenio d’Albert, the renowned pianist, 
has ready an opera, ‘The Ruby.’” 

New Italian Operas.—‘' Maestro Veritas,” by Ro- 
mano, was lately given at Spoleto; ‘‘Gosto e Mea,” by 
Martini, at Prato; ‘‘ La Maladetta,” by Ferri, at Cremona, 
and ‘‘ Nenella,” by Sanfelice, at Mondovi, while ‘‘ Padron 
Maurizio” is the title of a work just completed by Gianetti, 
composer of ‘‘ Erebo,” while one theatre at Naples an- 
nounces five new operettas, ‘‘ La sposa di Charole,” by 
Valente ; ‘‘ Chavigni,” by Mantegna; ‘‘Grilletta,” by Pas- 
tore; ‘‘La Breccia di Porta Pia,” and ‘‘ Rugantino,” by 
Gregorio. 

Mascagni’s Profits.— According to ‘‘ Il Trovatore,” 
one of Sonzogno’s papers, Mascagni derived from ‘‘ Caval- 
leria Rustican” 450,000 francs, while the sales of the score 
brought in 1,100,000 francs. 

Sarasate.—The violinist Sarasate and Mrs. Berthe 
Marx lately assisted at a concert in Vienna for the benefit 
of the pension fund of the Conservatory. 

Albani.—Mrs. Albani closed her German tournée at 
Munich, April 9. 

Kiel.—A musical festival will be held at Kiel on June 
17 and 18. The program of the first day offers Mendels- 
sohn’s “‘ Elijah ;” of the second, the ‘‘ Euryanthe” over- 
ture, by Weber; the ‘Schicksalslied,” Brahms ; quintet 
from the ‘* Meistersinger ;" the third part of Schumann's 
‘‘ Faust” and Beethoven's Ninth symphony. The chorus 
will consist of 455 persons, the orchestra of 82 pieces and 





Professor Staage will conduct, 
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BOSTON, Mass., April 29, 1894. 
HE Bostonians opened the second week of 
the current engagement last Monday by giving De 
Koven’s ‘‘ Robin Hood.” The chief parts were taken by 
Miss Margaret Reid, Miss Cleary, Mrs. Davis and Messrs. 
Bassett, MacDonald, Cowles and Barnabee. I confess that 
I like the operetta. There are here and there reminis- 
cences, but they do not disquiet me, and much of the music 
is pretty. 

There are men whose wardrobe is limited. They may 
have irreproachable evening dress and a suit that becomes 
a dog fight, but they have nothing between. Now the Bos- 
tonians have one operetta that fits, and that is ‘‘ Robin 
Hood.” Mr. Bassett, however, is not anideal Robin Hood, 
outlaw or nobleman, and Miss Reid’s intonation was often 
distressingly false. If she sang flat, Miss Cleary, who for 
some inscrutable reason has been boosted into undue prom- 
inence, sang sharp, but the attempted musical average was 
not satisfactory. 

The encore fiend was present and his name was Legion. 
Number after number was repeated, sothat the curtain did 
not fall until nearly 11:30. The fiend was met more than 
half way by the people on the stage. 

Next Friday night ‘‘ The Ogollallas” will be sung for the 
first time in Boston. 

oe + * 

Mr. Ethelbert Nevin gave a piano recital in Steinert Hall 
last Tuesday afternoon. He played these pieces of his own 
composition : Two etudes, op. 18 ; ‘‘ Love Song” from op. 2 ; 
‘*In Arcady,” op. 16. He also played Mazurka, op. 41, No. 
1; Etude, op. 25, No. 7; Etude D flat major ; Fantasie, op. 
49, by Chopin; Rubinstein’s A minor barcarole; Cham- 
inade’s ‘*‘ La Lisonjera,” and Godard’s ‘‘ En Valsant.” He 
was apparently not in the vein, and neither in his own 
compositions nor in the works of others was he heard to his 
advantage. He seemed nervous, as though after all he had 
not recovered fully from his late sickness. Still the inher- 
ent charm of his compositions gave pleasure. 

Miss Lena Little sang these songs by Mr. Nevin: “ A 
Fair Good Morn,” ‘‘ In der Nacht,” ‘* Dites Moi,” ‘‘ A Song 
of Love,” ‘‘ When the Land Was White With Moonlight,” 
‘‘ Nocturne.” These songs as a rule were outside of the 
more agreeable tones of her voice, and her delivery was 
exaggerated rather than sympathetic. The act of taking 
breath was to her and the audience a painful task. Never- 
theless Miss Little was recalled by friendly hearers. 


* 
* * 


The concert announced by Messrs. Arthur Whiting and 
T. Adamowski is postponed indefinitely. I am told that 
Mr. Whiting is suffering from rheumatism in one of his 
arms, and then it is near the end of the season, and there is 
little interest taken in concerts, whatever may be the nature 
of the program. 

A testimonial concert was given to Mrs. Ada May Benz- 
ing the 24th, at the Church of the Unity. It was a highly 
successful affair. 


* 
* x 


There have been distressing rumors of late concerning 
intestine strife in symphony rehearsals. Perhaps you have 
heard of them. There were reports that some of the 
players lounged at their ease until they were corrected 
sternly ; that some, regarding the rehearsals as a movable 
feast, sauntered in at their convenience and were fined 
severely, as though by a baseball umpire ; that for these 
and other reasons the rehearsals were like bear garden 
exercises or legislative proceedings. 

You will be delighted to hear that all these rumors are 
base fabrications. One report alleged that Mr. Kneisel 
was fined ‘‘ for being systematically late.” And what did 
Mr. Kneisel say the 24th to a reporter of the ‘‘ Journal"? 

“There is not a word of truth in it,” said he, hotly. ‘It is false—it 
is not so. You ask me if I have been late?’”’” The “ Journal's” 
representative nodded. “You can say that I have been late but once 
this winter. That was only ten minutes, owing to the street cars. I 
came in and Mr. Paur smiled at me as I took my place in the 
orchestra. Explanations were not necessary, as he understood I 
would have come if I could, and it was only ten minutes. I told him 
later and he understood. He has never fined me.”’ 

“Ts there good feeling in the orchestra?” asked the “ Journal” re- 


porter. 
“Yes. Every man does his duty and plays his best. There is no 

careless playing. It is just as it always has been. The men work 

hard and do their best.’ Mr. Kneisel spoke with much earnestness. 


Another rumor represented Mr. Paur as telling Mr. 
















‘‘ Tim” Adamowski to “‘ sit up and play like aman.” And 
what did Mr. Adamowski say to a ‘‘ Journal” reporter the 
Ath ? 

He glanced at the clipping, and when he saw its source laughed 
and said: ‘‘ Oh, I pay no attention to that,” withamused contempt. 

“Then, Mr. Paur never made that remark to you?” 

‘* Never,” said the smiling musician, waving his well cut blond hair 
with a vehement shake of the head. 

“There is good feeling existing between Mr. Paur and the or- 
chestra?” 

Again an amused laugh, and “ Perfectly. When Mr. Paur gave his 
concerto to-day the orchestra stopped to applaud him and Mrs. 
Paur.” 

“It seems absurd to ask, but have you ever circulated reports de- 
rogatory to Mr. Paur's skill as a conductor?” 

“Never,” said Mr. Adamowski, with a frank smile and a quick 
gesture that was even more expressive of sincere dissent than his 
words. 

* 3 be 

Equally absurd, no doubt, are the stories that Mr. 
Kneisel was always yawning and saying, ‘I’m so tired,” 
and that Mr. Adamowski was always dusting his fiddle, 
his fiddle box, his clothes, and stopping in the middle of a 
passionate phrase to pull up his trousers at the knees. 

' e"« 

I am happy to inform you that I am now able to give an 
accurate account of a Symphony rehearsal; ‘‘ accurate,” 
because it came from the lips of one of the oldest members 
of the orchestra. Of course I am not at liberty to mention 
his name, for if I did the miserable man would in all 
probability be imprisoned during the summer in Bumstead 
Hall, chained on the floor so that he would have ever 
before his eyes the nightmare ceiling, and the only food 
furnished him would come from the restaurant once kept 
by Mr. Ober. 

When Mr. Paur enters the room, the members of the 
orchestra cheer wildly and take regularly an oath of allegi- 
ance. In this oath they bind themselves to die for him, if 
it should ever thus be necessary to prove devotion. A lov- 
ing cup is passed about, and then they all enter into the 
morning’s work. Mr. Paur, far from being a martinet, 
welcomes discussion of the proper reading, which is finally 
adopted by a majority vote. When the men are tired Mr. 
Paur tells funny stories, which are generally taken from 
the last number of the ‘‘ Fliegende Blatter.” The program 
of the following concert is made out by drawing names of 
pieces from a hat, and this version of the game of authors 
gives genuine amusement. Indeed the rehearsals are so jolly 
that the men look forward to them, and some sit up all 
night so that they will not oversleep and be tardy. 

* 
& * 

The program of the last Symphony concert of the season 
was as follows: 
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Mr. Paur was applauded loudly before and after the con- 
cert, and, indeed, he was recalled several times, but I 
doubt if all this was an expression of the particular enjoy- 
ment of the evening ; for the concert, as a whole, was dull. 

Is it blasphemy to question the great musical worth of the 
Pastoral Symphony? The second movement seems to me 
interminable; nor do I care for the mimicry of birds, nor do 
1 care for the thunder storm. 

Do you know anything about the truth of the story that 
in New York, somewhere between 1860 and 1868, this sym- 
phony was ‘illustrated "—was it at Niblo’s?—by the intro- 
duction of real wheelbarrows and a ballet? It is myimpres- 
sion that I read such a statement in a review published in 
the New York ‘‘ Tribune” of the Philharmonic concert No- 
vember 28, 1868. At that time I wasat school in New York, 
and was not Tostée singing in ‘‘ La Grande Duchesse ” that 
season? ‘‘I remember running away to thus snatch a 
fearful joy. If Ff am not mistaken, Aujac, Le Duc, 
Duchesne, Lagriffoul were in the company. Would that 
opera bouffe had now such interpreters in this country ! 

This reminds me that Lillian Russell will appear at the 
Hollis the 30th in ‘‘ Girofié-Girofla,” and that ‘‘ Utopia, 
Limited,” will be sung at the Boston Museum May 14 by 
the present New York company. 


* 
* * 


Let us look for a moment at the summary of the Sym- 
phony season published in the program book. Beethoven 
leads, and his name occurs 14 times; Mozart and Wagner 
are credited with 8 numbers apiece ; Brahms with 7; Schu- 
mann with 5; Mendelssohn, Berlioz and Liszt with 4 
apiece ; Rubinstein, Weber, Tschaikowsky, Schubert, with 
8 apiece. Haydn’s name appears twice, Handel twice, 
Bach once and Clayton Johns once. Other names are Mas- 
senet (2 and vocal), Saint-Saéns (2), Smetana (1), R. Strauss 
(1), Dvor4k (2), Glinka (2), Gluck (2), Bruch (2), Volkmann 
(2), D’Albert (1), Biilow (1), Goetz (1), E. Hartmann (1), 
Loeffler (1), Molique (1), Paine (1). 

Tschaikowsky's last symphony and Goldmark’s ‘‘ Sap- 
pho” were not put in rehearsal. 


* 
* ” 


These were the soloists: Nordica, Eames, Kneisel (2), 
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Schroeder (2), Mrs. Paur, Adamowski, Baermann, Materna, 
Busoni, Max Heinrich, Loeffler, Blauvelt, Schulz, Roth, 
Trebelli. 

Neither Mr. de Pachmann nor Mr. Friedheim, nor Mr. 
Marteau appeared at these concerts during the season. 

* 2 ” 

The symphonies were as follows: Beethoven, 1, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 8 and two movements of the 9th ; Berlioz, Fantastic and 
three movements of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet;” Brahms, 1, 2, 
4; Dvorak, ‘‘From the New World;” Goetz, F major ; 
Haydn, No. 2(B and H); Liszt, ‘‘ Faust ;” Mendelssohn, 
No. 3; Mozart, G minor, ‘‘ Jupiter ;” Rubinstein, ‘‘ Dram- 
atic ;” Schubert, C major; Schumann, 1, 4; Strauss, F 


minor. * 
oo * 


The Symphony program book states that the opening 
concert of the fourteenth season will be given October 13 
and that Mr. Paur will be the conductor. I earnestly hope 
that during the next season Mr. Paur will present more 
interesting, more catholic and more strongly contrasted 
programs. 

It is absolutely necessary to hear each season “ Stand- 
ard” symphonies and overtures like unto the books which 
“no gentleman’s library should be without.” Why cannot 
an Auber overture be given occasionally? And I agree 
heartily with Mr. Finck in deploring the neglect of Johann 
Strauss. Better by far a waltz by him than one of the 
pessimistic machines of Strauss, whose first name is Rich- 
ard. Or why should Haydn be represented only by one or 
two symphonies? Or why should a suite by Massenet be 
tabooed? Why should we not have an opportunity of hear- 
ing Templeton Strong's ‘‘Sintram” symphony? ‘Then 
there is a man named Peter Benoit. Puitir HALE. 


Boyd and Bowman at Odds. 
tag DR, W. W. BOYD and Prof. E. M. Bow- 


man for seventeen years have been intimately asso- 
ciated in church work. Dr. Boyd last Sunday preached 
his farewell sermon as pastor of Peddie Memorial First 
Baptist Church in Newark. When he accepted the pastor- 
ate seven years ago he made a condition that Professor 
Bowman, who had been organist with him in the Second 
Baptist Church of St. Louis for ten years, should be en- 
gaged. 

Dr. Boyd recently resigned to return to his old charge 
in St. Louis. That city did not present the field for labor 
that Professor Bowman had found in the East, where he 
has gained national prominence and where the Peddie 
Church organ and Cecilian Choir receive only a portion of 
his time. 

The congregation of Peddie Church is quite evenly divi- 
ded between the two workers. The pastor is a forceful 
preacher, but fully half of the seven hundred members 
declare that tothem at least Professor Bowman's music 
constitutes a superior attraction. So long as the twain 
worked hand in hand there was no reason for unfavorable 
comparisons, but now there is a gulf between them. The 
members, or those at the hastily called meeting last week, 
voted 150 to 49 in favor of calling Rev. Dr. Chas. H. Dodd, 
of Mount Vernon, N. Y., to become Dr. Boyd’s successor. 

Dr. Boyd presided and is charged with partiality in 
ruling on minor points at the meeting. Professor Bow- 
man, Professor Hovey, of the High School, William R. 
Weeks and others urged more time and deliberation in ex- 
tending the call. Many women took the matter up, and 
now there is a lack of harmony between the old pastor and 
his organist. 

Professor Bowman had also suggested the name of a 
clergyman for the consideration of the pulpit committee, 
but no other than Dr. Boyd’s candidate was given any con- 
sideration, all but two members of the pulpit committee 
having succumbed to his powerful domination. 

Dr. Boyd denies having used any effort to influence the 
selection of his successor, and Professor Bowman has pro- 
pounded a baker's dozen of questions for the late pastor to 
answer, as follows : 

1. Who in the Peddie Memorial had ever heard prior to March 1 of 
the Rev. C. H. Dodd? 

2. Did Dr. Boyd first recommend him to the notice of the commit- 
tee ? 

8. Did Dr. Boyd propose to the committe an exchange of pulpits 
with Mr. Dodd, so that he might be heard here? 

4. Did Dr. Boyd ever hear Mr. Dodd preach? 

5. Did Dr. Boyd look up the record of Mr. Dodd and present it to 
any member of the committee? 

6. Did Dr. Boyd, by public utterance, recommend Mr. Dodd to the 
older members of the church at the prayer meeting on Thursday 
night, April 19? 

7. Did Dr. Boyd recommend Mr. Dodd to the young people of the 
church on Tuesday night, April 24? 

8 Did Dr. Boyd write requesting a certain influential member of 
the church to electioneer for Mr. Dodd ? 

9. Did Dr. Boyd, in a letter to a certain active member of the con- 
gregation, use the expression referring to Mr. Dodd’s candidacy for 
the Peddie memorial pulpit: “‘ He is the man for the place?” 

10. Did Mr. Boyd speak about or recommend to any of the influen~ 
tial members of the church any other possible candidate ; or 

11. Did Dr. Boyd throw his whole strength in favor of the Rev 
Charles H. Dodd ? 


12 Did Dr. Boyd follow either ecclesiastical or political usage, or 








observe ordinary propriety, in presiding at a meeting called to nomi- 
nate his successor? 

13. Did Dr. Boyd receive an invitation to preside at the meeting, or 
did he assume the chairmanship unasked ? 

[The above is taken from the ‘‘ World” of last Monday. | 

At the close of the services last Sunday morning in the 
Peddie Memorial, Dr. Boyd read Rev. Mr. Dodd's accept- 
ance of the call. 

There had been a strong opposition among the members 
of the church to taking such hasty action in calling a new 
pastor, and prior to the meeting of the church last Thurs- 
day evening Professor Bowman met the pulpit committee 
and urged upon them moderation, peace and deliberation. 
Professor Bowman reminded them that he had consented 
to continue as organist and musical director only on the 
assurance that a pastor should be called with whom he 
would be willing toco-operate. But as yet no other candi- 
date had been considered than the Rev. Charles H. Dodd, 
whom Professor Bowman did not consider sufficiently ex- 
perienced for so important a position. 

He warned the committee that there would be opposition 
to calling Mr. Dodd, and suggested the probability of dis- 
sension in the church. He stated that he was unwilling to 
serve a divided church, and also unwilling to serve a church 
which would submit to the unprecedented action of a retir- 
ing pastor pressing upon it his successor. He stated that 
unless proper consideration should be given to other candi- 
dates he would offer his resignation. 

The committee paid no heed to the warning, but entered 
the meeting in the adjoining auditorium and presented 
their report in favor of Dr. Boyd’s candidate. 

Before the final vote was taken Professor Bowman re- 
stated his position to the entire church and appealed for a 
postponement. As stated above, the motion to postpone 
was lost by a vote of 150 to 49, seven out of ten deacons 
voting against the call. 

With so strong an opposition, headed by so many officers 
of the church, it was thought that Mr. Dodd would consider 
it unwise to accept the call, but he has done so, and asa 
consequence Professor Bowman has kept his word, and on 
Sunday tendered his resignation to the musical committee. 

As soon as it became known to the members of the 
Cecilian Choir, an efficient chorus of eighty young people, 
they called a meeting, which was held at the close of the 
Sunday evening services, with Major A. B, Garner, a mem- 
ber of the Music and Pulpit Committee, in the chair. Re- 
marks were made by different members of the choir ex- 
pressive of their indignation that the entire department of 
music had been ignored in calling the new pastor, but ur- 
gently requesting Professor Bowman to continue as their 
leader. 

He was requested to address the choir, which he did at 
length, going over all of the events which led up to his 
final determination to resign his position. He made it 
clear to them that he was not acting hastily nor vindictively, 
but that he was standing for a principle and for the honor 
of his word. He pronounced it the most trying crisis that 
he had ever been called upon to meet, and to sever the ties 
which had been formed through a relation subsisting for 
seven years required all the fortitude that he could com- 
mand. The only action therefore that he could consistently 
take was to resign. 

A motion was then offered by Wm. G. Nerpel, and 
seconded by John H. Richards, two of the basses in the 
choir, that as Professor Bowman had been the soul and 
life of the Cecilian Choir, with his resignation they should 
disband. It was a touching moment. This motion was 
adopted unanimously, and will go immediately into effect. 
Rev. Mr. Dodd enters upon his pastorate of the Peddie 
Memorial Church next Sunday, but Professor Bowman will 
not preside at the great double organ, nor will the Cecilian 
Choir sing. 

It is much to be regretted that this choir should come to 
such an unhappy end. It was organized by Professor Bow- 
man seven years ago on new lines and has achieved a na- 
tional reputation. Its programs drew freely upon the 
music of the oratorios and writings of the best English and 
American church music composers. Its ‘‘ esprit de corps” 
has been widely spoken of as almost unparalleled. Nearly 
every member in the choir has made a perfect record of 
attendance for one year or more; several have not been 
late or absent for two years; several for three years, and 
one for four years. 

With such fidelity it is not to be wondered at that their 
performances were artistic and sympathetic to a high degree. 
The dismemberment of such a body therefore is a misfor- 
tune. Each year since Professor Bowman has been in the 
East he has received propositions from other churches in 
New York, Brooklyn, Chicago and Boston, but having 
been so happily situated as to a co-worker and as toa choir, 
and having had at his touch one of the finest church organs 
ever erected, an instrument pronounced by Guilmant as 
‘‘magnificent and very sympathetic,” he has steadily de- 
clined all inducements to change. 

With his duties as head of the department of music at 
Vassar College, his numerous pupils at Steinway Hall, his 
duties as president of the Practice Clavier Company and as 


president of the M. T. N. A., he will probably welcome 
this relief, temporarily at least, from the burdens of an 
exacting church position. 
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Lost Song Voices. 
HE world has lost priceless songs, and in 
T their voice method, its way to make Homers. 

\ citation or two in point: The loss of the first and sec- 
ond parts of A®schylus’ prize trilogy, which, judging from 
the quality of the preserved third part, doubtless was his 
grandest dramatic work—and abounded in noble songs—is 
an ever lamentable one ; one which Wagner emphasized by 
by using the trilogic form of A®schylus for his dramas, 
vhose golden, glorious splendor is more AZschyleric than 
modern ; they suggest, too, that Wagner fancied he per- 
soaally illustrated A2schylus’ artistic creed. 

Polycrates’ music teacher, Anacreon, has his face pre- 
served on coins, while even the authorship of the few re- 
maining so-called Anacreontic Odes is questionable. His 
\thenian admirers when erecting a statue in his honor 
should have put some of his tunes in marble, so we could en- 
joy that melody which he produced with his lyre’s sounding 
strings 

In the Anacreontic ode to the Cicada we have a hint of 
the piquant crescendo music he liked, and of which he 


says 


uses love thy shrilly tone ; 
alls thee for his own ; 


T'was he who gave that voice to thee, 


lis he that tunesthy minstrelsy 


Aristophanes suggests, in his ‘‘ Bird Chorus,” that birds 
furnish man with his best song voice models. He may 
have accomplished what composers of our day have not at- 
tained—the production of music having bird tone intervals 

though no lingering marble or bronze has yet been found 
to tell us 

What he calls a ‘‘ Cloud Chorus ” must have been charm- 
ingly ethereal, athematic. His musical use of bird, cloud 
and frog voices sets an ambitious pace for composers who 
aspire to command the concert goer’s ear; and that he un- 
derstood musical effectiveness is evidenced by his words: 

Bring forward the torches! The chorus shall wait, 
And attend on the poet in triumphal state, 
W 


To wish 


ith a thundering chant of majestical tone, 

him farewell with a tune of his own 

As his comedies vividly picture the real life of Athens, so 
would his lost music show its moral sentiment as no words 
can, 

The tunes composed by Damon, the flute player, the 
music teacher of Pericles, who, history says, in a higher 
degree than Pythoclides used musical instruction to ad- 
vance from metres and rhythms to the characters of men, 
might reveal tonal resources of his instrument which 
would give it a greater solo and orchestral prominence than 
it now has in the interpretation of great ideas and ideals, 
while showing its Damon-found and demonstrated ethical 
He produced a grand scholar and 
man in his pupil Pericles. Thus much must be conceded 
this old flute player anyhow ; and his tunes would, on that 
account at least, now be highly interesting curios. 

Nero is blamed for his apparently heartless fiddling. If 
the music he played or sang was of his own composing he 
manifested by his fiddling his supreme art devotion. Left 
to us is Rome, but not Nero’s mind-absorbing music— 
music of such a potency as of which not all the music of 
our day is seized. Musical enthusiasts may properly de- 
fend Nero from a criminal charge whose foundation lies 
only in rumor, in the light of the fact that his own house 
was destroyed in Rome's fire or that of their own art de- 

The loss of music which fires the heart truly 
If this music was not Nero's then its influence 
all the more laudable as a tribute to the lost 


and educative value. 


votedness 
is a loss. 
on him is 
Homer-making science. 

The idyllic poet, Theocritus, must have been both com- 
poser and poet, by inference from his references to the 
nine-toned pipes and the abounding presence of exquisite 
melody in his idylls, though he is silent touching his musical 
creative ability. 

The Vedaic praises of the storm gods would closely fit 
the tone works of Wagner and Liszt and their originality : 

‘* Maruts, now your praise has pleased me, the glorious 
hymn which you have made for me, ye men! for me, for 
Indra, for the powerful hero, as friends for a friend, for 
your own sake and by your own efforts.” Their music was 
a grand tone storm to evoke such a favorable comment as 
this 

The dramas of Euripides are rich in those allusions to 
music, which exemplify his deep, true musical feeling, and 
lead their readers to believe that he wrote music as well as 
poetry and that it was worth preserving. 

In * Alcestis” his use of the chorus, in responsive 
strophe and antistrophe, is musicianly, as are these words 

“ Thy praise the bards shall tell, 

When to their hymning voice the echo rings ; 
Or when they sweep the solemn strings 

And wake to rapture the seven-chorded shell.” 

Lucian shows his share in musical feeling with other 
lyrical ancients, and that he composed music, or under- 
stood musical canons, in this reference to the son of 
Maia, from his ‘* Apollo and Vulcan :” 


VULCAN—A notable youngster indeed ! 


APOLLO—And what is more, he is a musician, too. 
VULCAN 
APOLLO 


How do you make that out? 


He found a dead tortoise somewhere. He immediately 
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made an instrument of the shell, fitting pins into it, with a neck and 
keys and bars ; and, straining to it seven strings, he played grace- 
fully and masterly upon it, so that I myself was struck with admira- 
tion and envy, though I have so long applied myself to the cithara. 

The splendid towering genius of Sappho could not have 
contented itself with verse utterance. She honored her 
title of Tenth Muse, it is fair to think, by tonal essays of 
equal excellence to that of her poetry, scant care for the 
preservation of which is a blot on the escutcheon of the gal- 
lantry of her day. 

Her words on another genius apply not illy to her while 
proving, by musical simile, the dominance of the Song-God 
over her: 

Thee, too, the years shall cover ; thou shalt be 
As the rose born of one same blood with thee ; 
As a song sung, as a word said. 

Were her song-brothers jealous of her princely pen? 

The reader of those classics to which present reference is 
made cannot escape noticing how thoroughly saturated 
they are with tonality and how affluent they are in inherent 
proofs of the textual and practical tonal knowledge of their 
authors. Every restoration of their poesy would fortify 
the evidence in this regard. The restoration of their song 
voices doubtless would bring to light their Homer making 
way. It surely would not weaken the verse of later times 
if its makers were cultured musically, like the classics, or 
took the pride in composing music Horace did in his abili- 
ties as a composer when he referred to the praises of pos- 
terity for his musical setting of his ‘‘ Secular Hymn.” It 
might more closely rival that of classic times in quality if 
culture in the science and art of music were a condition 
precedent to its production. 

If, for example, Milton could have composed the music 
for his *‘ Comus” his work would have been more unique 
than with the music composed for it by his friend, ‘‘ tune- 
ful Harry Lawes.” 

If the non-musically educated poet reader of this remark 
were to retort that Horace’s music would not have been 
lost if it had been as good as his words, then arises this 
rejoinder: Why do Longinus and other classic lovers of 
classic poetry wail their limitless regrets over the loss of 
the Sapphonic and other poetic masterpieces ? 

Note how completely tone-saturated in this elegy by 
Moschus for his teacher, Bion : 

Who now upon thy pipe shall play, O traly mourned ? 

For still thy lips are breathing—still their breath survives; 
Echo among the reeds still feeds upon thy notes. 

To Pan shall I present thy pipe ? Nay, for perchance, 
Even he would fearful be to touch his lips thereto, 


Lest, after thee, he but the second prize should win. 
> . » - * . * 


For thee I raise 

The sad Ausonian strain: I who no strange am 

To thy loved rural song ; who am inheritor 

Of that sweet Dorian minstrelsy which thou didst teach 
Thy pupils. 

Longinus’ lamentations might be reinforced negatively 
by the regret the reader can but feel at the preservation of 
the grossnesses of Ovid—like flies in amber—for the eye of 
the modern man. 

To music’s honor it may be observed that Ovid does not 
share in Moschus’ musical knowledge and lyrical refine- 
ment. Music’s place, in Ovid's personality, ranks as it 
does in that of Byron. 

In Pindar’s verse music is the master muse, as witnesses 
his strophe : 

Golden lyre that Phoebus shares with the Muses violet crowned. 
Ovid is with us 7 extenso, Pindar only in the words of a 
few odes. 

The consideration of the classic singers for variety of 
song form is indicated by their seng classifying, in which 
we find the Acathistus, Chorion, Epicedium, Fescinnina, 
Epiaula, Epinicion, Epilenia, Hilarodia, Io Bacche et Tri- 
umphe, Lytierse, Orthian, Polycephale, Upirge, &c., not to 
cite their peculiar tone modes governing their tone inter- 
vals, combinations, &c.; these forms and modes indicating, 
too, their profound tone researches, studies and tone experi- 
ments, as well as the variety and scientific importance and 
art wealth of some of the world’s lost song voices. 

Let us, therefore, accredit those giant drinkers at the 
Pierian spring with a respectable knowledge of tonal 
science and art—a knowledge which apparently paralleled 
their command of poetic construction, though some modern 
critics have done them scant justice in the regards of har- 
mony, musical form, orchestral science, &c., as well as 
the Greek meaning and use of paraphonia—a synonym for 
harmony—and other Greek musical terms. 

Recently discovered Grecian bas-reliefs showing harpists 
with both hands employed, quite after the manner of 
modern harpists, strengthen the growing opinion that the 
Greeks knew more about harmonic science than has here- 
tofore been supposed. 

Will not further discoveries prove that the transcendent 
Greek and Roman poetic genius could not have been so 
lame and impotent musically as the exceeding few and 
fragmentary musical remains seem to demonstrate ? 

The only modern composer possessed of a sufficiently 
commanding ability to cope with Mendelssohn in the illus- 
tration of Greek dramas is Saint-Saéns, who in his sym- 
phonic score for Sophocles’ ‘‘ Antigone” has sought to Hel- 
lenize his great genius ; to reproduce Grecian constructive 








choral and orchestral methods, and to interweave with his 
own music some from that Greek composer who was asso- 
ciated with the dramatist Euripides, referred to in this 
paper. Saint-Saéns’ pronounced success in this extremely 
difficult and exacting undertaking is conceded by the best 
European critics and savants. 

It should be known, in this connection, that Mendelssohn 
was and Saint-Saéns is a thorough Greek scholar, and that 
Mendelssohn's chief after-dinner pleasure was to read 
Greek plays in the Greek. It is the height of musical 
presumption and vanity for any less gifted, less cultured 
musician than they to venture to musically adorn the 
Greek drama, or for anyone to imagine that he under- 
stands Greek plays sufficiently—from studying English 
translations of them—to musically illustrate or adorn them. 
Even Porson, the greatest of English masters of Greek, 
frankly confessed that he could read and understand an 
English newspaper better than he could ‘* Antigone.” 

For a modern composer to decry Greek music, about 
which he necessarily can know extremely little, and then 
attempt toimprove on it by composing music for a Greek 
play, of whose language his knowledge is limited at best, 
to be played by a modern orchestra instead of such as 
Saint-Saéns employs, is vandalism like unto that from 
which Rome suffered a. p. 455, and which Athens should 
not be made to suffer a. p. 1894. Besides, it chills our de- 
sire to know the lost way to make Homers. On the con- 
trary : Saint-Saéns’ modesty is the premises and purpose 
to reverentially manifest his fidelity to the Greek classic, 
which he has chosen to revive musically, are clearly seen 
in his rigidly conscientious treatment of his present sub- 
ject. In this treatment he has unisoned his choruses and 
limited his orchestra to flutes, clarinets, oboes, harps, ad- 
ding thereto such stringed instruments as orchestric unity 
requires. 

This master’s noble art result from his task of effecting an 
ideal revival of Greek music should inspire some properly 
furnished savant to essay for Greece in her music what 
certain scholars are doing for Egypt’s lore. Such a re- 
storation would be of the highest musical interest, and 
might incidentally give the modern world the lost Homer 
making method. Wagner's verse writing for his dramatic 
music is authentically a practical, pertinent reflection on 
this subject, as well as an open hint touching the giddy 
audacity of which musically young America would confess 
itself guilty were it to undertake to put its new wine into the 
old bottles of Euripides or A’schylus, excepting with the 
avowed intention of giving them a modern American Aris- 
tophanic tone, or of displaying its Margitic knowledge of 
the Greek tongue, poetic and musical. Leave Greek music 
to the Greeks. Such grand poets as theirs are quite as 
equal to the care of Greek music as are American compos- 
ers. Let American composers concern themselves with 
American music and the genesis of an American Sappho, 
and an American musician of a genius as grand as hers. 
One truism in the premises stares us blandly and blankly 
in the face, to wit, that to-day has no poetic soul superior 
to that of Sappho. Hugging this truism’s heels is the 
question: Is it because our modern poets do not give the 
prominence to music in their culture which ancient Greece 
gave it.” 

And another of like importance to it: Would not the 
presence of modern song voices of equal excellence to 
that of the lost song voice of the classic past, make mod- 
ern poesy gleam with the fadeless radiance of Homer? 
The true American composer has nothing whatever to do 
with putting new wine into old bottles. The eighteen- 
century-old Scripture teaches him to know better than to 
attempt to do so; and the grandeur of the Greek poetry 
shows him that any attempt to do so is that of a fool to 
rush in where angels dare not tread ; and that his better 
employment would be delving in Greek ruins for the traces 
of those lost song voices whose influences made of Greek 
lyric poetry a world confessed immortal queen. 

Furthermore, estimating the lyrical quality of the lost 
song voices by that of their preserved word parts, we may 
reasonably conclude that they are worth searching for ina 
musical, as well as antiquarian regard. Possibly they may 
if discovered, give modern musicians as complete a surprise 
as present discoveries by learned delvers in early Egyptian 
art, literature and science are affording the reading and 
thinking world ; and I'm inclined to opine, with hand depre- 
catingly over mouth, that the lively legion of callow Ameri- 


can composers should be lentissimo slow in pocketing their 
mountainous modesty and in essaying to adorn American- 
ically the pure, serene, many centuried gold of the Greek 
classics with their very young notes. Anyhow, will they 
permit me deprecatingly to say—till the great art world is 
completely satisfied—that the giant Greeks had not the 
musico-pathetic gifts of our maestro, Wagner ? 

C. Crozat CONVERSE. 


Calvary Church.—The eighteenth musical service was 
given at Calvary Church, this city, yesterday afternoon, 
under the direction of Clement R. Gale, the organist and 
choirmaster. 





A COLLECTION 


of most every kind of old string instruments (Violin, Viola, Violoncello, 
and Bass), about fifty pieces, for saie altogether, not separately, only 
agdinst cash payment by Widow of Carl Boehem, proprietor of 
Printing Establishment, Laupheim (Wurtemberg). 




















Vocal Methods Reviewed. 





Paper No. 1. 


**VocaL RE-INFORCEMENT,” By EDMUND J. Myer. 


Fr discussing the merits and demerits of 
several recent works on voice — particularly these of 
Myer, Koffler, Chater and Rialp — no peculiar, personal 
opinions of the writer will be obtruded. ‘The writers will 
be arraigned before the bar of proved and recognized meta- 
physic, acoustic and physiological facts. I am prompted 
by a sincere and sorrowful sympathy for the great class 
of aspiring students who are sacrificing their most prec- 
ious years and theirhard earned savings or patrimony in 
the oft-times desperate endeavor to rise above mediocrity, 
to conquer an honorable and lucrative profession, the only 
one for which their nature and environment have peculiarly 
fitted them. 

With especial point and pertinence do I address the 
daughter of the family, who sits at home in these volcanic 
times blessed at present with unlimited leisure and pater- 
nal support, used to the sound of the piano, instinctively 
trained from infancy to recognize the scales and chords, to 
repeat a phrase at a single hearing, to love the art divine 
and tocrave devotion toit. Though still young she feels that 
that the years nowadays required for superior skill in piano 
playing have passed. But the voice remains, susceptible 
of rapid growth, capable of conveying deeper, bolder, more 
delicate and more intense emotion than any handiwork of 
man! Only the experienced teacher can know the height, 
depth and breath of these young creatures’ ambition, their 
transports of delight or despair, commonly despair. I have 
known of nine full years, from seventeen to twenty-six, be- 
ing spent in futile struggle here and abroad, of a consider- 
able fortune dissipated, with the woeful result that the 
really talented and vocally endowed student was reduced 
to mental despair and the physical comforts of a two dollar 
hall bedroom and the products of an oil stove on one of the 
off streets or avenues of New York. For the voice had 
steadily grown worse and worse. 

For any other art there are rules well known and invio- 
lable to which the artist must conform. For mechanical 
drawing, for painting, engraving, sculpture and architec- 
ture there are fundamental principles which no freak of 
fancy would dare transgress. In constructing mechanical 
instruments many well-known laws of acoustics must per- 
force be obeyed. 

How is it with the vocal instrument? Here, even in the 
realm of acoustics, chaos reigns! Were some of the laws 
of sound which are projected by these writers of works on 
voice in actual force our ear drums would be burst and our 
bodies blown asunder; a horrid cacophony would roar 
through our thoroughfares and invade our dwellings. 
Truly medicine a century ago, with its vile decoctions of 
insects and reptiles, is the only fitting comparison for the 
state of vocal teaching at the present day! The following 
pages will fill the general reader with surprise, the special 
student with dismay ! 

For the writer will make no attempt to foist his own 
views upon your subscribers. The court of decision and of 
appeal will be, not his own views, but the accepted and 
proven laws of authorities—of special authorities. He 
hopes that any unintentional misrepresentation will be 
brought to his notice in these columns, for surely silence 
will imply a weak or wanting defense. 

VocaL RE-ENFORCEMENT. 
On page No. 6 of the work in immediate question we 


read: ‘ There is right effort; there is wrong effort ; there 
is effort that is active and effort that is passive.” It might 
as well be said: ‘‘ There is negation which is negation ; 


there is negation which is affirmation ; or, there is a yes 
which is yes; there is a yes which is no!” 

This is not a slip of the pen, for the author in later pages 
emphasizes the statement, as we shall see. 

The assumed source of vocal reinforcement. 

‘‘ All the strong muscles of the body reinforce the tone.” 

Does Mr. Myer actually believe that these muscles vi- 
brate in common with, in sympathy and synchrony with the 
vibrations of the vocal chords? These chords lie at the 
upper end of the windpipe (Adam's apple), which below 
leads into the porous lungs; which above is connected 
with the cranium, the soft palate and indirectly with the 
tongue and the bone at the base of the tongue by some of 
the smaller muscles of the body. There is not one of the 
larger muscles of the body which communicates either with 
the larynx or with any muscular, tendonous or bony part of 
the body with which the larynx, or Adam's apple, is di- 
rectly connected, except the head, the cranium. Does Mr. 
Myer suppose that these tiny muscles, one-quarter inch 
thick (Luschka), can so shake the solid head as to make it 
‘‘ reinforce’ the vibrations of the distant vocal chords? Or 
does he fondly cherish the notion that the vibrations, after 
leaving the mouth, strike the head on the outside and 
bound off to ‘*‘ reinforce the tone?” 

Look again! All the large muscles of the body are 


swathed in several thicknesses of clothes inthe musical 
season, 


How would it do to wrap your violin in flannel, 
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broadcloth and lingerie? Pardon me, Mr. Editor, but every 
comparison must, from the very nature of the subject, be 
absurd ; there is no room for serious argument. 

There is also the ‘‘reinforcement of the air in the cav- 
ities of the chest,” adds our author. Let us charitably 
adopt this foundling, and suppose for the nonce that these 
are infact cavities in the chest, the air in which can re- 
sound to reinforce the voice. How could this resounding 
be heard, even by its owner? Surely not throughthe sides, 
chest or back, with their solid masses of bone, flesh and 
sinew, all invested with several layers of clothing (full 
dress excepted). Is it then heard to issue from between 
the yocal chords? Why, the head of the smallest pin could 
not be inserted between them during tone. A comparison 
with the cavity of a violin will be instructive. 

It is well knowa that the greater part of the sound issues 
from the F holes. Gradually cover them with paper or 
cloth. But little loss of power will result until they are 
nearly covered ; then the sound will become very dull and 
faint. Now this small space, less than which so positively 
damps the tone, is a thousand times larger than the vocal 
aperture? Lord Rahleigh has announced the exact law, 
the exact proportion between the length of the vibrations 
and the diameter of the aperture which will allow the 
vibratory waves to pass without obstruction or loss of 
power. The tiny crevice between the sounding chords 
could transmit only tones of a height entirely transcending 
the power of the human ear to appreciate ; for the auditory 
drum responds not recognizably to vibrations numbering 
more than between 4,000 and 5,000 per second (Airy.) 

Let us push the absurdity a little further: Presume that 
there is at least one cavity in the chest of suitable size to 
resonate or reinforce the main tone of the voice or even one 
of its overtones. The air inclosed must have a pitch of its 
own in accordance with the size of the cavity. But this 
size is constantly growing smaller during a tone sustained 
or a phrase prolonged, and of course the pitch of the con- 
stantly lessening air will grow higher and higher. It 
could not remain for one single instant in harmony with 
the main tone of the vocal chords, or with one of its 
overtones ; it would be perpetually discordant ! 

It is true that the grand mistake is often made of sup- 
posing that the two lungs are large cavities filled with air. 
On the decided contrary they are aggregations of ex- 
tremely minute cells, susceptible of great relative expan- 
sion, but at their largest exceedingly small. The smallest 
one of the nineteen resonators, made by Koenig, Paris, 
with such care that I had to pay $100 for my set, is hun- 
dreds of times as large as an inflated lung ceil; yet this 
tiny brass globe was tuned by Koenig to resonate the 
highest conceivable overtone of the human voice ! 

Nor does a resonated overtone add much to the main 
tone. Bosanquet, after the most delicate experiments con- 
ceivable, was forced to declare that under the most favor- 
able conditions no overtone could be so much reinforced or 
resonated that it would gain one-tenth of the power of the 
main tone. 

Rossbach more than forty years ago proved beyond the 
chance of disbelief that neither the supposed cavity of the 
chest nor the larger muscles of the body could contain or 
originate vibrations that could be heard, though the latter 
most exquisite absurdity had never occurred tohim. He 
immersed a man in water and made him sing, but not a 
twilight glimmer of difference could be detected from the 
sounds produced on terra firma. 

Riacr’s CONTRIBUTION. 

Parallel with Myer’s reinforcement theories, and extend- 
ing quite as far into the unfathomable depths of pure fancy, 
are the views of Rialp, if he is correctly reported in a re- 
cent issue of your surpassing journal. The former says: 
‘The reinforcement of the inflation of all the resonance 
cavities” (whoever before heard of such inflation?) The 
latter: ‘‘ The cavities of the head, and nothing else, con- 
stitute the primary directing focus, and from this sound 
travels and forms!” ‘This fin de siécle statement may well 
startle the next century. ‘A directing focus!” Heaven 
save the mark! Have all our studies been for naught? 
Has Mr. Rialp’s vocal focus a back action? We have 
learned in early and gullible childhood that a focus was the 
spot toward which rays of light or sound were directed ; 
that it was the goal, and not the source, of rays, waves or 
viblations. Are we to learn in our later years that the 
target can become the quiver for vibratory shafts ; that the 
true aim can be taken only after the bulls-eye has been 
penetrated? This would be truly perilous for the by- 
standers ! 

‘* From the cavities of the head sound travels and forms.” 
This is delicious? Let us count these cavities or some of the 
large ones: These are the frontal sinuses, the antrium, the 
nasal cavities. These distant hollows constitute the ‘‘ fo- 
cus ” of what? What is it that comes from different direc- 
tions to ‘‘ focus” in these vacua? 

Waves, or pulses of air; and where are they originated ? 

If our author breathes the suspicion that they are not 
started by the swaying to and fro, by the vibratory move- 
ment of the vocal chords near the the top of the windpipe, 
he ranks himself with the Boston charlatan, Guilmette, 
who declared the diaphragm to be the source of sound, and 
with Bennati, who thought that one of his two voices was 
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produced in the palatal region, and should be drummed out 
of the modern profession. That the vocal chords originate 
the vocal waves, as the piano string or the violin string 
does the instrumental waves, is a fact—a fact so refrac- 
tory (as Emerson says) that no one dares even to nudge it! 
Now, let us see what our authors expect of a chordal 
wave—no, let another paper describe its tortuous course, 
its wonderful career, as pictured by these romanticists? 
Joun Howarp, 
113 East Fifty-ninth street,,New York City. 


Another Verdi Interview. 
ERDI has been interviewed by an English 
As usual, the grand old 
Here is a partof the 


newspaper man in Paris. 
man said most interesting things. 
talk : 

‘*When some years ago I was at Turin and visited the 
exhibition I slipped about in delightful incognito until an 
amateur who happened to be trying a new organ recognized 
me, and immediately began a theme from ‘ Aida.’ I rose 
in ragé, intending to beat a hasty retreat. But it was too 
late. The news of my presence spread like wildfire. 
Every piano and harmonium in the section struck up some 
of my old tunes, no two playing the same one, and even the 
piano organs themselves joined in the discordant thrum- 
ming. ‘To get tothe door I had to run the gauntlet of my 
own melodies, a frightful ordeal; but the comic element 
was so overwhelming that it proved too much for my grav- 
ity, so I threw myself into a chair to have a hearty laugh. 
I was soon interrupted, however, by a man who thrust 
into my hand a card, a glance at which revealed the fact 
that my ‘correct weight’ was just 142 pounds. I had taken 
my seat in the chair of a weighing machine. 

‘‘ France is not playing a very brilliant part in music 
just now. Ambroise Thomas, like myself, is old and fz. 
I saw him yesterday. He is a wreck. Perhaps his best 
work is‘ Mignon.’ ‘Frangoise de Rimini’ contains some 
good things ; but how on earth did he dare attack *‘ Dante’ 
with such a libretto? The ‘Temépte’is downright bad. 
As to ‘ Hamlet,’I think Ambroise Thomas showed want of 
courage in not taking the bull by the horns, and making 
the most of the splendid dramatic situations contained in 
Shakespeare’s play. 

‘‘I think I should have produced a very different work. 
Most of your living colleagues are a sickly lot. Massenet 
is a wild, harum-scarum rhapsodist, who has written some 
pretty songs ; Saint-Saéns differs from him only in being 
one degree more mad. Since Wagner the musical field has 
been given up to chaos, and occupied by dissenting fac- 
tions and rival composers. Those who imitate him have 
taken the bust of Deethoven off their pianos, and replaced 
it with that of the Bayreuth composer. As regards Italian 
music, I think our youths ought to return to the love 
and study of song, which is our peculiar privilege. I don’t 
say this in aversion of German music, of which I am a warm 
admirer, but because I think that song is naturaito us by 
reason of our soil and climate. Once,a long time ago, 
some German musician said to me, talking of general 
tendencies: ‘ You Italians don’t know how to compose a 
symphony.’ ‘You Germans,’I retorted, ‘ don’t know how 
to compose a song.’ 

‘‘There is astrong propensity in most people to make 
themselves and their views the measure of excellence. 
Nor is the error confined to individuals. Itis national. A 
country grows its taste like its fruit. The Germans are 
foremost in instrumental music. Why? Because the 
long winters, the deep snows, the fogs, the squalid and 
desolate winter landscapes cause people in Germany to shut 
themselves up in warm rooms, and amuse the slow hours 
with quartets and quintets. But who in Naples can endure 
to remain inside the house for even half a day? And when 
one goes into the open air, the lovely sky, the glorious sun- 
shine, the beautifulearth force your lips to utter a song 
which is the natural expression of a lively and spontaneous 
movement of the soul. 

‘Still, although the entire power of Germany consists in 
bayonets and unity which 1s highly adverse to civilization, 
I think the Germans share with us Italians the supremacy 
in music, although Russia is fast coming to the front. The 
new Slavic school displays a vigor, a daring and a virility 
which make me think the Muscovite is about to have his 
day. I have lived and worked through a half century, in 
which the battle of the schools has been fought with ardor, 
zealand not without bitterness, and I have come to this 
conclusion: that melody is the one factor in music which 
ages least. The works of Bellini and Donizetti—thread- 
bare. as they are—will ever remain as grapes which many 
a fox eyes with envy.”—** Times.” 


Leonard Liebling.—Leonard Liebling, who has just 
arrived from Berlin, is the son of the pianist Max Liebling, 
of this city, and consequently a member of the well-known 
Liebling family. Young Mr. Liebling has been studying 
the piano for the past few years in Berlin under Franz 
Kullak, and has made considerable advance in his musical 
studies. Heis a brilliant pianist, and has already revealed 
a decided aptitude for literary work. He will remain here 
and devote himself to teaching and playing. 
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BALTIMORE, April 28, 1894. 
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He never eve isits New York or Boston to hear an opera or 
i iestral performance, and Halifax is about as bad as Balti 
more for musica ilture Mr. Hamerik’s talents, abilities and 
vast culture e never questioned, but his sincerity is subject to 
evere crit sms. The Peabody Conservatory never graduated 
ip iat became famous in music in this country. Some one 
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Urica, N. Y., April 26 
ind operatic performance 


| HE amateur dramatic and pe! 
f A Rough Diamond” and Gilbert & Sulliv 


an's ** Trial 





I y e evening April20, was a success most flatter 
yt Ali « ! ed 
I must confine myself to giving Tue Musica, Courier quoted 


opinions as expressed in the as the 


affair was under my p¢ 


local press and else where, 

rsonal direction and training, besides be- 

ng made up largely from among my pupils, relatives and friends, 

which makes it much more agreeable to me and athousand times 

easier to avoid any allusion to it; but my duty to Tue Musical 

Courter and to Utica necessitates the announcements of facts. 
The farce certainly did bring down the house 


Mr. Harry Franklyn Norris, of Baltimore, as “ Sir William 


Evergreen,” made a decided success of that not brilliant 


part. 
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Mr. Weingetz, as ‘“‘ Lord Plato,” looked and acted the part like 
one accustomed to the boards. 

Miss Mae Lee Younge, a popular and talented elocutionist and 
graduate of the Conservatory, played the ‘“‘ Lady Plato” with 
dignity, and Mr. George E. Cook, the clever artist, as ‘‘ Cousin 
Joe” and Miss Anna Washburn Rockwood, as ‘‘ Margery,” had all 
the fun to themselves and kept the audience in a state of con- 
tinual applause and enthusiasm. 

Many nice things were said and printed of the play and players 
which cannot be repeated here. 

When the curtain wentup on “ Trial by Jury,” I think every- 
one was inspired by the verve and magnetism of the opening 
chorus, and there was not a suggestion of weakness or break 
from that to the curtain fall. 

Mr. Louis Brown, the ‘‘Lew Raymond” of the professional 


light opera stage, made a capital “Judge” of course. Miss 


Clara Aline Jewell,as the plaintiff, carried the bouse before 
her. She was radiantly handsome, in splendid voice and re- 


vealed a rare dramatic talent. 

Although a heavy contralto, she easily and beautifully sang 
the G's and A’s in alt, besides interpolating De Koven’s ‘‘ Past 
and Future” in the lowest key. 

Her range is phenomenal, and you will hear from her in New 
York before long, or I am no prophet. 

Mr. Edwin A. Ballou as the defendant broke his record, both 
in vocal and dramatic skill. He made a stunning ‘ Edwin.” 
Both he and Miss Jewell have been studying this winter with my 
associate in the Utica School of Music, Purdon Robinson, who is 
doing fine work in voice culture. 

Mr. Harry Franklyn Norris substituted Mr. Tourtelott at al- 
most the last moment as the plaintiff's counsel, and made a great 
hit. His voice is light, but of beautiful quality, and his acting 
was extremely finished 
He 


baritone or basso cantante, and silenced the court with great style 


Mr. Bromley as the usher was admirable. has a resonant 
and t {ie 4 Re 

The foreman of the jury, Mr. W. McSucrow, has a tremendous 
voice and ought to be trained for oratorio. The jury were nearly 
all leading choir men, and their singing and acting were superb. 
As for the bridesmaids, they were pictures, and very active and 
husing pictures, too; nearly absorbing the attention of the 


ry, toa threatened undoing of ensemble effect, when they first 





came 1n, 
The « 


was as re 


horus was comprised of some of our best singers, and 


liable as clockwork. So the curtain went down on a 


The orchestra and Mrs. Joyce, pianist, did 
She 


splendid success. 
some exceptional work, the latter being practically leader. 
is invaluable as an accompanist 

The Barnabee, Karl & McDonald 
Hood ” in the Opera House last Thursday evening, with 


artistic success, but to a small audience. 


Opera Company gave 


rough 
all 


the 
Spielkartenfest, which will be given for a 


We are working, either personally or vicariously, in 


pre n « 


f a great 





parati 


uous week, beginning on May 8, and as the rehearsals oc- 


cupy every evening the suffered, but those who did get 


opera 
there tound the company’s stage setting really fine. 
The least interesting of the principals was ‘‘ Robin Hood.” 


Less make up and more voice would have been acceptable. 


Caroline Hamilton as ** Maid Marian,” made a decided hit, and so 


did Mary Palmer as Allan-a-Dale,” Jerome Sykes, as ‘‘ The 
Sheriff,” James Nicholds as ‘‘ Friar Tuck,’ Edwin Isham as 

Little John,” Louis Casavant as ‘‘ Will Scarlet,” and Ross 
David as ‘‘ Guy of Gisborne.” The entire cast was good, the 


horuses spirited and the concerted numbers well done. 

Next week I will tell you what Pauline Hall and her company 
do in ** The Princess of Trebizonde " on Monday night 
The Euterpe Society gave the following program at their musi- 


| last Tuesday morning : 


Cai 
Pay ers 
Sketch of Brahms. 
Brahms’ Place Among Composers. 
Sonata, op. 37, NO. B..5 vce ccvvcvcsdacesdetessshacnsbas Beethoven 
TWOUFEIG, 5.6 6c ssc0ka on pence es ede'stus ip bentspnacesauvsnsete Nevin 


Waltzes, Nos. 4 and 7.. . Brahms 


‘ Ave Maria,” 


‘Cavalleria Rusticana”................ Mascagni 


O, that I could retrace the way,” op. 65, De vse aes Brahms 
Intermenso; Of.. FB, RO. Gisiéscccces sie vesndcsresrcencevss Brahms 
Gavot. ces shown s ccbovebeessenes HGaKetees Khe Ree+bs 06 Ate Gluck 


The Utica School of Music opened its spring term on Monday 





an increase ot pupils and teachers, 


CAROLINE WASHBURN RocKWOOD. 
—  e - 
RALEIGH. 


RALEIGH, N. C., April 14, 1804. 
ALEIGH, the fair city of oaks and magnolias, con- 
siders herself a centre of education, more correctly in the 
centre of education, as five institutions for educational purposes 
are standing almost in the east, south, west and north ends of 
North Carolina’s capital, like the advance posts of a fortress. 
Two schools are for negro education. A white man is not sup- 
posed to be much interested in them here, but I ventured to find 
out that there is also music taught, and that the material pos- 
sesses remarkable talent; but American, negro music 
they produce none, except the well-known Southern plantation 
songs. Of the three remaining schools two cultivate music. 
St. Mary’s School, with my friend Mr. Mack, as musical direct- 
or, and several very able lady assistants, and Peace Institute, 
with myself as musical director and three lady assistants. St. 
Mary's offers the study of piano, organ and vocal music; Peace 
Institute, vocal music, piano, organ, violin, ’cello and harmofiy. 
Both musical departments give a number of private recitals and 
some public ones, when of course no admission is charged and 
the program is rendered before overcrowded houses. 

A stranger coming to this place, considering these facts, would 
naturally come to the conviction that the musical life in the city 
should almost be of the same standard as that of theschools. At 
least I thought so when I came here in the fall of 1892, to take 


viz. 





charge of the musical department of ‘‘ Peace.” After having 








given two recitals of my own and several pupil recitals I tried to 
raise a chorus in the city, but here my enthusiasm received its 
first damper, as I saw how little interest the very same people 
showed who seemed so highly delighted with the recitals. The 
second damper I received through a very amusing article in the 
‘*North Carolina Teacher,” alittle monthly, about ‘‘ Has America 
No Music ?” wherein the writer disapproves of hearing some- 
body’s nocturne in B flat and finger exercises, where there is no 
‘*tune toit,” and demands some patriotic music like ‘‘ Carolina, 
Carolina, Heaven Bless Her,” &c., and ‘‘ The Old North State,” 
&c., promising the schools which would cultivate such music 
great success in their commencement exercises and his presence. 

At first I was very unhappy about that article, as its writer 
was one who was always very eager to be invited to a new re- 
cital, and often assured me that he was getting fast to like high- 
class music. By and by I hope he discovered that the graded 
school is the place for the inoculation of home patriotism, and 
not colleges for young ladies. Churches are plentiful here. 
Some have very nice pipe organs, with pedals, two manuals and 
about twenty-four stops. All are played by ladies at a salary of 
about $100 or for no salary at all. There are some fair women 
singers in the choirs, but the trouble is they are mostly sopranos 
and solo singers—with perfect right of course as they give their 
service free. I only know of one church which pays the leader 
of the choir $300 a year. 

All in all, Raleigh would be a very desirable place for a 
wealthy musician; the climate is excellent, and there is no 
gentleman teacher here. The prices for private lessons vary 
from 20 to 50 cents, and he could have plenty of opportunity to 
show off his talents in numerous benevolent concerts. There 
would be also a fine opening for an orchestra leader who could 
play and teach all instruments, as we have only a negro orches- 
tra here, which furnishes the music for parties, &c., and a band 
composed of white men lately organized, which makes heroic 
efforts to teach itself, and therefore deserves a great deal of 
credit for its good will. 

Concerts are infrequent. We expected to hear Xaver Schar- 
wenka, but we could not secure the necessary money to bring 
him here, as people are not willing to listen to an evening of 
piano music, even when given by such an artist as Mr. Schar- 
wenka. 

I think THe Musicat. Courier the proper place to speak a 
a little about directors and superdirectors of colleges. 

Let us imagine as first or superdirector an artist whose good 
fortune and genius allowed him to take a foremost rank among 
his fellow musicians. Such a man is accustomed to have as 
scholars people who can devote their whole time to the study of 
music, because most of them want to become professionals. 
The director, or in this case second director of a college for 
young ladies is mostly a musician of a thorough musical educa 
tion, which he generally has gained in the best schools of this 
country or abroad, but heis neither a virtuoso nora highly talented 
composer. His pupils are young ladies from fourteen to eighteen 
years of age, who attend those colleges to gain or to finish their 
general education, and who study music mostly for their own 
pleasure or because their parents want them to doso. These 
students can only devote one or two hours for daily practice, and 
in very rare instances three or four. I have one young lady here 
who devotes five hours daily to her music, as it is her only study; 
but such pupils are a rare exception. The famous musician 
receives in his school students who are already advanced players 
and people who have love and talent for music. We are obliged 
to open the doors of our studios to every student, talented or 
not, advanced or beginner—students who come from little coun 
try places, or even farms, who play with stiff fingers and wrist, 
with no taste for a better class of music. ‘They are sent to the 
school and have to learn music, often staying only one year, and 
then go home again. Their people expect them to play some- 
thing which they will like. In these cases we have to abuse our 
own taste in order to fulfill the wish of the parents, and often 
that of the principal of the school. Then if that girl comes home 
and cannot play anything ‘‘ with a tune to it” the school is no 
good, the pupil leaves, and the patronage of that village, or 
county perhaps, is entirely lost for the school. There are, how- 
ever, a few exceptions, and in such students we find our delight. 
These are willing and able to undertake a severe course of study. 
I had two students among about eighty who really loved Bach's 
well tempered clavier—certainly a good sign. 

Now, as I have given a parallel between the pupils for the 
eminent artist and those for the college director, it will not be 
hard tosay who has the hardest work todo. The eminent artist 
has an easy road to travel; he leads his students through the 
classic and romantic composers, then adds the best modern com- 
posers to them and his course is finished. The college director 
has gradually to improve his scholars’ taste, has carefully to ex- 
amine the individuality of each student, to discover the way and 
means of bringing him or her to understand and to like better 
music. Such work is very hard and requires a great deal of 
pedagogical judgment and patience. 

The most advanced students, similar to those the eminent 
musician has under his care, are the easiest for us to teach, as we 
go with them the street so familiar and dear to everyone who 
has once traveled the same. 

Now the question arises, How is it possible that a man froma 
distance of several hundred miles can control a school, when he 
claims to be a pedagogue, and he full well knows that pupils, and 
especially such differently talented ones, have to be treated ac- 
cording to their individuality ? Does he not try to awake in the 
principal of a school a feeling of distrust in his musical director, 
by offering to supervise the course of instruction in his school ? 
Does he not bind the hands of a free musician, in whose liberty 
orfreedom of action the success of a school and his teaching 
greatly rests, lowering not only his position, but also his salary ? 
What will be the probable result of such a ‘‘ superdirectorship ?” 
That every good musician will resign his position, that teachers 
of minor grade will fill their places, and the cultivation of our 
beloved art will be sadly hurt and driven back from the progress 
already made in this country by such machine-like teaching. A 





celebrated name may be very ornamental in the catalogue of a 














school, sometimes even attractive, but as to its pedogogical 
value we close with Horace’s words: 
‘* Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus.” 
KARL SCHNEIDER. 
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CINCINNATI. 
APRIL 23, 1894. 


HE musical events of Cincinnati have lately been 
more than usually interesting. The long series of twenty- 


five orchestral concerts given by the Cincinnati Orchestra, under 


the leadership of Michael Brand, came to a termination Sunday, 
April 15. 

The occasion was made memorable by what I may call in 
Americanese a boom for Scharwenka. Several selections were 
given from his manuscript opera, ‘‘ Mataswintha,” and in addition 
to this he played his second concerto, op. 32, in B flat minor. 

He made both as composer and pianist an impression decidedly 
favorable. Two recitals were afterward given which, however, 
owing to previous engagements, I could not attend. 

Our two riva! bodies of choristers, the Apollo Club, directed 
by B. W. Foley, and the Orpheus Club, directed by Charles 
Graninger—the one elevet years old, the other a lusty infant of 
twelve months—each closed its season of three concerts within a 
week of the other. 

The concert of the Apollo Club was one of the best that was ever 


given by that body. The characteristics of the Apollo singing- 


softness, refinement, precision—were all illustrated in their full | 


perfection. In addition to this the soloists were attractive in the 
highest degree. 

The vocalist, Mrs. Corinne Moore Lawson is the most popular 
of our local sopranos, and she merits this popularity for these 
three reasons : 
Second. She is a skilled and musical singer; Third. She is a 
most attractive and amiable lady personally, very popular, es- 
pecially with the fashionable set. 

Mr. Brodsky, who has hitherto been known to us as the con- 
certmeister of the Damrosch Symphony Orchestra, appeared 
this time as soloist, and a more powerful impression has never 
been made upon Cincinnati’s music lovers by any visiting vio- 
linist. 

The Orpheus Society gave usa capital program 
and short enough, old enough and new enough, loud enough and 
soft enough to fill the evening with hearty enjoyment. This club 
of energetic young men, under their painstaking director, Prof. 
Charles Graninger, of the College of Music, has made rapid 


long enough 


strides. 
sweetness which operates upon the singing of a male chorus as 
olive oil does upon a salad, but in force, nobility, enunciation 
and pervading animation the club 1s worthy of hearty plaudits. 
In their instrumental soloists they have always been lucky, but 
in vocalists not so until this last time. They had Mrs, Materna, 
who in ‘Elizabeth's Prayer,” from ‘‘ Tannhduser,” and in 
“Ocean, thou mighty monster,” from ‘‘ Oberon,” set the public 
on fire. Everyone was astonished, not only at the supreme 
dramatic art of the singer, but at the comparative freshness and 
purity of her voice. ms 

We have had lately a positive epidemic of lectures upon music. 
Mr. L. C. Elson, of Boston, gave two interesting talks of the an- 
tiquarian sort upon Shakespeare's allusions to music. Mr. Theo- 
dore Bohlmann, professor of the piano of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory, being a highly intellectual German, made a début as 
lecturer before the students of that school on April 20. 
discourse was an elaborate analysis of the sonata form in general 
and of Liszt's B minor sonata in particular. 

Your correspondent lectured at the Conservatory on the lith, 
the subject being Schubert and the illustrations being furnished 
by Mr. Evans, Mrs. Wickersham and other members of th« 
faculty. 

On Monday, the 23d, the College of Music inaugurated a new 
movement. Mr. Graham, one of the most gifted and younger 
professors of the college, gave a recital, assisted by his teacher, 
A. W. Doerner, and each number was prefaced with an elaborate 
explanation by the Cincinnati correspondent of the New York Mt 
sicAL CouRIER. Last, but by no means least, either as to the size 
of the lecturer or as to the size of the audiences, Mr. H. E,. Kreh- 
biel, of your city, gave three admirable talks with copious musi 
cal illustration. At the third of the lectures Mrs. Materna volun- 
teered to sing ‘ Briinnhilde’s Immolation.” Mr. Krehbiel’s lec- 
tures were ‘replete with interesting information, and being de- 
livered in his happy off-hand manner created a most favorable 


impression. He has many friends and admirers in Cincinnati, 


First. She has a voice of beautiful, liquid quality ; 


It still lacks, especially in the tenors, that flute-like | 


His 
| 


and although he has been away from this city since 1881, we do | 


not forget that here it washe won his spurs in the lists of musical 
criticism. 
On the 28th the third and last concert of the orchestral depart- 


ment of the college was given under the direction of Mr. Cam- | 


panari. My space is not sufficient to analyse this concert as it 
deserves, but I think it is perfectly safe to say, without doing 


any injustice to such eminent masters as A, E. Jacobsohn and | 


Henry Schradieck, who occupied the post in former years, that 
the violin school of the college has never been so strong as now. 
The orchestral class contains about thirty students, and their 
playing is a surprise in its many excellencies, The tone quality 
is especially pure, and the way in which they deliver steady 
melodies of long, streaming tones would do credit to profes- 
sionals. Some of the important numbers on the program were 
a serenade by Robert Fuchs; the famous intermezzo from 
‘*Cavalleria Rusticana,” and two movements from Tschaikow- 
sky, op. 48. 

Two vocalists of a promising character, Miss Young and Miss 
Follet, sang arias, and two young violinists, Mr. Loeb and Miss 
Orlopp, appeared with marked success, Miss Orlopp, still a 
young girl, plays so beautifully that everyone believes she has a 
tincture of genius in her blood. 

Mr. Campanari is a man of noble ambitions and tireless energy. 
His labors are beginning to bring forth much good fruit. 

Joun S. Van CLEVE. 








THHE MUSICAL COURIER. 


The Dora Becker Concert. 
ISS DORA VALESCA BECKER, assisted 
by Anton Seidl, his Metropolitan Orchestra and 
Conrad Behrens, basso, gave a concert at Madison Square 
Garden Concert Hall last Monday evening. 

Miss Becker was enthusiastically received and won great 
favor with her audience. The young artist, who is no 
stranger to music lovers of New York, was in excellent 
form, playing the ‘‘ Scotch Fantasie” of Max Bruch with 
much dash and brilliancy. Her best work in this number 
was the andante, which was given with exquisite expres- 
sion, showing the poetical inclination of the artist. Her 
work was at all times scholarly, mounting at intervals to 
the genius line. Never does she give one the impression 
that she has produced all she is capable of. There is a re- 
serve force behind her most passionate outbursts which 
promises to develop in the future. 

She now stands an artist of high rank, while the future 
shows promise of rare power coming. 

Mr. Behrens sang well, winning his audience, while the 

orchestra, under Mr. Seidl, played remarkably well. The 
| program follows : 





nn. SG, ~ indncnnnandemmtiabbadnnnamemennasanindhons Beethoven 
s Orchestra. 
| Scotch Fantasie.... ....%b.0.... NE og gp ©. SRE SR Max Bruch 
Miss Becker and ofchestra. 
F -Eaer: VOORGN ” «..c ogumimestaenetpanderaressee axe Ee 
Mr. Conrad Behrens. 
COE 0 900 0 dope gee ot 5c ep cn uegeggy c hood deensegepy dade cag gde dy ode Bach 
v Miss Becker. 
wt! Bag RRR teeny rer serie peryt re erypery? Schubert 
“Tom der Reimer ”’ (ballade)... .......... bd 8 dad ddupewe 0% phat de Liwe 
. Mr. Conrad Behrens. 
FS ee a eae ee ee ere ae Ernst 


Miss Becker and orchestra. 


Musical items. 

Miss Alice Garrigue.—Miss Alice Garrigue, the suc- 
cessor and representative of Mrs. Cappiani, will close her 
studio for the summer on June 1. Miss Garrigue has 
had a very trying winter season, having had the care 
of Mrs. Cappiani’s pupils besides her own. 

Luisa Cappiani.—Mrs. Luisa Cappiani left last Satur- 
day per steamer Werra for Genoa, where she will remain 
for an indefinite time, owing to impaired health. 

Many friends bade her Godspeed, and flowers and tears 
were many. 

A Toledo Commencement.—Misses Lottie Jaquis and 
Maude Fuller, piano pupils of Prof. August Walther, gave 
a commencement concert at Memorial Hail, Toledo, April 
20. Mrs. Franko Walther, soprano; Mrs. Geo. Leibius, 
contralto ; Mr. Leibius, tenor, and Edw. Frohlich, violin, 


| assisted, 


Miss Riego’s Concert.—The pupils of Miss. Amalia 


Riego gave a thoroughly enjoyable concert Saturday after- 
|noon at 2:30 o’clock at Hardman Hall, Fifth avenue and 


Nineteenth street. They had the assistance of Miss Julia 
Liervogel, accompanist, and Mr. Alfred J. Lyons, 
violinist," and rendered in a most commendable way the 
following well-selected program : 

Graben Hoffmann 


**Gondolier’s Song" (two parts) 





* ROOT RSI™, nn ocardcadadh osha vanes Que dih vnnsapi ate peer euaes eter Molloy 
Miss M. Clark. 
“ Ave Maria,” intermezzo (violin obligato)..........ese0.05 ..Mascagni 
Miss Sadie Allen Hart. 
~Prawer Seng Crean. “Fate ) co cccthccndennneneeved rbecss Gounod 
Miss Sarah Thompson. 
‘+ The Pale Meee ” (R66). i6s'ce ccnsce buns seswouss peqedescoenr Campana 


Mrs. Dodd and Miss H. Brown. 





wes EL eee B. Tours 

Miss M. McCulloch 
3allata e Aria "’ (‘* Faust"’)............ eiibiaaioal aga Cateateineall Gounod 

Miss Marion Calkins. e 

“The Resurrection”’... .H. R. Shelley 

“Cavatina ” ("Queen of Sheba ").........ccccees cocccccccecs Gounod 

Mrs. A. Dodge. 
™ PRAM OG GH odo ce Ve cb b¥ascngncae dies eeeseestees séjdcsccase PO 
Miss Fox. 

‘* Thine Eyes So Blue”........ TiO stings bide chines sp ob 9 cekewenee Lassen 
Miss Carrie Denny. 

PO ond n ahaldth do gnsdddsede obs sebue CicgendeUdeces ovegemece P. Tosti 
Miss Marion Calkins. 

Ts ee ED occ csssccccevccctacetsuns Rossini 
Miss Helen Brown. 

OOP Ie, cu UR Ot Cais) aaa cas pavesscrccccosonccese .Gounod 

Miss Cora Welsh 

POE ae cad ap haencG dd dc cree cag bdeavederedecicicodeves P. Tosti 
Miss Helen Callanan. 

WO Geers COE Uitte av dh conn cns Gececceccceveses’ Leo Delibes 


Miss Sadie Hart and Mrs A. Dodge. 
This was followed by a reception at Miss Riego’s resi- 
dence, 66 West Forty-sixth street. 
A De Coppet Musical.— This excellent 
played at the residence of E. J. de Coppet, 17 West Sixtieth 
street, last Sunday afternoon : 


program was 


CORGRIGS BUONNR aoc 5 kké < Kan crcatnnas ede Fein cddcecessek . oe». Corelli 
Mr. Bouis, Miss Heine, Messrs. Schalck, Hauser, Rachau, 


Tinkham and Rice. 


PERRO WOTN Ss oon id és tbo wad ede Mas 5 hb 65s Vb ved 06a bac sébecdicaerue Schumann 
Mr. Van Gerbig. 
From quintet, No. 2....... cccccceceeeeceeeeeeeseceeescesss Mendelssohn 
Miss Heine, Messrs. Hauser, Bouis, Tinkham and Schalck. 
Octet, op. 3, in A....... Outs icieu <axnns cha vedstunemenate intone Svendsen 


Miss Heine, Messrs. Knauth, Rachau, Hauser, Bouis, Tink- 
ham, Rice and Schalck 
Mr. Damrosch’s Claims.—The statement made by the 
friends of Mr. Anton Seidl that a German opera season 
under his direction would open at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on November 1 next has brought forth an indignant 
protest from Mr. Walter Danirosch, who claims that he has 






25 


been given an option on the opera house by Mr. Maurice 
Grau until May 5. 

Mr. Grau could not be found last Sunday evening, but 
Mr. Henry E. Abbey said that Mr. Damrosch had a sort of 
refusal of the Metropolitan for a certain period, the length 
of which he did not know. 

Mr. Seidl said that the Metropolitan had not been actual- 
ly secured for his season as yet. ‘‘ It all depends upon the 
growth of the guarantee list,” he added, ‘‘ whether the pro- 
posed season of opera takes place or not. As a matter of 
fact, I have been discussing the matter with Mr. Grau at 
one time or another all winter. 

‘‘Messrs. Abbey & Grau look upon the affair exactly 
as any practical men would regard a business undertaking. 
He listened, I suppose, to Mr. Damrosch’s propositions just 
as he listened to mine, and I should judge that he will ac- 
cept the one that can give the most decided warranty of 
success, 

‘Certainly Mr. Damrosch made some definite offer first, 
and Messrs. Abbey & Grau would naturally consider his 
proposition first. There is the whoie matter.” 

Mr. Seid] laughed at the idea that there was any per- 
sonal antagonism in the matter.—'* Herald.” 

Eugene Field’s Hawaiian Opera.—Eugene Field, the 
Chicago poet and humorist, has confided to a Louisville, 
Ky., reporter the information that he is writing the libretto 
of an opera bouffe, founded on the Hawaiian complications, 
the music to be supplied by John Philip Sousa. It was also 
said that the opera is to be produced under the direction of 
T. Henry French, and that Mr. Field himself will assume a 
leading réle. Mr. French Sunday denied all knowledge of 
the opera.—** World.” 

Miss Burmeister’s Pupil.—Miss Mae Crosby, pupil of 
Miss Thekla Burmeister, gave a recital at Galloway Col- 
lege, Searcy, Ark., on April 16. She was assisted by Miss 
Price, soprano. A local paper has the following comment 

It was the young lady’s first attempt to give a public recital, and she 
certainly can congratulate herself upon the success she achieved ; a 
few more years of hard study will make her a fine pianist. Her 
playing is brilliant, spirited and very musical ; the technic of her left 
hand is especially finely developed as shown in Seeling’s “ Lorelei.’ 
She shows a full appreciation ef the intention of the composer ; her 
Grieg and Chopin numbers were finely interpreted; the dainty 
minuet by Paderewski was somewhat marred by the overuse of the 
pedal, which, however, may be attributed to nervousness, as she 
played her solo pieces entirely from memory. The piano duets were 


much enjoyed by the audience, who liberally applauded the efforts 


of the young performer, nor was the usual offering of flowers 
lacking. 
In Miss Maude Price Miss Crosby had an able support. She sang 


her selections with skill, good taste and style, her voice being of a 
played the 
second piano, and also for the 


very sweet, sympathetic quality. Miss Burmeister 
accompaniments for her pupil on the 
singer, and added in no small degree to the success of the concert. 

Pupils Sing at Bethany.-—Pupils of the music depart- 
ment at the Bethany (W. Va.) College gave a very enjoy- 
able song recital last Wednesday evening. Those taking 
part were: Mrs. L. K. Woolery, Miss Bertha Mast, Mrs. 
Biesecker, Miss Daisy M. Vogel and Miss Ella Chapman, 
and their work reflected much credit on the director, 
Eugene Feuchtinger. 

The Woolf Still Barks.—Benny the Woolf is still bark- 
ing at THe Musica, Courier and praising Paur. Benny 
must have an old symphony for kettledrums, oboes and 
gazettes which the great Emil has promised to produce. 
Keep your temper, Benny, and try to realize the humor of 
your position. 

Frank Taft’s Tour.—Mr. Frank Taft has just closed a 
very successful concert tour, playing last week in York, 
Sunbury and Williamsport, Pa.; Baltimore and East 
Orange, N. J. Next week, after recitals in Dayton and 
Cincinnati, he will makea three months’ tour through Texas, 
California, Oregon and Washington 

Carl Fique.—Carl Fiqué and his pupils gave this pro- 
gram very artistically at his studio on Thursday of last 


week 

Norwegian Fantasy.......... June esadduae davevneseweeeSesceeens Grieg 
Mr Carl Fiqué 

+ Finest Lies on Die? oo. nen dnawens aieaaliaeiies Wekerlin 


** When the Hues of Daylight Fade”’ Bechtel 


Chorus 


Mazurka fof VIGUR, «.ucgobe dua 3004 cr estbddcnioecesce Zarzycki 


r. Gustav Saenger. 


“Song to the Evening Star,"’ from “ Tannhduser ” . Wagner 


Mr. Arturo Marescalchi. 


* Charity ”’ .. Rossini 


< . Wagner-Fiqué 
.Rheinberger 


“ Rheingold Idyl 
Scherzo 
*“* Albumblatt 
Waltz in A flat 


(ROW), cise bWcwdbkeeddiscosena covccecess- FiqQuée 
Chopin 


Mr. Carl Fiqueé 


* Toreador’s Song,” from “ Carmen” , Bizet 
Mr. Arturo Marescalchi 

PROGIATIGR . 65 bd sic bse cc cditecndedcdsccddecdeceiocénestancdodss Svendsen 

Elfentanz............. Secctecmibvesénsens Popper-Halir 
Mr. Gustav Saenger 


“O, Beautiful Violet ”’ 2 
“The Dragon Flies ” (by request)... 
Chorus 
At West Superior.—Gaul's ‘‘ Holy City” was given at 
West Superior, Wis., recently under the direction of W. H. 
Benjamin and R. D. Estes. Mrs. C. P. Craig, soprano ; 
Miss Geraldine Moak, contralto; W. B. Heath, tenor, and 
W.H. Benjamin, baritone, were the soloists, and a chorus 
of forty and an orchestra of fifteen were under the baton of 








the Rev. J. C. Andrus. 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, MAY 2, 1894, 


HE death of Mr. Ernest Knabe will in nowise 
change the management of the firm of Wm. 
Knabe & Co. Mr. Keidel will manage the firm's 
affairs as formerly, and Mr. Ernest Knabe, Jr., will 
look after manufacture, as he has been doing ever 
since his late father’s health failed last year. 
or 
HE Starr Piano Company, of Richmond, Ind., are 
now shipping pianos. Their factory buildings 
have been completed, machinery placed and most 
effects of the disastrous fire which occurred in January 
last obliterated. Newstylesare being placed on the 
market, zs.: Style U, a 4 feet 10 inch case, and Style 
D, a4 feet 6inch case. These new styles are offered 


as models of architectural elegance, and will attract 
the attention of dealers. 








NOTICE. 


_— +> 


‘¢ The Musical Courier ’’ will publish 
a large European Edition during the 


coming summer. Particulars will be 


given later. 








M* BLUMENBERG, of THE MusIcaL CourRIER, is 
in Chicago, and will remain there for an in- 
definite period. 
eK 
HE Shaw piano advertisements are so thick in and 
around Brooklyn that hardly anyone escapes 
reading ‘‘ Shaw” several times a day. 
oF 
HE new Bradbury baby grand will soon be on the 
i i market. Mr. Freeborn G. Smith has been giv- 
ing a great deal of attention to it and feels highly 
elated at the ‘promise the instrument gives in its as 
yet unfinished state. 
or 
R. O. A. KIMBALL, of the Emerson Piano Com- 
pany, of Boston, reached this city last week 
from his Pacific Coast trip. The orders taken by 
Mr. Kimball for Emerson pianos were up to the usual 
standard of the trade in good seasons, and he feels 
thoroughly gratified with the results of his visits 
among Emerson dealers. 
+2 . 
HE Vetter Desk Works, of Rochester, N. Y., one 
of the most reliable desk and office furniture 
concerns in that city, have begun the manufacture of 
piano cases. Specimens of their work have been 
submitted to several piano manufacturers and ap- 
proved. They are making cases for some Western 
manufacturers. 
s oo 
RECENT visit to Buffalo disclosed the fact that 
A the retail piano trade is not as active at that 
point as itis in other cities along the Central. The 
advertisements of the dealers in the daily papers are 
not up to the grade and the ‘‘snap” observed in 
other large cities. Who is there in that city that will 
take the initiative in extensive and scientific local 
advertising ? 
or 
SHRIVER & CO., are to be congratulated on 
- the particularly elegant plate they have 
furnished Mr. Otto Wisner for the concert grand 
piano he is engaged in producing. Concert grand 
plates are the hardest kind of castings to produce. 
The present plate is a particularly noticeable one, 
and goes to prove that T. Shriver & Co. are in the 
very front rank in piano plate production. 
= 
ERTAIN piano manufacturers have again received 
letters from Mr. Clark, of Wall street, New York, 
suggesting that the large houses should now enter 
upon syndicate arrangements, as the piano trade is 
in a bad condition, and the smaller concerns can be 
purchased at low prices. We would suggest to Mr. 
Clark to take a stroll among the smaller concerns and 
make some efforts to get options, and then submit 
these options, if he gets any, to the larger houses for 
consideration. That is about all the work Mr. Clark 
will do, we believe. 








T is generally understood in the trade that the C_ 

H. Stone Company are to discontinue business. 

It is said that Mr. Stone, as one of the administrators 

of the estate of the late J. P. Hale, decides to close out 

the piano business and put this money into more re- 
munerative business. 


ore 


Sypreeti & METZGER, after experimenting with 

the Vose piano and finding it an excellent seller, 
have taken the agency for it, Hartford, Conn., being 
their territory. Everyone who handles the Vose 
agrees to its merits as a seller, a satisfactory seller, 
an all around everyday seller. 


o* 


HE regular spring trade of Hazelton Brothers is 
about over, and has been exceptionally good. 
Now comes what might be called a second spring 
business, which consists of supplying the summer 
patrons of Hazelton Brothers with instruments for 
their seaside homes. 
The cliemtéle of this old established piano is of the 
well to do class. 
oF 


N naming the greatest actions of the world there 
is no man but will include in this classification 
the Schwander. It makes no difference what action 
is going into the manufacturer's piano, the Schwan- 
der will be named by him as one of the finest actions 
produced in the world. To merit such a reputation 
one thing is certainly true—it is one of the greatest 
actions in the world. Its merit wins its high place. 


=e 


R. Carl FIQUE, one of Brooklyn's leading pian- 
ists, gives a very strong testimonial to Mr. 
Otto Wissner in the following letter which is self- 


explanatory : 
P BROOKLYN, N. Y., March 27, 1804, 


DEAR MR. WISSNER-I should like very much to use the “ Wiss- 
ner” piano at the next concert of the Ladies’ Vocal Club, which I 
direct. 

At the last concert when I played Mendelssohn's G Minor Concerto 
upon it, it gave me unbounded satisfaction. Its tone is exquisitely 
musical and well balanced. The touch is most agreeable, being firm 
notwithstanding its lightness, and this makes it immediately respon- 
sive to the player’s intentions. 

Such musical results can only be brought about by superior work- 
manship, and you are to be congratulated upon the mechanical and 
artistic resources of your factory. Yours very sincerely, 

CARL FIQUE. 

This is only one indorsement of many of the same 
class, which Mr. Wissner is getting on his grand 
piano. 

Ke 

ORT WAYNE has just gone through a red hot 
piano war among the dealers there, who have 
been using the daily papers to exploit their charges 
and countercharges before the eyes of the public. 
The merits of the situation are not fully before us, 
but we notice that the contention was brought about 
by the introduction of the Chicago plan of advertis- 
ing low retail prices of pianos in the daily papers. 
As Chicago has set the pace in that kind of thing 
smaller cities are likely to follow. The trade will not 
stop this new method, for the trade never combines 
to stop anything of the sort. No general agreement 
will ever be made that will influence the methods of 
advertising pianos and organs, and if an agreement 
should be made it would be made merely to be 
broken. Is not the tremendous competition in the 
piano and organ business really the cause of its suc- 

cess, after all? 
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— GHASE BROS, PIANO CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


Lop MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 
LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 


MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers ieoking for a first-class Piano that will yield a es gee profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


NER amply repaid by a careful investigation. 


ANOS NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,” *£o8¢e,s7REET, 


LIVE PIF AGENTS WANTED. Warerooms: 200 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
SEND FOK CATALUGUE. MAILED FREE. 262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL 


aR “THE VOCALION ORGAN. 
ra } ‘fee 4 

















THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcuster, Mass. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. Limited), 


Worcester, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 








CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 








HIGH GRADE 


MEHLIN 
PIANOS. 


Are the most Perfect, Elegant, Durable and Finest 
Toned Pianos in the World. Containing more 
Valuable Improvements than al! others. 


J The Best Selling High Grade Plano Made. 


C B E ¢ cat Ss ; a i N te eee He WESTERN FAcTory : 
" PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, MEHLIN PIANO CO., 


461, 463, 465, 467 West 40th St.,| Cor. Main, Bank and Prince Sts., . 
NEW YORK. MINNEAPOLIS 


WEGMAN & CO. 


Fiano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 

The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 

dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we chal- 
lenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N.Y. 


JACOB DOLL, 


SUCCESSOR TO 
Baus Piano Company. 
vw~~~~~OFFICE, FACTORY and WAREROOMS :~~~~~ ond 
Iuargest Factories in Hurope. 
Southern Boulevard, Kast 133d St. and Trinity Ave., 


LONDON, W. BERLIN, N. Ee ee aieen 


40 WIGMORE STREET, 5-7 JOHANNIS STRASSE. MANUFACTURER OF GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 














UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


By Special Appointment to 











His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, King of Prussia, 

Her Majesty the Empress of Germany, Queen of Prussia, 

Her Majesty the Queen of England, 

Her Majesty the Empress-Queen Frederick of Germany, 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of Saxe Coburg-Gotha, 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise of England (Marchioness of 


Lorne). 
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C. 6. 0.6. 


Chicago 
Cottage 
Organ 
Company. 


RADE movements run in cycles that represent 
T the subdivisions created by the multiform dis- 
placements and changes in the relative positions of 
ndustries and firms. We can easily perceive the 


times when these cycles begin or end, and they indi- 
ate exactly how trade has changed either in charac- 
ter or in geographical tendencies, or in the progres- 
retrogression of the houses that occupied 
prominent positions at the various epochs. In one 
cycle it is one list of firms, in another an entirely new 
or altered list that represents the leaders in each par- 
In another cycle is shown how 


sion or 


ticular industry 
trade has shifted its geographical centre, and in an- 
other how conditions have become entirely revolu- 
Whether these tremendous movements are 
influenced by the masses or by a few far-seeing men 
of genius is a speculation in philosophy which is still 
held in abeyance and adapted for the study of dis- 
but it must be admitted that a few men or 
institutions only participate in exercising a control- 
ling influence upon these movements and thus become 


tionized 


putants ; 


prominent in each cycle. 

It is highly probable that the historian of the piano 
and organ industry of the United States will make 
1893 a cycle year representing the ending of one stage 
of its history and the beginning of another, and for two 
highly important reasons, the first being the World’s 
lumbian Exposition, which had so marked an effect 
upon the industry, and the second being the great 
panic which, like all panic years, will indicate a period 

I change 

The piano and organ trade have been enjoying a 
cycle of marvelous development embracing the 12 
years preceding 1894, and the dozen years represent 
the climax of this growth both in the volume of pro- 
duction and the wonderful mechanical and artistic 
improvements that became embodied in the structure 
of these instruments—improvements that have in 
many instances transformed them. 

When we begin to analyze the relations of the in- 
dividual firms to the cycle now under consideration, 
we shall find that most of those that prodiuced a defi- 
nite impression upon it, gave it its tendency, evolved 
its history, were firms that had already existed many 
years and participated in previous times in the indus- 
trial development. Take the whole list of the great 
houses that were prominent in the dealings in the 
piano and organ trade of the past 12 years, and, 
with one single exception, they were old firms when 
the cycle was ushered in. With one single exception 
all the great, formidable concerns that gave its 
character to the past epoch were old established firms 
at its beginning ; with one exception they had already 
been nationalized and their positions recognized. 

But one now famous house did not then exist, but 
hardly began its remarkable career until only a few 
years ago, and yetit has given to the past cycle a 
tone and character not less powerful than the in- 
luence of any other, if not more than any other one 
firm has succeeded in giving. 

What was the Chicago Cottage Organ Company a 
dozen years before 1893? An embryonic, an un- 
known factor in the music trade. Before the cycle 
now concluded had reached its end this same Chi- 
cago Cottage Organ Company had reached an emi- 
nence and an influence unparalleled in its particu- 
lar features by any other firm on the continent. 
Houses that had existed for generations, whose in- 
struments were of national fame, were prepared to 
disclaim the possibility of any new competition when 
the Chicago Cottage Organ Company began its first 
work, and to-day—within the limits of a decade— 
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their names exist only in the shadow of the Chicago 
Cottage Organ Company. Firms whose transactions 
had reached sums that created wonder at their time 
did not know of the existence of such an institution 
as the Chicago Cottage Organ Company 10 years ago ; 
to-day these firms are but infirm competitors of the 
great Chicago house whose sway now extends from 
ocean to ocean, 

No institution of such dimensions could have at- 
tainedits present developed form unless at the bottom, 
at the very foundation, an intelligent principle had 
been formulated as its basic force. There was plan in 
it from the beginning. Design, purpose, aim—all 
these elements lay as corner stones of the structure. 
These were formulated by the very mind that guides 
the destinies of the company to-day. 

Every one associated with him now will be only too 
delighted to assert that Mr. H. D. Cable, the president 
of the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, has been the 
architect that planned and reared the great structure 
that now stands before an admiring industry. That at 
atime when to purpose to become a competitive force 
most, if not all, the great firms of the music trade had 
already reached positions of eminence, this same H. 
D. Cable, unknown and with due modesty, laid down 
certain fixed theories which he believed he could carry 
to practical solution in the piano and organ trade, 
and which in afew years he not only made success- 
ful as trade principles, but compelled their adoption 
by most of the older houses. 

And in the course of this stupendous work the man 
who formulated it, who carried it to successful issue, 
kept himself studiously from view and permitted his 
personality to be recognized through his work. We 
doubt if among the half dozen really great men 
in the piano and organ trade anyone is less known 
personally to the inquisitive world than Mr. H. D, 
Cable, and at the same time we also doubt if there is 
one of them who has made a deeper personal impress 
upon the character and future tendency of the piano 
and organ trade than thjs same Mr. H. D. Cable. 

From the beginning of its more extensive operations 
—a period covering hardlya half dozen years—the 
Chicago Cottage Organ Company realized that trade 
could not be conducted successfully without such a 
system and such an organization that embraced with- 
in its mechanism the possibility of handling business 
as readily and promptly when done in Maine or at 
Los Angeles as in Cook County. The organization 
had as its principle the annihilation of distance, so 
far as the ease and promptness of its operations 
were concerned, 

In its mechanical department, supervised by one of 
the most gifted men that ever entered the trade— 
Mr. George W. Tewksbury—the company found its 
work supplemented by a sympathetic co-operation 
that is rarely found in any organization necessarily 
divided into such departments. The structure, the 
building, the completing, the shipping of Chicago 
Cottage Organs constitute a mechanical triumph that 
deserves separate treatment. Suffice it to say that 
the factory of the company stands to-day as a monu- 
ment of the genius of one man—George W. Tewks- 
bury. 

The company having therefore its two departments 
harmoniously organized into one complete machine, 
its head soon found that methods which may have 
found a quick response under trade conditions that 
prevailed before the company had reached its matur- 
ity could no longer be made acceptable to new and 
more modern conditions. Mr. Cable had from the 
very inception of the enterprise recognized the fact 
that no satisfactory trade could continue to be done 
unless there existed a complete understanding based 
upon mutual confidence and interests between the 
supplying house and the distributing dealer. Only 
on such a basis could trade be developed if it was 
proposed that it should reach dimensions that should 
inspire recognition. The mere fact that a manufac- 
turer or jobber was selling goods to a dealer and tak- 
ing no further interest in him than was prompted by 
a desire to get payment for the goods did not appeal 
to Mr. Cable as a sufficient incentive for developing 
the resources and the capacity of the piano and organ 
trade. 

More than that was required, and the organization 
perfected by him was prepared to inaugurate the 
new method upon which was to be based the inter- 
course between the supplying house and the dis- 
tributing agent. Not only was the dealer sought 
for the purpose of selling goods to him and the sub- 
sequent purpose of collecting the indebtedness in- 
curred by him, but he was to be protected absolutely 











in the control of his territory ; he was to be supplied 
with all the possible material to advertise his goods ; 
he was to be instructed in the new methods of dis- 
posing of his instruments, and finally he was to have 
the great capital, the influence and the credit of the 
mother house at his back to enable him to sell his 
goods on such terms and with such freedom as were 
hitherto unknown to him. 

This, then, was virtually an unlimited prospect for 
trade, its horizon covering the whole country. It was 
not viewed as a revolution, but as a reform in trade 
methods, for it took the dealer out of his isolation 
and raised him at once into a position of local promi- 
nence. All he needed was honesty and ability. His 
honesty, his local knowledge and his ability to handle 
it intelligently were the elements that could be used 
by the Chicago Cottage Organ Company to make 
him, the dealer, a valuable member of his local com- 
mercial community. 

Under the system inaugurated the detestable 
methods of underselling and of cutting prices neces- 
sarily had to cease, for the dealer could not find it 
possible under the rules of conduct prescribed by 
him to entertain unprofitable propositions. Further- 
more he was compelled to keep books in a strict and 
proper manner in order to conform with his account 
as kept by the mother house. Again, his accounts 
must as a matter of course be promptly collected 
in order for him to meet his promises for the pur- 
pose of keeping his stock up to the standard, and 
this makes him careful to sell only to such cus- 
tomers as he knows are able to meet their obliga- 
tions promptly. In fact a new morale was intro- 
duced and disseminated among hundreds of dealers 
and thousands of employés, who had degenerated 
into mere traders, and hundreds of firms were lifted 
out of the slough of disintegration and bankruptcy 
into places of usefulness in their communities. 

It is this moral force that has given character to the 
principles and methods of the Chicago Cottage Organ 
Company. None of those firms doing business with 
the company solely, depending solely for advice and 
suggestion upon H. D. Cable, succumbed to the great 
crisis of 1893. Each and every one comes out of it 
with higher credit and in better standing than before 
the crisis, during which friends and neighbors and 
competitors went to pieces. Thus it is that the crisis 
was in itself the greatest of all tests that could be 
applied to the stability and soundness of the prin- 
ciples upon which the Chicago Cottage Organ Com- 
pany conducts its transactions. 

It was in course of its evolution that the company 
branched into piano manufacturing by securing the 
plant that made the Conover piano. Mr. H. D. 
Cable, who is also the head of the Conover Piano 
Company, recognized the extraordinary musical and 
artistic qualities of the Conover piano and incor- 
porated its construction in the older organization, 
although keeping the two—the Chicago Cottage fac- 
tory and the Conover piano factory—separate, each 
having a factory of its own a great distance apart 
from the other. Wonders have since been accom- 
plished in placing the Conover piano upon its proper 
pedestal as an artistic product, and it is gradually 
being placed in all the large centres for use among 
the best musical people. 

The Chicago Cottage Organ Company also handles 
cheaper pianos by the thousands, so as to be able to 
supply dealers with a complete assortment of instru- 
ments of various degrees of musical value. The sum 
total of transactions embracing the enormous output 
of organs, the production of the Conover pianos and 
the handling of thousands of other pianos annually— 
the sum total of transactions places the Chicago Cot- 
tage Organ Company in the first rank of the great firms 
of the music trade of the Union. 

At the head of it we find H. D. Cable continuing in 
a quiet and unostentatious manner to conduct its 
destinies upon the same equitable principles with 
which he began his career in the music trade. Under 
him, in charge of some of the general departments, 
we find his brothers, H. M. Cable and F. S. Cable, 
and again in the next terrace we find a host of able 
and conscientious lieutenants, the whole force consti- 
tuting one of the most formidable executive organ- 
izations ever to be known in the piano and organ 
trade. 

The possibilities of this organization cannot be 
prognosticated, for they go beyond the calculations 
of the ordinary trade observer. No one is fully com- 
petent even to estimate them approximately except 
one man, and he is the one who has in the past car- 
ried in his mind, as a probability, the present vast es- 














tablishment. Mr. H. D. Cable is the one man who is 
able to predict the future possibilities of his great 
plant ; but while he may be indulging in speculation on 
the subject it is the present developing phase that 
occupies most of his attention. 

Now that his work has succeeded in gaining the 
admiration and recognition of the music trade of the 
Union, and that his labors have placed his company 
in a leading position, he can afford to rest easy and 
observe the expansion of the establishment ; but men 
like H. D. Cable never rest. It is their boundless 
contemplation and their ceaseless energy that con- 
tinue to permeate the organizations they controi, and 
these forces are seen in the healthy pulsations of the 
Chicago Cottage Organ Company. 








RECEPTION TO THE PEVNYS 





At the Warerooms 
OF THE 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN COMPANY. 





LARGE audience greeted the sisters Pevny 
A —lIrene and Olga—at the warerooms of the Chicago 
Cottage Organ Company on Wabash avenue, Chicago, last 
Friday evening, the occasion being a reception given in 
their honor. A program of good music had been arranged, 
which was given as follows, without any change of num- 
bers, except in the shape of encores which were called for 
with discrimination. 





PROGRAM. 
Sess 600 0 0 db cb ee cides tv ev cbncuae ‘beedecsed ccdteoedeedoone Floridia 
GAME VIG db nt acSepcdavecséeucboctetcisNuadeckuchs ¢odduhns Palumbo 
PP NOUS b vcctcurvectosuunececeductetdusncaradideedestat déyeses dha 
Mr. Angelo Patricolo 
Aig, * Merry Wivee ot War sa o.n0 oc dncctcccccosetestbocbuges Nicolai 


Miss Olga Pevny. 
O00 Scr cccececses seeuseseeeenes cenccytegetare Beethoven 
Brahms-Joachim 


Romanze in F 
Hungarian Dance 
Violin solo 





Mr. Theodore Spiering 
Cdehdens esc cusdeosssdtdperocvsdecercscquacéiuccead Grieg 
.. Van der Stucken 
Taubert 


Solvejgs Lied. 
Spring Song ooeeee 
Der Vogel im Walde 


IOI, 5 6 0ck sc cncnnsccovededustasestaamntaseneess 

WR Gc Sa ceicendnetabeceeesacscbhenanetentd adeebakesscougney 
Mr. Theodore Spiering. 

‘* Norma”’.. 

Misses Irene and Olga Pevny. 


CORRS Tee Ree on oe ss ced eure Pens diuddoceveedevercuccubes 


Fantasia, Somnambula 
Piano solo.. 


The Pevny sisters have been heard during several sea- 
sons in this country, and with such success that Miss Irene 
must necessarily remain here to fill new engagements, 
while Miss Olga will leave for Europe to sing in German 
and Belgian cities. Mr. Spiering is a conscientious 
violinist, and did particularly well in the polonaise. 

We must admit that we were chiefly interested in the 
piano that was played, a truly artistic product of tne 
Conover factory and a grand piano that must inevitably 
bring fame and trade of the very best quality to its 
makers. It was infact one of the best grands we have 
heard this season publicly played, and although it was not 
a full sized instrument its tone was so deceptive as to give 
the impression that a large concert grand piano was in 
use. 

The artistic balance, the true tonal equipoise in all the 
registers was perceptible in this superb instrument, which 
is a piano on the strength of which the Conover Piano Com- 
pany can boldly challenge comparisons. 

The Chicago Cottage Organ Company is planning a series 
of musicals that will help to give a widercelebrity tothe Con- 
over piano among the best musical people, and they can do 
this with the assurance that the Conover piano will receive 
unequivocal indorsement from every disinterested musi- 
cian. 


Style 22, Marshall & Wendell. 
HE Marshall & Wendell Company, of Albany, 

are in receipt of congratulatory letters from all quar- 
ters upon their new styles of pianos, showing that a really 
meritorious piano will not escape the notice of agents. The 
letter below relative to their new Style 22 is a sample of 
them. 

ROANOKE, Va., April 9, 1804. 

Marshall & Wendell Piano Company : 

GENTLEMEN—The mahogany piano was received this morning, and 
we are so much pleased with it that we want you to send another just 
like it to Lynchburg, Va. Be certain that the trimmings are brass, 
as in this case, and the figure just as handsome. This piano we re- 
ceived is indeed a magnificent instrument, and we congratulate you 
on the result of your efforts in this particular style and finish. 

Very truly yours, HoOsBBIE Music COMPANY. 





—A new firm known as the Furstner & Rosenberg Music Company 
will open at Fort Worth, Tex., the latter part of May. 


-A music store will be opened at Norwalk, Ohio, by T. W. Todd, 
formefly in charge of the A. B. Chase warerooms at that place. 
Shaw pianos and Edna organs will be represented. 


The 





Another Rumor Denied. 
Boston, April 26, 1894. 

Editors The Musical Courter: 

HAVE heard the rumor that Mason & Ham- 

lin were giving up their Screw-Stringer and that we 
were going to make our pianos in future on the wrestpin 
system. Probably this started through the men at our 
factories, inasmuch as we are, making two wrestpin pianos 
to order and for special purpose for one of our European 
agents. I need hardly remind you that after 12 years 
of manufacturing pianos on our Screw-Stringer system our 
belief is greater than ever that this is a real improvement 
in piano construction. And while we have met with tre- 
mendous opposition the Mason & Hamlin piano has steadily 
won friends, and our piano sales have steadily increased, 
till the year 1892 they were larger than ever before. 

If you will kindly print the above in your valuable me- 
dium I shall esteem it a favor. 
Very truly yours, Epw. P. Mason, 
President Mason & Hamlin O. & P. Co. 


An Important Change. 


HE Minneapolis * Journal,” under the above 
heading, announces the following : 


The Mehlin Piano Company, of Minneapolis, have opened large 
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warerooms at their factory, and will hereafter sell the celebrated 


high grade Mehlin piano in the Northwest themselves, instead of 
having them sold by the Century Piano Company as heretofore. 

The Mehlin Piano Company have a large overstock of these fine 
pianos, and for the purpose of reducing their stock will, beginning 
Monday, April 23, and continuing until further notice, place these 
pianos on sale at factory prices. This will.be an opportunity never 
before offered in the Northwest where the customer can deal direct 
with the factory, an advantage which will be appreciated by the pub- 
lic. This special sale is a grand opportunity for parties who are 
going to purchase pianos this spring to get them at wholesale prices. 

The entrance to the Mehlin factory warerooms is opposite the Ex- 
position Building. : 

The split between the Mehlin Piano Company and the 
Century Piano Company has at last come. 
about peaceably, and an amicable settlement has been 
effected between the two concerns, which still have some 
stockholders in common. 
the two concerns is to be found in the purchase by the 
Century Piano Company of the Anderson piano. When 
that business was purchased the directors of the Mehlin 
Piano Company came to the conclusion that the Mehlin 
piano would not receive the attention it deserved, as the | 
new baby would likely engage the attention of its purchas- | 
ing mother, especially as it was in its period of linen | 
swaddling. 

Every mother dotes on her last infant, and why should 
not the Century Piano Company do so with its last born— | 
the Anderson piano? Acting on this principle, the di- | 
rectors of the Mehlin Piano Company decided to withdraw | 
their business from that of the Century Piano Company, 
which has been done. 

The Mehlin piano, which has won such high reputation 
among musicians, could not be sold by a company that 
thought they had purchased a piano of an equally high 
grade. The law of trade, which says two pianos of high 
grade cannot be sold onthe same floor without one suffer- 
ing, would apply here, and either the Mehlin or the Ander- | 
son piano would suffer—granted for argument’s sake that 
they are of the same grade. 

Hence the directors of the Mehlin Piano Company have 
done a wise thing in drawing out the Mehlin piano from 
the Century Piano Company, which is devoting its attention 
to the sale of Anderson pianos. 

The Mehlin piano with its great reputation among Min- 
neapolis musicians will be a serious loss to the Century 


t 


It has come | 


The reason for the separation of | 
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of the Century Company, and musicians of the city have all 
been made acquainted with this first high grade piano to 
locate in a factory in Minneapolis. 

The Mehlin Piano Company is selling its own pianos 
and drawing out from the Century Piano Company has 
the chance of handling its own product and escape its be- 
ing used as a stool pigeon wherewith to push to the front 


any other piano. 

VERYONE who visited Section I, Manufac- 
E tures Building, World's Fair, at Chicago last year will 
remember that the Hallet & Davis Piano Company were 
offering as inducement for signatures a book called ‘‘Music 
in Literature.” This book was to be mailed to everyone 
who signed the Hallet & Davis register. Finally it has made 
its appearance, and is all the publishers claim for it. The 
book is octavo in size and has 112 pages with cover. The 
quotations are all credited to authors and follow one an- 
other rapidly. Every few pages is an illustrated advertise- 
ment of the Hallet & Davis Piano Company. 

The authorities quoted cover a wide range, showing what 
an immense amount of work must has been performed in 
compiling the volume. 

Coming, as this work does, after the Fair, to those who 
were at the Fair it becomes a pleasing reminder of the 
Fair and incidentally of the Hallet & Davis piano. 

The work is edited by Maj. C. F. Howes. 


Music in Literature. 


The Steck. 
R. C. E. HOLLENBECK, the traveling 
representative of George Steck & Co., is in the city. 
Mr. Hollenbeck has been thoroughly over the Western 
country and expresses the opinion that the condition of 
trade is much more favorable than for many months past. 
Mr. Hollenbeck has steadily increased the number of 
dealers handling the Steck pianos, and is quite convinced 


that 1894 will prove a good year for these instruments. 
Ww'st ERROTH & CO., 105 East Fourteenth 
street, New York, having concluded to manufacture 


pianos, are laying their plans, and by June 1, expect to 
have their factory running. The three floors above their 


Winterroth & Co., Pianos. 


| Fourteenth street warerooms will be utilized for factory 


purposes, and the firm intend to turn out a good grade of 
instrument. The Steger piano will be handled as the 


| leader by Winterroth & Co., as at present. 


In Town. 

MONG the trade men who have been in New York and 

have visited the office of THE MUSICAL COURIER this week were 
the following : 

W. J. Dyer, of W. J. Dyer & Brother, St. Paul, Minn. 

C. Keidel, of Wm. Knabe & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

C. O. Burgess, of Wegman & Co., Auburn, N. Y 

Leander Fischer, Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. E. Hollenbeck, of Geo. Steck & Co., New York 

Mr. Ogden, of Fisher & Ogden, Oneonta, N. Y 

Mr. Cheney, of Pratt, Reed & Co., Deep River, Conn. 

G. M. Poppenberg, of Buffalo, has moved his warerooms to 1413 
and 1415 Main street. 

—The B. Shoninger Company anticipate making quite extensive 
alterations in their wareroom No. % Fifth avenue. Work will be 
begun at once 

Thieves visited the music store of Henry A. Weyman, 
45 North Ninth street, Philadelphia, and made away wit} 


at 43 and 
a small 
amount of money and postage stamps one night last week. 
Notice is given of the dissolution of partnership existing between 
W. C. Whitehill and Wm. H. Trauter, at Pittsburg, Pa 
ness will be carried on in future by Wm: C. Whitehill. 


The busi- 





Piano Company. ‘‘ The Mehlin” piano has been the cry | 





WAREROOMS: Fifth Avenue and 16th Street, NEW YORK. 





The Wonderful WEBER 
is FouUN_DB ONLY 0 tue 


Tone 











MAY MOVINCS. 


————— 


T will be noticed in the Chicago letter in this 
| sue that numerous changes of location have occurred 
The changes there are 
those among the trade in New York 


yut to occur in that city. 
eqauaie Vy 


which a list is appended 


The Schubert Piano Company. 


removed its stock of pianos from the 


2») East Fourteenth street to new warerooms on 


vetween Thirty-ninth and Fortieth 


te the Metropolitan Opera House. 


Carl Fischer. 


is noticed in Tur Musicat Courier some time since, 


that Carl 


avenue, adjoining his store, and would enlarge his wareroom 
apacity. Mr. Fischer took possession on May 1 and will 
have alterations made for his convenience at once. It will 


ake about a month to put the new wareroom in shape. 





Hamilton S. Gordon. 
18 East Fourteenth 
treet to the handsome new building 13! 
Mr 


Gordon has been removed from 


one of the most 


Gordon has 


the display of pianos in the city, and it is also most con- | 


veniently arranged for the sheet music department. 

I'o move the stock of sheet music and other publications 
of a large concern that have accumulated for nearly half a 
stupendous undertaking, and that it was ac- 





century is a 
complished within a space of three or four days denotes 
system and industry. 


The contractors have not completed their work on the 


interior of the new building, and it will be a couple of weeks | 


before everything is in shape. 


Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company. 

The building, 136 Fifth avenue, which has been leased 
by the Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company is at 
the present time withoutafront. The repairs are progress- 
as Ti 
it will be fully a month, and possibly longer, 
In the mean- 


Hamlin are compelled to move from their 


a large one and 


pefore tne Du 





1 is ready for occupancy 
time Mason & 
present quarters, 158 Fifth avenue, as that building is being 
They have secured the premises corner Fifth 





ind Fifteenth street and will make of that a piano 


and organ wareroom pending the completion of their per- 


Their stock is now being transferred. 





Into New Quarters. 
Chickering & Sons are moving into their new quarters 
Fifth 
The extensive repairs and redecora- 


the north side of their building at avenue and 
th street 
nished, and the completed warerooms must be 
eded to be among the finest in the United States. 
old Chickering Hall you turn to the right 1n- 
stead of to the left, as formerly, and enter the downstairs 
The offices are up front, while back is a large 
ted ¢ 


to special cases. An elevator takes you 
y 


easily to the next floor, which is cut up into three rooms, 
all containing grand pianos. The rooms are large, hand- 


omely decorated and furnished with rugs and graceful 


t floor are 
the fl 
Customers can easily ascend to these floors 


hts. while on oor above is the second-hand and 


the 


private elevator. 
intments of the new warerooms are most elegant 


as well befits the house of Chickering & Sons. 





The Woods Piano and Organ Com- 
pany. 


Articles of Association. 


RB” it known, that we, the subscribers, have as- 


as a body politic and corporate, pursuant to the provisions 


sociated ourselves and do hereby associate ourselves 


of the statute laws 


of the State of Connecticut, relating to 
the formation and organization of joint stock corporations, 
and the following are articles of our association and agree- 
ment 

Article 1. The of said corporation shall be The 
Woods Piano and Organ Company. 


name 


Article 2. The capital stock of said corporation shall be 


ten thousand dollars ($10,000) and shall be divided into 


four hundred (400) shares of a par value of twenty-five dol- 
lars ($25) each share 

Article 8. The purpose for which said corporation is or- 
ganized and established is as follows, to wit 


To engage in 
and carry on the business of a general musical instrument 


streets, | 


Fischer had acquired the premises No. 8 Fourth | 


The piano, organ and publishing business of Hamilton | 


Fifth avenue. | 
desirable warerooms for | 


ipidly as it is possible to push them, but the job is | 


| were appointed through collusion and fraud an 


e three similar rooms devoted to up- | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


and musical merchandise store. To buy, sell and deal in 
all kinds of musical instruments and all articles usually sold 
in such a store ; and generally to do all things incidental 
to said business. 

Article 4, The statute laws of the State of Connecticut 
relating to joint stock corporations are hereby particularly 
referred to, and made a part of these articles, and this 
corporation is hereby organized and established under and 
pursuant to said statute laws, and shall have all the power 
and proceed according to the regulations prescribed and 
specified therein. 

Articlel5. Each subscriber to these articles agrees to 





take the number of shares annexed to his name, of the 
| capital stock of said corporation, and each share to be of a 
par value of twenty-five dollars ($25), and to be paid for at 
such times and in such manner as the directors shall pro- 
| vide. 

| Article 6. The said corporation is located and established 
| in the city and county of Hartford and in the State of 
Connecticut. 

Dated at Hartford, Conn., April 2, a. p. 1894. 


No. of 

Name. Residence. Ghewes. 

| Thomas F. Scanlan.,....... Boston, Mass............. 160 

eA co ig ee ee 100 

| J. H. White, trustee........ Meriden, Conn....... 79 
By F. E. Bemis, attorney— 

| A. F. Woods..... su Waseca peeeORe COME... d4 000% 60 

| F. E. Bemis, trustee........ Meriden, Conn........... 1 

A Chance. 
THOROUGHLY well established piano 


manufacturing business, paying a handsome profit, 
offers for sale the interests of one of the partners who de- 
sires to retire. This interest can be purchased at about 70 
cents on the dollar, cash or on time with good security. 

The business is remunerative and has a steady, regular 
| trade which was not affected to any extent by even so se- 
| rious a condition as the past crisis, and it made a good 
profit in 1893. 

Particulars can be given only to reliable parties who can 
give evidence that they are serious by contemplating busi- 
ness propositions. Address P. B. F.S., care of Tue Mv- 
sicaL Courter, 19 Union square, New York. 


Removal of Receivers Asked. 


Judge Lacombe, of the United States Circuit Court, Saturday last, 
handed down an order summoning before him Henry Behr and Mar- 
tin W. Brett, receivers for Behr Brothers & Co., piano manufactur- 
ers, at No, 292 Eleventh avenue, whose wareroom is at No.81 Fifth 
avenue, to show cause why they should not be removed for miscon- 
duct 

The removal of the receivers is asked for by José M. Menendez,”of 
No. 186 Front street. In his complaint he alleges that the receivers 

S without jurisdiction, 
and that they have abused the powers conferred by the court. The 
plaintiff further charges that the receivership is being used to shelter 
the firm from the lawful claims of its creditors. 

The case was to have been argued on a motion before Judge La- 
combe yesterday afternoon, but at the request of counsel for Re- 
ceivers Brett and Behr it was postponed until next Saturday, and in 


| permitting the adjournment a stay was granted in proceedings in the 


City Court which form a part of the charge. 

Attorney Roger M. Sherman, whorepresents Menendez, says that 
the receivers, since their appointment last June, have conducted the 
business under the old firm name. Menendez found that out through 
the purchase of a piano from the receivers. 

He had been a customer of Behr Brothers & Co., and was a creditor 
of the concern to the amount of $150. He wanted a piano to ship to 
Cuba, and made an arrangement with Behr Brothers & Co. whereby 
he was to have his claim deducted from the pare price. 

Menendez did not know at that time that the firm was in the hands 
of receivers. He sent them a check for the balance, but Behr Broth- 
ers & Co. wanted the full amount of the purchase money for the 
piano. Menendez refused to pay, and the receivers secured a judg- 


| ment against him for $351, the expense of shipping the instrument to 


Cuba, charging him $200. This judgment has been appealed from 
and the stay granted by Judge Lacombe was to prevent any further 
proceeding in that case 

While the motion was being argued Judge Lacombe said: “ The 
stay asked for should be granted. This is a strong case against the 
receivers 

HE above is from the “ World.” 

hard, of Behr Brothers & Co., 

neither Mr. Henry Behr nor Mr. Martin 
town, he said: 

‘‘Mr. José M. Menendez is not a creditor of Behr Broth- 
ers & Co., but a debtor against whom the company under 
its receiver has a judgment for debt. He purchased the 
piano as alleged and by some mistake the bill was made 
| out from Behr Brothers & Co. instead of from the com- 
pany’s receivers. 

‘*On this shadow to hang a case he has sued, asking that 
the receivers be dismissed that he may be freed from the 
judgment again. 

‘* He produced an advertising account against the firm for 
$150 which the receivers threw out. That is all there is 
to it. 

‘The lawyer representing Mr. Menendez is the same 
Roger Sherman who made a stir carrying up the elec- 
trocution law to the highest courts to test its constitution- 
ality.” 

Anyone in the trade knows of Mr. Henry Behr’s upright- 


Mr. Bure- 
seen, and as 
Brett was in 


was 


ess. The equity of his conduct has never been called into 
question. The matter will probably be dismissed next 
Saturday. 





J. W. Scormaker will open a music store at Charleston, III. 


A small box of sawdust used as a cuspidor caused slight damage 
by fire at Pennell’s Music Store, Fostoria, Ohio, recently. 














W. FURBUSH, of the Briggs Piano Company, 

. Boston, has reached Chicago on his Western 
spring trip. Mr. Furbush reports steady trade, al- 
though general business is not brilliant. He has been 
doing successful work for the Briggs, as was univer- 
sally expected, and has made a number of excellent 
new openings for the piano he is identified with. It 
is probable that he will remain on the road at least 
six weeks longer. 

a oa 
HE Hallet & Davis piano has been added to 
the list of instruments to be handled by the 
house of Emil Wulschner & Son, Indianapolis, the 
first order being for 30 pianos. This new acquisition 
will be found most valuable to the company, and will 
open up Indiana trade on a scale not formerly held 
by the Hallet & Davis Company, which is about to 
expand generally on larger lines than ever. A large 
Kansas concern is negotiating for the Hallet & Davis 
piano and may close the deal this week. 
<+> 

HE annual meeting of the Briggs Piano Company 
7 was held last week, and Mr. C. C. Briggs was 
elected president, E. W. Furbush, vice-president, C 
C. Briggs, Jr., secretary, and F. D. Irish treasurer. 
Considering the business of last year the condition 
of the company is very satisfactory. Mr. Brigg, Sr., 
has just celebrated the forty-second anniversary of 
his marriage, and is now seventy-two years old, but 
he is in at the factory every day, and as busy as any 
of the rest. They are hearing frequently from Mr. 
Furbush, with satisfactory orders, and he has been 
able to establish quite a number of new agencies for 
the Briggs. 








A Hint to a Contemporary. 
HE detectives of Inspector MacKellar’s cen- 
tral office staff are glad that Detective Sergeant 
Smith arrested Henry Gardener on April 21. Gardener is 
the middle aged man who, it is alleged, has been swindling 
people by collecting subscriptions of $1 for a year’s supply 
of the ‘‘ Musical Home,” a monthly musical publication. 
The prisoner’s plan was to call at a house, pretend that he 
was an agent for the publishing firm, leave a number of 
the current month and collect $1. 

Purchasers never heard from him again, and when they 
wrote to the publishers asking why they had failed to con- 
tinue sending the monthly, were informed that the can- 
vasser was a fraud and had no connection with the house. 
There have been 50 complaints against Gardener within 
the last three months, and the detectives of central office 
squad have been looking for him. His description was 
notable, for he invariably wore an overcoat, a thin alpaca 
duster under it and a white vest. 

Detective Sergeant Smith, who lives on Hull street, 
heard from him on Thursday. The swindler called at 
Smith's house on that day and tried to sell the ‘* Musical 
Home” toa woman who lives upstairs. She tried to bor- 
row the necessary dollar from Mrs. Smith, but the de- 
tective’s wife had nothing less than a $5 bill. The canvas- 
ser volunteered to go and get change, but Mrs. Smith 
asked him tocall next day. The detective learned of the 
visit, and waited yesterday for Gardener's return. He had 
an interesting talk with him, and almost paralyzed the 
stranger by placing him under arrest. Gardener is an 
Englishman, fifty-four years old and a cultivated con- 
versationalist.—Brooklyn ‘* Eagle.” 


Phelps & Lyddon. 
HE piano case business of Phelps & Lyddon, 
Rochester, N. Y., has been removed from 187 North 
Water street to the corner of Allen and Platt streets. 

This move gives the young men a working space of 1,600 
square feet and also a complete line of wood working ma- 
chinery. 

They now have every facility for turning out work in 
any quantity desired, and in quality to compare with the 
best. 








—Giles Brothers, of Quincy, Ill., have changed the location of their 
store to the Wells Block. 





pow 


Piano Dealers! 


You will save many $10.00 bills from your ex- 
pense account if the action in Pianos you are 
nandling have the R. & E. Patent Spring 
Washer. All parts of the Action are held 
firmly in place and the effect produced by 
changes in temperature — dry and damp — are 
counteracted by this Spring Washer. Send for 
circular and illustration. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 


Piano Action Makers, 


114 5th AVE., NEW VORK. 





od 





Mr. F. Engelhardt was foreman of Steinway 
& Sons’ Action Department for many years. 














C. G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
Lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music 
2 Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
< and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 
execution; liberal 
conditions, 





LARGE 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F, FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


=m NASSAU, N. Y. 
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GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Fianoforte Actions, J- 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(FORMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STREET.) 


WESER BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 





OMNNDS VICHZC 






PIANO ORGAN 





OOMPANYT, 
——-MANUFACTURERS OF— 


THE NEEDHAM PIANOS, 


UNEXCELLED FOR 
FINISH, DURABILITY AND TONE, 








E. A. COLE, Secretary. 


GREAT BRITAIN—Henry Amarivce, London. 

RUSSIA—Herman & Grossman, St. Petersburg and 
Warsaw. 

AUSTRALIA-—Svtron Bros., Melbourne. 

GERMANY —Boume & Son, Gera-Reuss. 


Office and Warerooms, 36 East {4th St. (cnios Samar. 


FOREIGN AGENCIES: 


: 


THE NEEDHAM ORGANS 


LEAD THE WORLD FOR 
QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP. 





CHAS, H, PARSONS, Presipart 


), New York. 


NEW ZEALAND—Mi.ner & Tuompson, Chriss 
church. 


INDIA—T. Bevan & Co., Calcutta. 
BRAZIL—F. Ricuarps, Rio Janiero. 
(For American Agencies address Home Office as above. 














ALBANY, N.Y. 


OVER 
100,000 PAIRS IN 
USE. 








Send for Catalogue. 
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PEASE PIANO Co., 
316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 


——NEW YORK. 





No. 46 Jackson Street, 





524, 626 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK.! 














CHICAGO. 


— 


G. O'Conor 


Manufacturer 
and Carver ef 


Piano Legs, 


LYRES and 
PILASTERS, 


IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 


Orders from dealers prompt 
ly attended to. 


, & 
FACTORY: 


SND 610 512 Wast 6th St 


7 Bet. soth and 11th Aves., 
= NEW YORK. 
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YOURS 
IF 
YoU 
PAY 
THE 
PRICE. 


NO 
Exorbitant 
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STYLE TRIUMPH—OUR LATEST. 





Weaver Organ & Piano Co., York, Pa. 
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HOW TO GET TRADE. 


> 
U valuable suggestions to dealers in pianos, organs and 
musical merchandise. We will try to answer any questions 
about advertising which our subscribers send in, and will 
reproduce and criticise advertisements which they now use 
if it is desired. 

We are also prepared to furnish bright and original ad- 
vertising matter to those who wish it, daily, weekly or 
monthly, at very moderate charges. 

The original ads. published each week may be readily 
adapted to suit any store and any locality. If such use is 
made of them we would be glad to know it, and to receive 
narked copies of the papers containing them. 


NDER this head we expect to give each week 


HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS, 


° 


> 


By Charles Austin Bates. 
No. XXVIII. 
This letter, which I have received from Mr. Guernsey, 
raises a question which I am glad to have the opportunity 


of discussing 





ST. PAUL, Minn., April 16, 18h 
Chas. Austin Bates, Esq., New York, N. Y. 
DEAR SiR—Your reproduction in THE MUSICAL COURIER of 
11 of my ad. headed “ Here is a piano,” with favorable comment, 





highly complimentary and is duly appreciated 





Che one criti t you make on the ad, that the make of piano 
ld be ment is, 1 think, good in principle; advertisements 

should ide as plain and as definite as possible ; but there are cases, 
I believe, where it is the best policy not to mention the make f tl 
piano in connection with cut prices 

Ihe reason it was not mentioned in this case was because the piano 
was one of our regular line, and I think that piano dealers generally 
vill bear me out in the statement that a train of evils will follow ad- 

rtising a regular stock at cut prices, unless a good and sufficient 
reason can be given for making the cut 

Customers who had previously bought at regular prices will be 
lissatisfied, and the ad. will be sure co turn up and hinder the mak- 
ng of future sales at regular prices 

The really successful ad., in my opinion, is the one that not only 
brings customers by what it does say, but also protects the interests 


of the counting room by what it does not say 


I should be glad to see the question discussed asto whether it is 
advisable to advertise the name of the pianosif belonging to the 
egular line when prices are to be cut, and I am “ open to conviction” 


f good reasons can be given on the other side. 


In conclusion I will say that the ad. referred to accom; 





purpose and sold the piano, and on the next day wa l uy 
with the inclosed ad. headed “ Snapped Up.”’ Your 
EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, 
With W. J. Dyer & Brother 


Here is the advertisemeut mentioned by Mr. Guernsey 


SNAPPED 
UP. EH 


The ad- 


vertised 


special Piano bargain at $250 we 


last week has been snapped 


up 
his week we offer a fine, handsome 


UPRIGHT PIANO. 


of the old reliable makes, but little used 
and in perfect condition, for 


$200. 


ol and Sx 


One 


d 
this make 


arf include 


one of at this 


e ‘first come, first served.”’ 





-day if you want it 


W. d. DYER & BRO., 


21 and 23 West Fifth St. 





It seems to me that it ought to be just as easy to cut the 
price on a piano for a given reason, or, for astated length 
of time, for no reason at all, as it is for a dry goods dealer 
or a furniture dealer to cut the price on his merchandise 
and put it back again to the regular figure on subsequent 
days. It seems to me that if it is wrong to tell about the 
transaction it certainly must be wrong to permit it at all, 


and that the evils, if there are any, attending the announce- 
ment of such sale would be present in the same way—pos- 
sibly to a less degree—when the sale was kept as quiet as 
possible. I would rather be perfectly open about the mat- 
ter and say plainly : ‘‘ Here is a piano which, for such and 
such reasons, we are going to sell at a reduced price.” If 
the regular price is not too high, I do not see how anybody 
could make any objection to the sale. 

If it were not for the horse trading methods which pre- 
vail toa large extent in the piano trade there need be no 
trouble about it at all. 

I happen to know of an instance where a lady was look- 
ing around to buy a piano. The first place she went to 
was a strictly one price concern. Elsewhere she was 
offered a piano at $500, and upon slight objections on her 
part the dealer offered to take $400 for it. After a little 
more looking around, she returned to the first place and 
bought a piano at their price. On paying for it she told 
what the other dealer had offered, at the same time saying 
that she was afraid to buy that piano because she was not 
sure that the dealer ought not to drop another $100. 

Wherever there is a fixed price on pianos I think that on 
special occasions the price could be reduced for a plainly 
stated reason and for a certain length of time, or on a cer- 
tain number of instruments, and then put back tothe regu- 
lar figure, without disturbing trade to any extent. 

I would be glad to hear from other dealers on this sub- 
ject, and to get as many opinions on it as possible. 

* 


* * 


Here is an advertisement from Indianapolis, which I re- 
produce as a horrible example 


“WHAT'S IN A NAME” 


Depends upon what the name is—if it is that MAGIC WORD 


STEINWAY, 


It means the 
FORTE MANUFACTURE in NOT only SOME of the important parts, 
but in EVERY ESSENIIAL POINT, and which has cause‘ it to 
HAVE BEEN, ARE NOW AND WILL BE FOR YEARS TO COME 
recognized as the 


Standard of the World. 


This Celebrated Make is sold only by 


N.W. BRYANT & CO., 


The Leading Dealers in 


PIANOS. 


Sole Representatives also for the FINE 
Gildemeester & Kroeger PIANOS, 


Manufactured by Mr. Kroeger, for twenty years Superintendent for 
Messrs. Steinway & Sons. 


Smith & Nixon PIANOS. 


The firm established in 1833 and now making an Upright Piano that 


Stuyvesant PIANOS. 


With a reputation for fine Tone, Reliability and Durability. 
Also all other good PIANOS. 


PRICES THE LOWEST, 


Juality considered, and Terms Easy, namely: From $10 per month 
ipward on NEW PIANOS and $5 per month on SECOND-HAND ones. 
PIANOS AT ALL PRICES FROM $25 UPWARD. 

Old instruments taken in exchange. 


N. W. BRYANT & CO., 


C. RIEGGER, Manager Piano Department, 
58 and 60 N. Pennsylvania St 


G2” The Largest Stock of Sheet Music and Musical Instruments 
in the State. 


( 
1 


The Finest Piano Tuning Cheap. 


The display is very bad, but whether this is the fault of 
the printer, or whether Mr. Riegger is responsible for it, I 
cannot tell. 
tains just the same old list of assertions about the different 
pianos. 

I would rather take the same amount of space which this 
ad. occupies (8 inches deep and three columns wide) and 
use it in several issues of the paper, advertising one piano 
ata time. 

The mistakes in the construction of the ad. begin with 
the first line. There should be a question mark after the 
quotation. The expressions ‘‘ not only some” and ‘‘ which 
has caused it to have been, is now and will be for years to 
come,” are certainly gems in their way. 

I should say that the ad. had been written while the ad- 
vertising solicitor was waiting for copy, and that it had 
not been read over at all. It appears in the Sunday ‘‘ Jour- 
nal,” of Indianapolis, and probably cost $15, which is little 
better than wasted. 

It certainly seems to me that Bryant & Co. ought to take 
enough time in writing their ads. to prevent such glaring 
blunders, or else that they ought to employ somebody to 
do the work forthem. That is the simplest way out of the 
difficulty. 

The trouble with a great many dealers, not only in 
pianos, but in all lines, is that they do not give enough 








time to their advertising. They let it go until the last 





is the delight of the musician for fine Tone, Action, Workmanship, &c. | 


The ad. doesn't look readable at all, and con- | 
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minute, and then scratch it off hurriedly, with merely the 
idea of filling the space. 

N. W. Bryant & Co. have handsome salesrooms, and 
have built up a most desirable trade in their territory. I 
have seen a great many of their advertisements which were 
exceptionally good, which fact makes this one all the more 
noticeably bad. 
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THINGS YOU NEED 


TO KNOW WHEN 
BUYING A 


PIANO o# a” ORGAN. 


You want to know the ability of a manufacturer 
to supply high-grade instruments and 
give the most for the money. 


The first thing shown was large 
Capital. ANOTHER THING IS 
SITUATION OF FACTORIES. 
Kimball Pianos and Organs 





HIGHEST EMBODIMENT of the ART OF PIANO- | 





are made in Chicago, which is 
unrivaled as a manufacturing 
centre. The Kimball Co. save 
the enormous twofold item of 
freight on raw material to 
Eastern points and on the fin- 
ished product West, enabling 
them to: furnish buyers of 
their instruments the most 
for their money. 


Capital and Situation of Factories are but two 
“The Kimball "’ to be 
told you in these short Piano and Organ talks 


of the things in favor of 


The third in next talk 





* 
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316. 


There are 316 of the wonderful 
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pianos singing their own 

praises in the homes of ——. 
Ask their owners what they 
# think of them. Think of them 


é yourself ! 
3 Maybe you'd like the new style 
% Number 4tr better. You'll have to 
see that in the store. We haven't 
sold any yet—just received them 
% last week. 

Rosewood case $425 cash, or $10 
per month. 





JONES & C0., 


Pianos and Organs, 


217 SMITH STREET. 
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—Latest by Telegraphic Newspaper Clips: 
Washington, Ia., is trying to induce the Jackson Pipe Organ Com- 
pany to locate at that place. 
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Trade Notes —The employés of the Lyon Banjo Manufacturing Company, | —Frank P. Gaul, of the firm of Dir & Gaul, of Mansfield, Ohio, has 
| : . . . 
‘ ar of Rock Rapids, Ia., refuse to renew their contracts to work | sold his interest in the firm to his former partner, John H. Dir. 
Mr. N. M. Crosby, representing the Freeborn G. Smith line, is in | another year unless the company removes Manager Thompson. | The Swick business is to commence again at 127th street and 
Chicago, Quite a number of these contracts expired on April 21, and the men | Third avenue, over the Guarantee Clothing Company. No reflection 
Mr. Albert Krell, Jr., of the Krell Piano Company, is expected in | say they will not go to work Monday unless a change is made. The | on the clothing company is intended. 
New York next week. directors have the matter under consideration, and a satisfactory ad- In the Court of Common Pleas at New Brunswick, N. J., George 
Mr. Grunewald, representing the Doll piano, is sending in good justment of the trouble is looked for.—Sioux City “* Journal. Heary was coavicted of the buretary of the siusle store of Otte 
orders for that instrument from the Pacific Coast. The M. Steinert & Sons Company have adopted the policy of send- | Gietner, at that place, which was recently noted in this paper. 
—The music store of Thomas Kay, at 65 Church street, New Bruns- | ing out a representative with an assortment of pianos of which they | _—John S. Steere, of the firm of Steere & Turner, organ makers, at 
wick, N. J., was robbed recently, and $12 worth of goods made away | have the representation to the smaller places in their territory to make | Springfield, Mass., has filed a voluntary petition in insolvency, and a 
with. the goods better known to out of town patrons. Anadvertisement in | hearing was appointed for the 28th ult. at 2:30 o’clock for George W. 


the New Bedford “ Journal” of recent date, announces that the firm | ‘Turner to show cause why the firm should not be declared insolvent. 
have placed on exhibition at the Oriental Store at that place an assort- 
ment of Steinway, Weber, Hardman, Gabler, Standard, Henning, 
Webster and Weser pianos. 


Mr. W. F. Tway, president of the Tway Piano Company, has re- 
covered from his late illness and is busy once more with customers 
for the Hallet & Davis piano. 

The Circular Congregational Church at Charleston, S. C., has 
purchased of the Mason & Risch Vocalion Company (Limited) one Fire in John Rohn’s organ factory at Milwaukee caused slight 
damage recently, the loss amounting to $150. 


An interesting musical was given in Richmond, Va., April 19, un- 
der the management of J. L. Sullivan, who is in charge of the sheet 
music department of M. B. Ramos & Co. We notice that W. B. Wil- 
| 
| 





son, Wm. Tonk & Brother's traveling representative, took part. Wil- 


of their largest two manual vocalion organs. | son can sell goods, but who knew that he wasa public reader? 
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HAZELTON BROTHERS 
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Mh— APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.*+*—> 


Wos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YoREK 


CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
Famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 

Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 

Band and Orchestra Musie, both Foreign and Domestic, made a soocaley of, and for its completeness 
in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues will 
be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

a Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments. Every- 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods «. the finest quality 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable. 























E"aRRAND Gt Vorttry, 


High Grade Organs, 


Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO, DETROIT, MICH. 








Send your address and receivea Sample Plate Some of the Many Specialties I represent: E. RitrersHausen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; 
Coruin-Mezzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and 'Cellos; Burret Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
and Prices. Charges prepaid. ments, Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. 


Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 


| L. E. HOYT & CO., Walton, N. Y. CHASE, ROBERTS & CO., 


CLEVELAND FOOTE. Agent. 47 Broadway, New Yort. MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE COLBY PIANO (0, PIANO VARNISHES 


MANUFACTURERS OF BROoOkLYN, INT. a os 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT PIANOS,| 2en2trar varnishes a Specialty. 
Factori d Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 

TEE) me erettrenae svete wana svar, AGENT? PR ESCOTT Sort Stop. 

STULTZ & BAUER, | nis 22%22%%w. PIANOS. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. 


Grand and Upright 
TERRITORY PROTECTED, WRITE FOR PRICES. 


PIAN ' 
2? PRESCOTT PIANO CO. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
CONCORD, N. H. 


338 and 340 East 3ist St., New York. 


















































ESTABLISHED 1856. 


FRANK A. STRATTON & C0. \roa's sna ms: QoRAINIC 
I ry | FELT wees OF PIANOFORTE HAMMERS, ‘BR AG 
312-314 East 22d Street, k 







Musical Merchandise. NEW YORK. 
Representing in the United States and Canada the following well- MUNICH ZITHERS. Grand, Square and Upright 


known manufacturers : 
Acknowledged as of most 4pP ( ANOS %> 
excellent manufacture. eo 








TRAUGOTT, SCHNEIDER CURT SCHUSTER & OTTO, AUG. HEINEL, Jr. 
& CO., Violins, Bows, Strings and gen- : Premiums: Paris, 1867: 
“Magdeburg ’’ Accordions. eral Musical Merchandise. Band Instruments. Wittenberg, 1869: ‘Nin, Reovived Highest Award at the United States 
pa? iain te ae ‘ ‘ere sie = Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 
STANDARD MUSICAL . ws berg, 1882, &c.) Easy 
Cc. H. MEINEL, =" - . A. W. ESCHENBACH & SOHNE response; large tone; And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
STRING CO., lid c - Onl 7 ents of the Age, Guaranteed for Five Years. 
Harmonicas. eeall 7 en Band Instruments. Solid construction. nty “> Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Steal and Wound Strings, best seasoned material Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 





sed. canna : 
koa Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 


FRANK A. STRATTON & CO., F. X. LECHNER SOHN, Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York 


ESTABLISHED 186s. 


37 Howard Street, New York. Eisenmannstr, 2. MUNICH, GERMANY. 
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The Piano in Its Acoustic Properties. 





Translated from t German of Siegfried Hansing for the London 


m and Music Trade Review.” 


ontinued 


from Tur Musica, Courter, April 4, 1894. 





For first article see May 18,1892. For second article see 
August 24, 1892. For third article see November go, 
§ For fourth article see November 30, 1892. For 
fifth article see December 21,1892. For sixth article 
ze January 4,1893. For seventh article see January 
J 1897. For etghth article see January 18, 1893. 
r ninth article see January 25,1893. For tenth 
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For thirteenth article see September 27, 1893, 
yr fourteenth article see October 4, 18937. For fif- 
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November 29, 18937. For eighteenth arti le 
D mber 20, 189? for nineteenth article see 
January 17.1804 For twentieth article see February 

” ie koe f niy-first article see A pri 1 4, 18Q4 

Cuarrer XII.—Room Acoustics 

VERY inclosed space possesses more or fewer 
pec arities as regards its acoustic properties; and not 
ynly the maker of musical instruments, but alsoevery musi- 
in has learned this by experience. Notwithstanding how- 
the general knowledge of the fact, the cause and reason 
f é ence thereof have not been sufficiently inquired 
into. Noone would be surprised to hear the remark made 
that this or that room has good or bad acoustic (— resound- 
ing) properties ; still, it must be remembered that -esound- 
ing properties (or resonance) and acoustic properties are 


erent things. A good many persens might ask 


totally diffe 
But if a body in an inclosed space is caused to bring forth a 
j My 


tk with it 


sound, do not the walls and ceiling sound 
answer to that question would be distinctly ‘* No.” 

In order to ascertain the difference between resonance 
and acoustic properties we will place this musical box upon 


the table, and as soon as the works are set in motion we at 
once perceive, from the increase of the sound produced, 
that the top of the table acts as a soundboard, or resounds. 
If I take the musical box and hold it up against the panel 
i everyone will perceive that it is no longer the 


of the « 


table top but the door panel which magnifies the sound by 
I I g ) 
I 


its resonance ; if, however, I hold the musical box in my 


hand free from contact with any other body, we perceive 


from the diminution of the sound that now neither the 
table top nor the door panel resounds. This teaches us 
that in order for any body to resound it must be in direct 
contact with the sound producing body. If, however— 
before entering upon the subject of room acoustics—we 
inquire into the resounding properties of various bodies, 
we shall find that of all the different articles in the room 
the walls are not the best resounders. Assuming that, 


to begin with, the room contains numerous articles 


possessing good resounding properties, let us remove these 
articles one by, one, and remarkably enough we shall find 


that the more we empty the room the more the sound of 


the musical box will increase. We therefore learn that 
even bodies which are in themselves eminently good re- 
sounders act as dampers of sound ; for the best resonance 


In 
ty room the waves of sound are able to expand with 


will be found to exist when the room is quite empty. 
an em] 
less hindrance than when various articles of furniture, &c., 
are in the way; and there being nothing to impede them, 
they reach with undiminished force the surface of the wall 
from which they can then be reflected. 

of 


we rec- 


the volume 


sound in the same manner as resonance does, still 


Although the room acoustics increase 


nize the fact that resonance and acoustic properties are 





very different things. Even in various materials these two 


properties produce different results,—e. g., bodies which 


are very good resounders are not equally effective for room 


acoustics. Pine wood, as we know, makes the best re- 


sounders ; nevertheless, I know, from experience at various 
large ana small industrial and trade exhibitions at which 
musical instruments have been set up in wooden sheds, 
wood 


that even because it is capable of absorbing and 


suppressing the sound waves—does not improve the room 


acoustics Re 


lying upon these experiences, in the presence 
of several musicians who asserted that in a room hung with 
a number of fiddle bellies the resounding properties of 
these bellies would greatly increase the acoustic power, I 


boldly controverted the assertion. These gentlemen were 
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| were much surprised that I, asa piano maker, should not be 


convinced of the correctness of their assertion ; however, I 
put the matter to the test of experiment, and that, too, in 
the presence of several of my opponents. For want of a 
sufficient number of unstrung fiddles a quantity of empty 
cigar boxes were suspended from the ceiling. The extent 
to which the sound of a piano—which I had for this experi- 
ment placed in the room thus arranged—was suppressed 
left no possibility of doubt but that an empty room pos- 
sesses the best acoustic properties. 

Now if we pass from wooden to stone buildings, we find 
in the latter a better state of acoustics than in the former, 
and if we desire to discriminate between different kinds of 
stone I have found, from observation of the acoustics of 
different stone buildings, that quarry stone is better than 
brick. The materials—or rather the peculiarities of the 
various substances composing the materials—of which the 
room is constructed exert a great influence upon the room 
acoustics. I would here note various instances of this. 
Who has not remarked that a barrel organ sounds much 
more loudly and clearly in the open air on a fine day than 
on a wet and rainy one? Now in this case there can be no 
question of the architectural condition—to which in general 
so much of the effect upon the acoustic properties of aroom 
is ascribed—for here the composition of the air alone can 
have any influence. Again, we find that the acoustics of 
sound are much more favorable by night than in the day- 
time ; while we know that at night the composition of the 
air is very different to what it is during daylight. The 
idea that this fact is to be ascribed to the greater stillness 
of the night and the greater attention bestowed by the ear 
at that time is refuted—at least in part—by Humboldt’s ex- 
perience. Tyndall mentions in his lectures that when Hum- 
boldt was on the plain of Autures, the noise of the great 
waterfalls of Orinoco could be heard much more loudly at 
night than during the day; and on this point Humboldt 
says distinctly that the stillness of the night cannot produce 
this effect, for the humming and buzzing of insects added 
to the roaring of wild animals render the night in those 
regions much more unquiet than the day. 

I know of an echo near Eilsen which also repeats more 
distinctly at night than I have ever heard it during the day- 
time. It is frequently asserted that this is caused by the 
interchange between warm and cold air; but this cannot be 
the cause of such manifestations. For instance, the echo 
in Woodstock Park repeats during the day seventeen and 
at night twenty syllables. If this were occasioned by the 
interchange between the warm and cold air, it is by no 
means an uncommon occurrence that the air at night is 
warmer than during the day, and then the effect ought to 
be reversed. For years I have devoted my attention to 
this matter on every possible occasion, and such opportu- 
nities do not infrequently present themselves during the 
winter, when the change of temperature is often so great 
that had the interchange of warm and cold air really pro- 
duced such an effect upon the acoustic results as is gener- 
ally supposed its influence in such an instance would make 
itself appreciably perceptible. 

My experience is, however, that it is the composition of 
the air rather thanits temperature that influences its acous- 
tic properties. If, in dealing with room acoustics we con- 
sider the substances concerned, we find that when the walls 
are covered with furs or thick woolen stuffs the acoustic 
properties of the room are greatly diminished, and the 
cause of this change we find arises from the fact that this 
kind of substance absorbs and suppresses the waves of 
sound. If we remove the woolen stuffs, &c., so that we 
have four naked, smooth walls, the acoustic properties are 
again greatly increased ; and this iscaused by the reflection 
ofthe waves of sound. We may assume that the waves of 
sound themselves are much too weak to strike against a 
walland then to resume their course in the opposite direction; 
it is rather the substances composing the body with which 
the waves of sound come into contact that assist in their 
reflex action. Experiments made with looking-glasses 
show that the reflection of sound waves takes place in the 
same way as that of waves of light. The reflection of light 
waves, however, is entirely dependent upon the substances 
composing the bodies from which the reflection proceeds. 
The rays of light do not dash themselves to pieces against 
the surface of a wall, but are rather reflected from it. 

If we take two wall surfaces, of which one is painted 
white and the other black, we shall find the black surface 
absorbs and suppresses the waves of light which fall upon 
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it, while the white surface reflects them. Did the waves 
of light dash against the surface and rebound, this 
ought also to be the case with the black surface; as, 
however, this is not so, we may with certainty assume 
that it is the materials of which the paint is composed 
which cause the reflection of the waves of light. The 
waves of sound are affected in an exactly similar manner, 
and just as the waves of light are reflected at a correspond- 
ing angle to that at which they strike the wall surface, so, 
too, the waves of sound will be reflected at a corresponding 
angle to that at which they strike the wall. Reflected 
waves of light do not furnish any actual light, but rather 
contribute an increased brightness. So, too, it may be said 
of reflected waves of sound that they do not produce sound ; 
but that, as the reflected waves of light contribute in- 
creased brightness, so the reflected waves of sound con- 
tribute increased sonorousness. The proximity of the 
walls of a room does not—as is usually assumed—prevent 
the sound of the reflected waves from being audible; but 
their power is not sufficient to overcome and suppress the 
direct waves. The continuance of sound in rooms is also 
certainly not impossible. 

(To be continued.) 








Listen to Common Sense. 


‘*Come off!” now ! and listen to reason, 
Why run all over the town ; 
You miss the chance of a season 
In failing to purchase a ‘‘ Crown ;” 
That’s right, my friend, put it down. 


If it’s music you want in completeness, 
With tones entrancing that swell ; 
If it’s melody, pure in its sweetness 
As the song birds of heather and dell, 
Get a ‘‘ Crown,” it’s the thing, let me tell. 


It’s the thing ! the maker, though Bent, 
Is straight and correct in the ‘‘ Crown ;” 

It will heighten your joy, increase your content, 
And when nature puts on the brown, 

You have joys that endure in the ‘‘ Crown.” 


Latest by Telegraphic Newspaper Clips: 
Fred N. Goodman has purchased the business of J. H. Gardner of 
Sandusky, Ohio. He was formerly connected with John Schoepfie, 
of that place. 





SCHUBERT PIANOS 


WITH 
TRIPLE BEARING BRIDGE 
PATENTED SEPTEMBER 26, 1893, 


Mr. Peter Duffy, 


PRESIDENT 
SCHUBERT PIANO CO. 
PRODUCES A 
FULLER, CLEARER, 
More Pleasing Tone. 


SCHUBERT 
PIANO CO., 


535 to 541 East 134th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 


OLD WAY. 


NEW WAY 








MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO., Waterioo. W.¥. 





a We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented 





P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons, 





Hiltemeester & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs. Steinway & Sons. 





Second Avenue and Twenty-first Street, New York. 
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AN EVERETT CASE. 


E publish to-day the legal documents in the case 

of the Everett Piano Company, of Boston, 
Mass., v. a certain Dr. Zeno, of Chicago, who has 
been selling stencil Everett pianos. He claims that 
De Volney Everett had transferred to him the right 
and title of his name to be put on pianos; he also 
claims that the late John Church secured the priv- 
ilege of the name of Everett from De Volney Everett, 
and that proof of this will be established after the 
argument of the demurrer in this case ; he also claims 


that stencil Everett pianos were sold by the John | 


Church house in Cincinnati before Everett pianos 
were manufactured. 

From the legitimate point of view of the trade 
based on trade ethics, according to THE MUSICAL 
CouRIER, a Stencil piano should have no standing in 
court. Moreover in this case there is a direct infringe- 
ment of name, and the Everett Piano Company has 
spent, as the affidavit shows, more than $300,000 to 
advertise this name, and there is no reason why any- 
one else should now derive any benefit from it. There 
may be other points in this case that have not come 
to the surface. Asfar as we can ‘see, we do not be- 
lieve that there will be any difficulty on the part of 
the Everett Piano Company to secure a permanent 
injunction against anyone who may attempt to use 
their trade mark. 

We are under the impression that this stencil Ever- 
ett piano sold in Chicago was made by the Smith & 
Barnes Piano Company or its predecessors. 








CLASSIFICATION WILL KILL IT. 


> —— 


HERE is just this much to say about it: The 

music trade press of this country must be taught 
to discriminate between the various grades of 
pianos and organs made. If a piano manufacturer 
insists upon driving his low grade piano up into 
the ranks of high grade goods his money must not 
enable him to carry the project out through the 
music trade press. The manufacturers of high grade 


goods owe it to the dealers to protect them against | 


such a gross imposition; and this must be done, 
as it now is done through this paper. There are 
some manufacturers of low grade or cheap grade 
pianos that have no desire to be outclassed. They 


are the common sense men who know that it is no | 


part of a good policy to drive trade away by claim- 
ing through trade papers, merit and quality whlch 
their instruments are not designed to possess. 

However, another set of makers exist who are also 
making cheap instruments, and whose aim it is to 
force the standard beyond the true classification, and 
they are the firms who with the use of money prop- 
erly expended can get any of the small trade papers 
to put their instruments far above their intrinsic 
value and their commercial rank. 

This, we claim, is damaging, is injurious to all 
classes of makers. Itis just as bad for cheap mak- 
ers to have such false claims disseminated as it is for 
high grade makers. It forces pianos into an un- 
natural channel and perplexes the dealer and the 
buyer. 
opens up the greatest opportunities for the ever 
ready commission fiend who sees in this his chance to 
make a great percentage of commission as compared 
with what under prevailing custom would go to him. 
He becomes the ally, the coadjutor of the firm that 
puts upon the market through a vicious system of ad- 
vertising, abetted by an unscrupulous trade press, a 
cheap piano at a high price. The scheme has such 
great profits to draw from that money can be ex- 
pended ad /ibitum to put it through, and the dealer 
selling pianos at legitimate prices, is forced to the 
wall. 

This whole system is sure to work the greatest in- 
jury to the piano trade in the long run. It will pull 
the prices of high grade pianos down to a level that 
will leave no margin of profit. It will make those 
dealers who delight in selling artistic pianos to the 
people helpless, and force them into similar methods 
if they propose to exist as competitors. It will com- 
pel many firms to cheapen the quality of their goods 
if they calculate upon making further profit. It will 
destroy the balance of conditions and create a con- 
fusion as to grade and character which will quickly 
be taken advantage of by manufacturers of low grade 


It creates an atmosphere of distrust and it | 


desist from this indiscriminate puffery of the lowest 
and cheap grade pianos into the ranks of fine goods. 
One course to pursue is to provide these suffering 
editors with large sums of money that will enable 
them to be sufficiently independent to resist tempta- 
tion. Manufacturers must pay them more money or 
—pay them none at all. 

The papers we particularly refer to have no circula- 
tion, but the insertion of these puffs is all that is 
needed ; for the manufacturers who utilize these pa- 
pers reprint the puffs on thousands of slips and send 
them broadcast, credited to those papers. That is 
all that is necessary to do the damage, and thus the 
slaughter of the finer grade of instruments continues. 

No co-operation among manufacturers has ever 
been successful to attain an objective point; to bring 
| about areform. None will be possible on this sub- 
| ject. But there is no reason why the practice should 
| continue and one means of discontinuing it can be 
| found through this paper which will, as usual, be 
| found to take care of the interests of the legitimate 
trade. We shall certainly put an end to the scheme 
that is intended to force low grade goods into the 
ranks of the high grade and to succeed we shall be 
compelled to publish the names boldly and unhesita- 
tingly, showing exactly the classification with names 
and prices of the puffed goods. 





IMPORTANT FROM STECER. 





CHICAGO, April 27, 1894. 
Editors Musical Courter: 

I do not agree with you in your policy of publishing the 
prices of pianos ; and yet how are you to escape doing this 
when the largest retail house of this city has been engaged 
in instructing the people through its advertisements on the 
subject of piano prices? The method of late adopted here 
in advertising pianos for the benefit of those who are in 
the field to purchase must certainly be injurious to our 
whole Western trade. People have never had such bar- 
gains offered to them in such a manner. Formerly the 
bargains were bargains in reality, but now the bargains 
are new instruments and not what were formerly known as 





bargains. 

What will be the result? Very naturally the prices will 
remain in this low current until something gives away. I 
am a manufacturer of pianos and | know very well that 
manufacturers have reached the lowest point in their quo- 
tations, and I therefore believe that the break will take 
place, as it must sooner or later, in other directions, because 
the main thing in business is to make sufficient profit to 
cover at least the expenses, and there is no profit in the re- 
tail piano business as it is at present carried on in this city. 

You are now printing prices, and I think on general 
principles that you should not do so; but there is no deny- 
| ing that you have excellent reasons “for doing it. It is 
| probably a necessity with you, and the fact that firms in 
| the retail business have given the whole thing away en- 
ables you to find your best reasons not to keep prices under 
| cover. It may be good journalism, and I am not a judge of 
| that; of that you have shown yourself the proper judge. 
| 





I am merely looking at it as a Western piano man. I feel 
| that there is a crisis in the manner of conducting the piano 
| business, and that it has been brought about by giving 
| such low figures to retail buyers that the cream of the 
| trade is lost for the present and probably for some time to 
| come. 

Cautious business men will take their cue at the proper 
time, trim their sails, as the sailors say, and will not follow 
| the plan of sacrificing their goods to beat this kind of com- 
petition, which, I believe, will be worse for those who 
make the most sales. 

Already one firm has withdrawn from our Chicago 
retail trade and others will follow. They see that it is 
better to retire than continue unprofitable competition. 

Chicago manufacturers will of course not retire. They 
have certain advantages in the retail trade here which even 
slaughter prices cannot interfere with; but what surprises 
one is how Eastern makers can stand the figures at 
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certain Western concerns at such low prices as to give 
the Western, or rather the Chicago, houses oppor- 
tunities to undersell competition. This impression 
prevails and to a great extent among dealers outside 
of Chicago, who are induced to believe that Chicago 
houses pay less than others do for Eastern goods. 

It is difficult to get at these matters, but on the 
surface it looks as if certain benefits are given to 
certain Chicago houses that sell Eastern pianos and 
organs. The prices cannot be ascertained, and even, 
if so, we do not see how we could be justified in 
publishing them. We publish prices of pianos chiefly 
to prevent overcharges, and we do so with Eastern 
pianos as well as Western. 

If concerns desire to sell goods at cost or less than 
cost, why that is a different matter altogether. They 
are then publishing the pricesthemselves, We agree 
with Mr. Steger that such state of affairs will notendure 
long and thatsomething must give way. Something 
will give ‘way. Other concerns will be driven out of 
the business and the number of firms will be reduced, 
and that will enable the large purchaser to fixina 
still more arbitary manner than ever the prices (and 
naturally the standard) of the pianos they handle. 

‘Eastern houses can only go to certain lengths in 
this process, and as soon as the bottom shall have 
been reached they will withdraw their pianos en- 
tirely or open independent branches or combination 
houses in Chicago, and that will restore the equili- 
brium of prices. 

Mr. Steger is a successful man, and his views and 
opinions are therefore worth consideration. What 
he says regarding Chicago trade should be carefully 
digested. It is worth studying. One thing is sure. 
Whatever breaks may take place Steger will not be 
on the breaking side. He is not doing business to in- 
jure himself or his competitors ; he is doing it on a 
profitable basis. 


Hagen, Ruefer & Co. 
HE above firm, successors of Hagen, Heinrich 
& Dunham, manufacturers of the Cornett pianos, have 
about worked up all the stock connected with the old con- 
cern and identified with the Cornett piano, and will in the 
future make the Hagen, Ruefer & Co. instrument. 

Hagen, Ruefer & Co., in entering the field with their 
pianos, are not quite in the position of embryo manufactur- 
ers. They have had several years’ experience in making 
pianos and are familiar with the trade. They have made 
a reliable instrument in the past, and dealers are familiar 
with the firm and their manner of doing business. 

The instruments bearing their name will be manufac- 
tured on lines of the strictest integrity—in all that pertains 
to material and workmanship. 

The factory is at 525 to 531 West Twenty-fourth street, 
and the office 449 to 455 West Forty-first street, this city. 


The Weaver Organ and Piano Com- 
pany 


HE Weaver Organ and Piano Company, of 
York, Pa., take great pride in the fact that they have 
been able to employ their full force of workmen during the 
entire period of depression, and worked never less than 
eight hours a day and six days a week. 

Considering that but very few factories have had the op- 
portunity of employing workmen at full time during the 
past 15 months, the condition of the Weaver Organ and 
Piano Company is somewhat unusual, and can be accounted 
for only on the hypothesis that the goods they manufacture 
are immensely popular among dealers or that the manage- 
ment is exercising unusual energy in prosecuting their 
work. It is probably a combination of both. 

Mr. M. B. Gibson, the secretary of the company, has re. 
turned from a trip through the anthracite coal regions of 
Eastern Pennsylvania. The trip was successful. The 
Weaver organs are thoroughly established throughout that 





which they must be selling pianos here in Chicago, for their 
low prices enable the dealers here to sell at the prices they 
are selling. 

As long at you are printing prices will you not publish the 
figures at which these Chicago houses are getting their 
Eastern pianos, which are sold here at less than we can 
make such goods for right here in this city ? 

As long as you are publishing Western prices why not 


publish Eastern prices? Yours respectfully, 
J. V. STEGER. 


E are not publishing prices indiscriminately, but 
as a means of protection against vicious habits ! 
in the piano trade and in the small music trade press. 
No doubt Mr. Steger here alludes to or hints at the 


general impression prevailing in trade circles that 








goods. 
The small music trade press must be compelled to 





certain Eastern houses are selling instruments to 


section, and business is easily secured. 


—Mr. W. L. Ray is selling Wissner pianos at Newburgh, N. Y. 





—There is a position open for a first-class man who is thoroughly 





acquainted with the small goods line w a large Western house 

Particulars may be obtained by writing to “ Western” care of THE 

MUSICAL COURIER, and stating age, experience and references 
—Mr. C. A. Hyde, manager of the Chicago branch house of the 


Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company, was in New York last 
week consulting Mr. Holyer, and returned at once to Chicago 

—J. E. Keech, of Flint, Mich., while living at North Manchester, 
Ind., purchased an organ on the instalment plan. Since his removal 
to Flint no payments have been made, and recently the account was 


sent on for collection. When confronted by his contract Mr. Keech 
tore off his signature and swallowed it. He was placed under arrest, 

} and later a satisfactory understanding was reached. 
5 jeegurhemen® An experienced sheet music salesman to take charge 
of retail counter. Address, stating salary expected, “ Music,’ 


care of THE MUSICAL COURIER 
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LTHOUGH all the removals which have re- 
cently taken place in this city, or which are about to 

take place, have been spoken of in these columns, it may 
not be uninteresting just at this time to give a little résumé 


OFFICE OF 


of them. 

The Hardman Company, as is well known, have given up 
their store, and it is most likely that Mr. Mahan, the pres- 
ent agent for the Hardman piano, will remain right where 
he is in the Auditorium Building. He has the opportunity 
of cbtaining additional room, and does not like the idea of 
changing his location after having been in one place ever 
since he came to the city. Mr. Joseph Bohman, a small in- 
strument manufacturer, now on State street, will, it is un- 
derstood, assume the lease that the Hardman concern took 
upon themselves at the premises No. 178 Wabash avenue, 
a lease which we believe was to run two years, during 


have also taken possession of their new warerooms directly 
opposite the Pullman Building on Adams street, a very 
favorable location, by the way. 

The Russell Piano Company have taken possession of 


| the floor which was occupied by Messrs. Reed & Sons, 
| which, strictly speaking, cannot be called a removal, as it 


is in the same building of their old factory premises. 

A. H. Rintelman has gone from Revells to North Clark 
street, which cannot be considered a good location for re- 
tail business, and must of necessity limit him in the num- 
ber of pianos he can dispose of. 

This little account of the recent changes in the city of 


| Chicago would hardly be complete without saying that Mr. 


| James Hawxhurst, manager of the Bradbury piano in this 
| city, has changed his warerooms, so that now it is an en- 
| tirely independent store, and it only remains for him to 
| make a few additional alterations to make a very hand- 





some, a very attractive and avery complete place in which 
to do a retail business, bearing in mind the fact that the 
company have made a very extensive addition to their first 
floor warerooms in the upper floors of their building. 

The Music Magazine Publishing Company have also 
moved their office from No. 240 Wabash avenue to the tower 
of the Auditorium Building. 

The above includes about all the changes which so far 
have been consummated. It would hardly be just to say 
that Lyon, Potter & Co. are thinking of moving or that they 
intend to move. It would not be proper either to say that 
the Chicago Cottage Organ Company desire a downstairs 
location for their retail trade. Neither would it be just the 
thing tosay that the Mason & Hamlin company would likea 
downstairs position. All that can be said about these three 


| latter concerns mentioned is that they may, and then 


which period of time the Hardman people are responsible | 


for the lease. 
So much has been said of the change in location of the Lyon 


& Healy house that the fact has become somewhat stale. | 


It is only right, however, to say that they have made their 
change ; 
tainly have very magnificent premises, their first story par- 
ticularly being strikingly handsome. 

The B. Shoninger Company will be in their new store 
promptly on May 1 at 182 and 184 Wabash avenue, the 
store which has hitherto been occupied by the Hardman 
house ; but this move will probably be only a temporary 
one for the Shoninger Company. They are likely after the 
first year to occupy the store which they have a ten years’ 
lease on, at 267 and 269 Wabash avenue, and only regret 
that they have not been able to get possession of it this 
year. It is a very large and handsome place, and it is a 
location that will improve in the future, and that is not to 
say that it is not a good one even now. 

The Thomson Music Company are in their new store at 
261 Wabash avenue already. It is not only a much better 
location but it is very much larger than their old one. 
Probably this house will make greater efforts for piano trade 
in the future than heretofore. 

Mr. Thomas Floyd-Jones, the representative of Haines 
Brothers, New York, takes a store directly opposite to his 
present premises on Wabash avenue, changing only one 
figure of his present number, that is 366 to 367. 

The Brainard'’s Sons Company have one more year in 
their present location, but taking time by the forelock they 
understood, taken a lease on the fur store 
155 Wabash avenue, which is only a few 
It is a very nice 


it is 


have, 
at 153 and 


doors south of their present quarters. 


they are settled in their new store, and they cer- | 


store and they may occupy it themselves or they may not, | 


ali depending on their decision as to whether they will re- 
main in the retail business or not. 

The William Lewis Music Company is already in active 
preparation, and will take possession of a portion of the 
store at 226 Wabash avenue, which is a part of the exten- 
sive warerooms occupied by Julius Bauer & Co. This store 
is one of the most favorably located on the street, as it is 
directly adjoining the Wellington Hotel, which is on the 


corner of Jackson street, which is, in the opinion of the | 


writer (that is to say, Jackson and Wabash avenues), the 
best location for business in the city, Jackson street being 
the most prominent thoroughfare leading ‘to the lake front 
and suburban trains. 

The office of the Schaeffer Piano Company is now located 
in a very pleasant office in the Stevens Building, at No. 24 
Adams street, right close to Wabash avenue. 
it was No. 250 Wabash avenue, in a portion of Mr. R. W. 
Cross’ warerooms. 
be said that Mr. Cross has one of the most cheerful ware- 
rooms in the city, although they are on the second floor, 


Previously | 


Apropos of these warerooms, it may | 


and he has lately had them very elegantly decorated and | 


added a small parlor at the rear of the warerooms. 


Although Mr. H. H. Northrop’s removal from State street | 


to No, 211 Wabash avenue is not, strictly speaking, a first 
of May event, it is of so recent date as to make it worthy 
of being spoken of among the newer changes. 


to their new and elegant factory in Dixon, Ill., a change 
for which they are very much to be congratulated. They 


again they may not make the changes that have been 
hinted at. 
Shindler’s Headquarters, 

Mr. Alfred Shindler will make his headquarters in Mr. 
Mahan’s store in the Auditorium Building. This will give 
him a chance to settle up the retail business of the Hard- 
man Company, and also an opportunity for attending to 
the wholesale business of Messrs. Hardman, Peck & Co. in 
the territory naturally contiguous to this city. 


Olson Removed Also. 

Mr. Otto A. Olson, who recently purchased the business 
of the Grollman Manufacturing Company, which, as every- 
one knows, is stools and covers, has removed his factory 
premises from Albert street to Carroll avenue and Union 
Park place. 

Another Case Factory. 
New concerns are not very plentiful in Chicago, just now, 


| but we hear that Mr. N. B. Nelson, a fine furniture manu- 


facturer of this city, has just begun the business of making 
piano cases on South Clinton street. He is said to bea 
very efficient manufacturer, and will probably lean toward 
good work. 

From Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Mr. F. Coalter, formerly Daynes & Coalter, then Coalter 
& Snelgrove, is visiting the city, and is busily engaged 
buying goods for anew store, as he will sever his connec- 
tion with hisconcern and begin business with his old partner 
Professor Daynes, organist of the Tabernacle, under the 
old name of Daynes & Coalter. 

The firm of Coalter & Snelgrove is an incorporation in 
which at the present time Mr. Coalter owns a large inter- 
est, which he will probably dispose of to the other members 
of the corporation. 

Notes. 

Mr. Wm. Reinhard, who lately took charge of the Kim- 
ball branch in Des Moines, Ia., was in town this week and 
reports business very fair there. Mr. Reinhard says his 
trip here is caused by his anxiety to get pianos, as some 
styles he has been unable to get in the quantity desired. 

eke 

Mr. Leander Fisher, who has been connected with 
Messrs. F. A. North & Co., of Philadelphia, has accepted a 
position as salesman with the F. G. Smith branch house in 


this city under the management of Mr. James M. Hawx- , 


hurst, who for some time has been looking for just the 
kind of a man Mr. Fisher is. 
*nk#ne* 
Mr. Gustave Behning has been spending a few days in 
the city this week, having come here directly from Buffalo 
after making a most successful trip through New York 


State. 
x * * 


Mr. Emil Wulschner, of Indianapolis, Ind., was a visitor 
to the city this week, as was also Mr. V. Victorson, of 
New York. 


*nk# & 


Mr. Frank H. King appeared in the city to-day. He is 


| on one of his usual trips in the interest of the Wissner 


| 
| 





piano, and is having his usual success. 
Munn Engaged. 
Wm. A. Munn, formerly manager of the Loring & Blake 


| . : Ww “hi. 
Messrs. Reed & Sons have sent their last carload of pianos | Organ Company, Worcester, has been engaged by the Chi 


and factory material from their old factory on Canal street 


cago Cottage Organ Company and entered upon his duties, 
His First Trip and Good Reports. 
Mr. I. N. Rice has just returned from what may be virtu- 
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ally called his first trip in the interest of the Hallet & Davis 
piano. 

His trip included Rock Island, Des Moines, Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Leavenworth, Kansas City, Huntsville, Mo., 
Quincy, Ill., and home. Mr. Rice reports good success, and 
made the significant remark that, were it not for the news- 
papers, the northern part of Missouri and lowa would know 
nothing of any depression in business. He says that sec- 
tion of the country is in elegant shape, money plenty, the 
farmers paying off their mortgages and borrowing less 
money than ever before. 








EVERETT PIANO COMPANY 
VERSUS 
pies EVERETT. 


NORTHERN DIVISION OF THE NORTHERN } 
DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF ILLINOIS. j 


In THE Circurr CourT OF THE UNITED STATES, IN AND FOR 
Sarip Division AND District. 


October Term, A. D., 1892. 


Amended bill of complaint in this cause made pursuant 
to a certain stipulation entered into between the com- 
plainant and the defendant in this cause, and made pur- 
suant to an order of court entered on the day of 
cules ete aaeaie . A. D., 1892. 


To the Judges of the Circuit Court of the United States for 
the Northern Division of the Northern District of the 
State of Illinois, in Chancery sitting : 

Your orator, the Everett Piano Company, respectfully 
represents unto Your Honors that it is a corporation organ- 
ized under and by virtue of the laws of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts ; that your orator 1s an inhabitant of Boston, 
Mass., and is a citizen of the State of Massachusetts. 

Your orator further represents unto Your Honors that 
William Zeno, the defendant herein, is an inhabitant of the 
city of Chicago, county of Cook and State of Illinois, and 
is a citizen of the State of Illinois. 

Your orator further represents unto Your Honors that 
for more than eight years last past, prior to the time of fil- 
ing this bill of complaint, it has been engaged in the 
manufacture and sale of pianos, which said pianos are in 
great use and demand in the United States, and are com- 
monly known as the Everett Piano. 

Your orator further represents that on or about the 10th 
day of July, 1882, John Church, Junior, and John B. Trevor, 
co-partners under the name and style of John Church 
& Company, then of Cincinnati, in the State of Ohio, de- 
posited in the United States Patent Office at Washington, 
in the District of Columbia, for registration, facsimiles of a 
certain trade mark, ‘‘ Everett,” for pianos, and the date 
of the receipt thereof was in said office duly noted and 
recorded. That on or about the 10th day of July, 1882, 
said John Church & Company deposited therewith a state- 
ment and a written declaration, under the oath of the 
said John B. Trevor, under the name and style of J. B. 
Trevor, a member of said firm of John Church & Company, 
in accordance with the law in such case then in force; that 
said firm made the payment of the fee of Twenty-five Dol- 
lars ($25) and complied with the regulations in such cases 
prescribed by the commissioner of patents, and in all other 
respects complied with the act of Congress —- March 
3d, 1881, entitled ‘‘An Act to Authorize Registration of 
Trade Marks and Protect the Same.” ‘That said facsimiles, 
statement and declaration were duly recorded and the said 
trade mark was duly registered in the said Patent Office on 
or about the 8th day of August, A. p., 1882. That a copy of 
said facsimiles is hereto attached, marked Exhibit A, and 
made a part of this amended bill of complaint 

That the said statement was in words and figures as 
follows - } 

To all whomit may concern, be it known, that we John 
Church & Co.,a firm composed of John Church, Jr., and 
John B. Trevor, citizens of the United States, domiciled and 
doing business in Cincinnati, Hamilton County, Ohio, have 
deposited for our use a trade mark for pianos of which the 
following is a full, clear and exact specification: Said 
trade mark consists of the word ‘ Everett,” as shown in 
the accompanying drawing in capital script or other dis- 
play letters. This word may be combined with any other 
word, as, for instance, ‘‘ Everett Piano,” or with any 
arbitrary or fancy symbol or border, but such symbol or 
border or additional word or words may be omitted or 
changed at pleasure, without materially altering the char- 
acter of the trade mark, the essential feature of which is 
the word ‘‘ Everett” in whatever style printed. This trade 
mark we have used continuously in our business and since 
the middle of the month of March, 1882. The class of mer- 
chandise to which this trade mark is appropriated in pianos 
and the particular description of goods comprised in such 
class upon which we use the said trade mark is square and 
upright pianos. It has been our practice to apply this trade 
mark to pianos by stenciling or ones and it may be ap- 
plied by engraving upon a silver or gilt plate attached to 
the wood work of the piano by screws or other suitable 
means. J. Cuurcu & Co, 
Witnesses : : 


OHN W. MILLER, 
DANL. KELLY. 
And that the said declaration was in words and figures 
as follows: 
State of Ohio, 
County of Hamilton, 
John B. Trevor, being duly sworn, deposes and says that 
he is a member of the firm of John Church & Company, 


t ss. 




















the applicants named in the foregoing statement ; that he 
verily believes that the foregoing statement is true. That 
the said firm has at this time the right to the use of the 
trade mark therein described, and that no other person, 
firm or corporation has a right to such use, either in the 
identical form or in any such near resemblance thereto as 
might be calculated to deceive. That it is used in com- 
merce with Canada, and that the description and drawing 
presented for record truly represent the trade mark sought 
to be registered, and that the several members of his firm 
are citizens of the United States. B. Trevor. 
Sworn and subscribed before me, a Notary 

Public, within and for said County and 


State, this 29th day of June, A. D., 
1882. DANL. KELLy, 
Notary Public. 
(L. S.) 


That said trade mark, ever since said registration, has 
been and still is in force and effect. 

That on or about the first day of March, 1885, said John 
Church & Company, under the name and style of J. Church 
& Co., did, for value received, duly assign, sell, transfer 
and set over unto the John Church Co.,a corporation, all 
their right, title and interest in said trade mark. 


Your orator further represents that ever since the incor- | 


which said 
1883, 


poration of the said Everett Piano Company, 
Company was incorporated on or about November, 


and up to the time of the transfer of the said trade mark | 


from John Church & Company to the John Church Com- 
pany your orator has, by leave and license of the said John 
Church & Company, used the name ‘‘ Everett” on 
the said transfer of the said trade mark. from John Church 
& Company to the John Church Company your orator has, 
by leave and license of the said The John Church Company, 
used the name ‘' Everett” on all pianos manufactured by 
it, and that in connection with the word ‘* Everett” it has 
used the words ‘‘ Piano Co. Boston, Cabinet Grand” and 
has stenciled and stamped the words *‘ Everett Piano Co. 
3oston Cabinet Grand” on all of the pianos manufactured 
by your order, and particularly the word ‘‘ Everett” have 
been used by your order to designate the particular kind 
and quality of pianos manufactured by your order since on 
or about November, 1883, and during the said entire time 
your orator has been engaged in the manufacture of pianos. 
Your orator further represents unto Your Honor that it is 
still engaged in the manufacture of the pianos commonly 
known tothe public as the Everett piano; that since its 
incorporation it has manufactured, placed upon the market 
and sold more than fifteen thousand (15,000) pianos, com- 
monly known to the public as the ‘‘ Everett Piano,” and 
that it has advertised such pianos to the public, and that it 
has in such advertisement expended more than three hun- 
dred thousand ($300,000) dollars, and thereby made the 
name ‘‘ Everett” of great value to your orator ; your ora- 
tor at the time of the original bill of complaint herein was 


all | 
pianos manufactured by it, and that ever since the time of | 








} 

| 

es 

| iam Zeno, for more than a year last past, has represented 
' 
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and now is astiakainitliog and placing upon the market per 
year more than four thousand of its pianos, commonly 
known to the public as the ‘“‘ Everett Piano.” 

Your orator further represents that the name ‘‘ Everett” 


States, and has been the trade mark used by your orator 
upon pianos manufactured by it since the date of its incor- 
poration, to designate the particular kind of pianos manu- 
factured by your orator, and that under the use of said 


remunerative business in the manufacture and sale of the 
particular kind of pianos above mentioned, and that your 
orator has a large sale of the said pianos for the reason 
that the same trade mark and name represent and stand for 
certain qualities in said piano which are desired by the 
public, and which render the pianos so manufactured by it 
lue to the public, and thereby se- 





as aforesaid of great va 


so used by your orator is and has been used since its in- 
corporation and days of great value to your orator in that 
it designates the particular kinds of pianos so manufac- 
| tured by your orator, and is a shield to protect the public 
against impositions and fraud that may be attempted by de- 
ceiving and scheming individuals and against imitations 
which deceive the ‘public. 

Your orator further represents that the defendant, Will- 
himself and still does represent himself to the public as a 
dentist. 
of certain advertisements to the public at large, the de- 
fendant has been, during said period of time and still is, 
fraudulently and deceitfully representing the public that 
he has Everett pianos for sale, and that the same have 
been manufactured by your orator. That none of the 
pianos so offered for sale by the said defendant have been 
manufactured by your orator, but that the said pianos so 
offered for sale by the said defendant are articles inferior 
to the piano manufactured by your orator; that the de- 
fendant is not a manufacturer of pianos and has caused 
to be marked or stamped the name ‘‘ Everett” 
‘‘Everett, New York, Cabinet Grand” on the said inferior 
pianos so offered for sale by him for the fraudulent and 
wicked purpose of deceiving the public and purchasers 
into the belief that the inferior pianos so offered for sale 
by him are the manufactures of your orator. 

Your orator further represents that the defendant did 
not adopt or use the name ‘ Everett,” or ‘‘ Everett, New 
York, Cabinet Grand,”’ on pianos until a long time after 
the name, as used by your orator, had been used as afore- 
said, and not until the name ‘: Everett” in connection 
with pianos had become of great value to your orator and 
well known to the public. 

Your orator further represents that the name ‘‘ Everett,” 


has been and still is well known throughout the United 


name and trade mark, your orator has built up a large and | 


| cures a large sale of the same, and that the said trade mark 


That he advertises pianos for sale and by means | 


Or | 
| 
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or ‘‘ Everett, New York, Cabinet Grand,” so used by the 
defendant, is so similar to the name used by your orator as 
above mentioned, as to deceive the public, and has deceived 
the public and has been a fraud upon your orator and upon 
the public. 

Your orator is credibly informed, verily believes, 
states the fact to be, that the said defendant by means of 
| the fraudulent and wicked practices and representations 
above mentioned by using the name Everett, has been able 
to deceive the public and purchasers into the belief that the 
pianos so marked by him are of the same name and quality 
as pianos manufactured and sold by your orator, as afore- 
said, and thereby the defendant has been able to sell and 
has sold during the year last past, prior to the filing of the 
original bill filed herein, and for more than a year last past 
prior to the filing of this amended bill, a large number of 
pianos so fraudulently marked and stamped as aforesaid, 
and that the pianos so sold by the defendant have not been 
manufactured by your orator, but were cheaply made and 
are greatly inferior to the pianos manufactured by your 


and so 


orator. 

Your orator further represents that the defendant by 
virtue of placing upon the market the inferior pianos above 
mentioned, and by the use of the name ‘‘ Everett” on pianos 
sold by him has greatly injured your orator’s business, and 
that unless the defendant be restrained by order of this 

| court from the use of the name ‘*‘ Everett” and the name 
‘*Everett, New York, Cabinet Grand,” in connection with 
the sale of pianos, and from representing to the public that 
the pianos so offered for sale by him are the manufacture of 
your orator, the business of your orator will be irreparably 
injured. 

For as much therefor, as your orator is without remedy 
in the premises, except in a court of equity, and to the end 
that the defendant may be required to make full and direct 
answer to this amended bill of complaint, by a certain day 
to be fixed by Your Honors, but not under oath, answer 
under oath being hereby waived, that the defendant, his 
agents and attorneys be immediately enjoined by order of 
this honorable court from hereafter directly or indirectly 
using on pianos the name ‘‘ Everett,” or ‘‘ Everett, New 
| York, Cabinet Grand,” or any name so similar thereto as to 
deceive the public, and from selling or otherwise disposing 
of, or from advertising for sale or other pm. yw any 
pianos not manufactured by your orator, bearing the name 
‘* Everett” or ‘‘ Everett, New York, Cabinet “Grand,” or 
any name so similar thereto as to deceive the public, and 
from either directly or indirectly holding out to the public 
and purchasers that pianos not manufactured by your 
orator are the manufactures of your orator, and that the 
injunction herein prayed be make perpetual, and that your 
orator may have such other and further relief in the prem- 
ises as equity may require and to Your Honors seem meet. 


[The temporary injunction granted to the Everett 
Piano Company stands in force pending a demurrer. ] 





An injunction having been granted by Judge Ingraham in the 
Supreme Court of the State of New York restraining certain per- 
sons from fraudulently attempting to appropriate our exclusive 
rights in connection with the name ‘“*Hardman”"’ as applied to 
pianos, we desire to say that we shall continue the policy begua 


by the application for the injunction referred to and shall immedi- 





HARDMAN, 





NEW YORK. 


PHCEH ck& CO.., 


Factories: 11th & 12th Aves., 48th & 49th Sts., New York. 
Warerooms: Hardman Hall, Fifth Ave. & 19th St., New York. 


CHICAGO. LONDON. 
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lall persons buy 


tothe full extent of the law, an 
through their name, conflict 
with our 
“Hardman” 
have instructed our attorneys to begin 


ately prosecute, y anc 
ing and selling any pianos which may, 
with the provisions of the said injunction and thereby 
exclusive rights, as aforesaid, in the use of the name 
as applied to pianos. We 
such prosecution immediately should occasion require 


AAanuracturers. 





MERRILL PIANOS 


165 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
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are sold at the 


STAHI:und DRAHTWERK ROSLAU © | 


SD). ienaoiee Fichtel 


ASK FOR SAMPLE AND pe 
JUDGE BY YOURSELF. SMART AGENTS WANTED. 





ebir 
ICE-LI 


WIRE 


Ao 


e Germany. 
T. THEN YOULL 


HARRY PEPPER & COMPANY, 


ARTHUR E. THOMAS, 
57 WEST 42d STREET, 
Aves.), NEW YORK CITY 


Manager, 
rd te, 


(Bet. Fifth and Sixth 


Music Sellers and Publishers 


PIANOS REN TED AND SOLD, 


Jenny ; 


New Ballads (just out): “Jenny, Jenny, 
Mine ;’ 


Mary ; ‘When I Shall Call Thee 
“ Forgiven.” 
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The Popular Pease Piano. 


OTHING can be popular that does not fit the 
need of the public It must first fit the need of the 


great mass of the nation's populace and then be so built or 
constructed as to please the public eye or tickle its fancy. 
However fickle the public is its ideal on investigation: will 
€ ind ss meé¢ 





The Pease piano is rightly named popular. It is de- 
signed, manufactured and sold with an eye to suiting the 
ublic. And the general publicisa 








1eeas O ne § ul pt 
careful buyer. Habits of thrift have made it such. It 
0k mg and critically at all objects of merchantable 
ter and is a keen detector of shams. This general pub- 
t provoked to these keen deeds of inspection by 
lack of means, but by the national trait of thrift. As this 
eneral | ymposes the bulk of the American people 





turer who caters to it has an excellent 








of winning a great clientele 

Knowing all of the foregoing the Pease Piano Company, 
wise in their generation, have been catering to the general 
public on | general public merit and their product 1s 
to-da ghtl ned the Popular Pease Piano. Were it 
not so, nearly 60,000 pianos made, sold and giving eminent 
satisfaction would not be the company’s record. 

These pianos have not only been manufactured and sold, 

t are giving satisfaction. The last is the element which 
brings continued success. Almost anything can succeed 
for a season, but it requires merit to stand the test of time. 


Here the nearly 60,000 pianos made and sold by the Pease 
Piano Company come in again as evidence. And, better 
still, every year marks a growing in the demand for Pease 
pianos. The past few years have added wonderfully to 
the popularity of the Pease piano with the dealer and the 
ifacture, improved methods of 











consumer! | ovet II 

handling business proved and extensive advertising— 
have all | the npress on the Pease business. There 
s not a deale the United States who reads that has not 
been drilled in the merits of the Pease piano. There is not 


a dealer in the United States who talks but has been in 
some way interested in the Pease piano, either by catchy 
advertising or clever salesmen. And what has been done 
rthe dealers has been performed for the general public. 


The managers of the Pease Piano Company, both East and 





Ww } , trui r nue y oa wminilar nian and 
West, have been trying to popularize a popular piano, and 


ral public because of its in- 








| g 
tri ue A diamond worth $100 
) $100 ‘ satisfaction than a stone worth 
$100 $110 yet the worth of your money; 
that’s [hen the Pease piano is so arranged in price 
that it can be purchased without inconveniencing anyone. 
Its case work is elegant and artistic, and its construction 

the highe ler. Good workmanship enters into every 

Y af 'T + 

part ¢ i i its what maxes it Y inats 

piano gro It’s a piano the gen- 





ic price, and one that 









atisfactior It's a diamond sold at its honest 

The deal ces the Pease piano for the ease with which 

in be disposed of and the minimum amount of trouble 
ves after it is out of his hands; he likes the protection 

o territory granted; he likes the liberal methods and 
road han x of the business by its managers both 
East and West; he likes the great advertising given the 


iano; he likes the case work; he likes the piano’s con- 





*s to sell the piano in short because it 





1d satisfaction to his customers and leaves 





| ment commercially than when they were introduced. 











| in his hands profit in good substantial money, which is | lated Mr. Gemiinder on the production of a violin which 
what every man is in business for or should be. | in volume, purity and sweetness of tone, compared so 
Intelligent understanding of the business situation and | favorably with the finest of the old makers. 


energetic handling of this knowledge have brought about 


the success of the Pease piano, which success will be aug- | The Shaw of Erie 


mented during the coming years by the unceasing efforts | 
of all the officers of the company. | JT is a genuine pleasure to make a tour ef in- 


a spection through the factory of the Shaw Piano Com- 
pany, of Erie, Pa., as we did last week. To him who is 
Malcolm Love Pianos. interested in the art of piano building it is a source of grati- 
HE severest test imposed upon a new make fication to make a careful survey of the methods of this 
a | company in the construction of their upright and grand 
pianos ; and let us say here at the outset that their new 
grand piano, although small in size, has a tremendous tone 
| volume and a delightful touch, and it seems as if the com- 
pany has solved one of the problems in the grand by sub- 
occupy a prominent position. | stituting for the shifting soft pedal a soft pedal that merely 
At the end of a few years, after the initiatory flour- | reduces the blow by means of the steel bar passing below 
ishes have become cold and the public has had abundant the hammers. Las : 
opportunity for debating the merits of the instrument, what We never doubted that the shifting pedals in grand pi- 
position does it then occupy? Has it retained its first stand- | — cates gradually nue a for an improved pedal fos 
ing? If so, it isareliable instrument. No instrument is | ee rae aan wont ee Remenas 908 the fact 
placed on the market at less than its maker’s estimated that the tsi-chord must necessarily get out of tune seaped the 
value artistically and intrinsically, and that is always high nptiens to the old pian. and we are glad to ee the Shaw 
enough. Has the instrument since it has been on the mar- : mane Company adopt this method. ; 
ket attained a higher position among musicians and deal- | The factory is in excellent shape, and by this we also 
ers? That is, has time proven that the maker’s value upon mane te embrace the fact that a large body of workmen are 
his own instrument was less rather than more than it de- | doing steady nine hours a day work, and that new hands 
served? Then the instrument is something more than — ee on the other day he rigabannee the output. And why 
ie ee should it not be increased? The pianois really a delightful 
reliable ; it is valuable. F ati ; 
The Malcolm Love pianos, made at Waterloo, N. Y., er vitae tir The teeth) that are constantly booming cheap 
stand in this last position. They have steadily increased — cate the camein om Sigh grate piARAE Gen Cony 8 
rank injustice to all high grade instruments, and to such 
pianos like the Shaw, because all the efforts of the better 
class of manufacturers are nullified if no distinctions are 
made between cheap instruments and such a beautiful 
article as the Shaw Piano Company produces. 
Thecompany is shipping 24 pianos a week, as the books 
Frank A. Stratton & Co. | show, and it should sell as ee as can be manufactured, 
HE traveling representative of Frank A. | for everybody who buys a Shaw piano is bound to be 
Stratton & Co. is meeting with excellent success on | satisfied. 


of instrument is time. Not in the sense of 

and tear” occasioned by use, but in the sense of acquired 
reputation. 

A piano can be placed on the market with a big flourish 

of trumpets, backed with printers’ ink, and for a time will 


wear 


in prestige in the trade, and are a more valuable instru- 


They have never been overestimated. 








his present trip through the South. 

Manier, Lane & Co., of Jacksonville, Fla., placed a large -Mr. Chandler W. Smith, the Boston representative of the Gilde- 
import order with this firm. This Jacksonville house is a | meester & Kroeger and Shaw pianos, has followed the general trend 
of the Boston trade and secured warerooms at 160 Boylston street, 


hustling concern and takes advantage of all inducements ‘ 
8 & P which he will occupy after May 5. 





offered them. 

Frank A. Stratton & Co. are in a position to offer low | 
prices, as the are they factory agents for every line handled 
by them and goods can be supplied to the trade under very | 9 
favorable conditions. We don t make 

Last week orders aggregating 476 gross of the cele- 


brated Meinel harmonicas were taken. the Besi Pianos 


Mr. Frank Stratton starts on the road this week. 





Sa = in the world; but mighty 

en good forthe money. And we 

August Gemunder & Sons’ Violin. are not asking high prices, 
N esteemed contemporary published in a but only enough at present to 
A recent number an interesting account of an interview keep our factory running. 


with Mr. Nicolini, which was participated in by Hubert Profit is a thing of the past 
Arnold, the violinist, and August M. Gemiinder, of August 
Gemiinder & Sons. These gentlemen visited Mr. Nicolini 
at the Windsor Hotel, this city, at his request, to inspect | tage. 

his collection of choice old Italian and other violins. 

Among the collection was a copy of an Amati made ex- Claflin Piano Co., 
pressly for Mr. Nicolini by August Gemiinder & Sons and | 
which was played upon by Mr. Arnold. 

Mrs. Adelina Patti-Nicolini was present and expressed 
much delight with Mr. Arnold's playing and also congratu- 


to-day we are glad of wages. 


This is all to your advan- 


617-523 West 46th St., 
New York. 











Dealers wanted in all 
territory not now 
taken. = ‘ ; 
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Catalogue Free. 


Ask for it at once. 








MADE BY AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


333 SO. CANAL STREET, 
GEO. PF. BE, *" eee 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET, 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


NEWB YORE. 


G. W. SHAVERNS, SON & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand # Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 

















FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


=x* PIANOS 


yaees wnnenars ‘am 60,000 MADE EVERY INSTRUM 
AND IN USE, a 
ee acuermnree caine teaee: 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 Boylston St., Boston. 92 Fifth Ave., New York. 
218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


sounding Boards, Wrest Planks, 


—————_ e&c.., pls 


LE. HEPBURN ck CO., 
ROOM ois BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
Factories and Mills Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., N. ¥; 














WAREROOMS: 


HALLET & DAVIS CO’S PIANOS. 


179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; $11 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim- 
ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Franeisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sare 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 








The Banjo That Leads Them All! 
FRANK B. CONVERSE SOLID ARM. 


What Eminent Banjoists say of it: 





“* The Converse Banjo that Iam now using ‘“‘A musical Banjo; beautiful in work- 
every night tells its own story clear back to| manship and unsurpassed in tone.” 
the box office.” Bitty CARTER. ° Con. BoyLe. 


‘*They possess a beautiful tone and are 
second to none.” 


‘I have not found its equal for brilliancy, 
richness and fullness of tone.” 


Bitty ARLINGTON. OKLAHOMA BILL, 





- SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, !3 East (4th Street, New York City. 








AUCUST POLLMANN, 
(anctacturer o¢ MUSICAL ae 








Manufacturer of 


Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 
eordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 

&e. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 

Guitars, Mandolins and Violins, The elegant 

new patented Mandolin Banjo, as percut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easiest string instrument 
@o learn to ™'ay on yet d May 3, 1887. 


10 & 72 Franklin St., ‘s.acweay, Mew York City. 





¢ 4 
tured. 





P. 





a ee ie eS 


. PIAN CARVINC 


SAWE D& t NGRAVED PANELS 


Sl 2 On ee Oe Oe Onn in Oe ee 


le62 & ST.NY 


164 WEST 2718 











RICHARDSON 
anne ov Woes, Piano Case Co., 





MANUFACTURERS, 


Send for Estimates. 


LEINS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms, - - 542 WEST FORTIETH STREET. 








LYON, POTTER & OO., Western Agents, 
174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast nts, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
BOLLMAN BROS. & OO., western Agts., ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
M. STEINERT & SONS On .o~ England Agents. 














High Top Organs. 
Chapel Organs. 
Piano Cased Organs. 


FDNA. 22 FINA 


HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 


THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN CO., 


MONROEVILLE, OHIO. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, Room 59, New York City. 
Factories: St. Johnsville, N. ¥., on N. ¥, C. RR. ; Chicago Heights on East IU. BR. 








WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 





AMOLISYAL YO MOM ATdd¥ 











PIANO 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 





REASONABLE PRICES, 








A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge. FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Svus’ Actica Department. 
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CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 














THE PIANO AND ORGAN SUPPLY CO., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


ORGAN REEDS AND KEYS, 


93 to 113 RACINE AVE,, CHICAGO. 





REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A435, 





BAUER PIANOS. 


STRICTLY 


Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments. 


en application, Correspondence invited. 


HIGHEST GRADE. 


Catalogue 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, 
Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 5606 Clybourn Avenue, 


| Chicago. 





the market. 





NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in 


JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th ST., NEW YORK. 








THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STEGER chk OO, 
FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 
Office and Warerooms 
Cor. Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
ld be sent to the office, 


Send for Catalogue, 








126- 30 N. Union St, Chicago, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS 








SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT + PIANOS, 


FACTORY: 
471 Olybourn Ave., 


OBRICAGO. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


248 to 251 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS, 


RuUSH:GERTS 


HIGH GRADE 








DIANGS 








THE NEW 


Ze 





BUILDING. 


Over 100,000 square feet. 150 Windows facing 
the street. 


1 Eetahlich + 


Largest and Finest M 





in the World. 

CORNER OF 
Waesash Avenue ano Avams Street, 

CHICAGO 
Although Lyon & Healy came to Wabash 
Avenue at the eleventh hour, they secured the 
finest corner. * * * * There is no other build 
ing upon Wabash Avenue within a half dozen 
blocks that can show such a large window 


frontage. * * * * * In making this move the 
firm will be in a far better position to handle its 
trade than it is in its present location. 

Chicago Evening Journal. 


— 










ee 


= 








“ The 
Highest 
Type.” 











The RUSSELL PIANO 


(71 & 173 SOUTH CANAL STREET, 
CHICAGO, 


C0., 


ILL. 





HIGH GRADE UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO. 


Plano Manufacturers, 


160, 162 & 164 W. Van Buren St. 


CHICAGO, IDL. 


A. H. Andrews & Co. 


215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Manufacturers Andrew's Metal Piano Chairs. 
Attractive, light, comfortable and 
indestructible. 

Steel twisted together. Finished in 
Antiques Copper, Nickel, Brass, Silver 

or Gold, highly polished. 
This Chair is Duet Chair. 
convertible in 
to a Duet Chair, 








Piano and 
Typewriter, 








Automatic movement. 
Any child can raise the 
back, which drops into 
place, making luxurious 
chair shown on the left. Supports the 

Cheapest Chairs made. back where it 
is needed. 


set, 
ring 
. Chair. 


Send for Catalogue. 


- ADAM SCHAAF, 
Manufacturer of Pianos. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 





OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 
276 West Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE THOMPSON MUSIC CO. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
Jobbers of Musical Goods 


AND WESTERN AGENTS FOR 


Sohmer Pianos, Mathushek Pianos, 








261 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


C. HINZE PIANO CO., 


C. HINZE, President, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


PIANOS, 


Office and Factory: 


104-108 W. Washington Street, 
CHICAGO. ILL. 





COULON PIANO CO, 


MANUFPACTURFR OF 


PIANO FORTES. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
COR. SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILL 
E. COULON, Pres. and Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED.——— 








“ums We TRG 


AND 
Were awarded, at the World’s Fair, 
4 MEDALS AND DIPLOSIAS FO 


rn R 
17 POINTS OF SUPERIOR EXCELLENCE, 
20 MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS WERE TAKEN 
by makers of the raw materials used by me in 
constructing the “Crowns.” 

32 STATE AND POREIGN BUILDINGS, 
on the Fair Grounds, chose the “Crown”, frem 
among a hundred other makes, for their 71 parlors 
or reception rooms 

371 WORLD’S FAIR OFFICIALS COMMEND 
THEM, most strongly, in autograph letters 
which I reproduce in an Illustrated Souvenir Cat- 
alogue telling the whole story; sent free; ask for it. 

GEORGE P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
323 to 333 So. Canal St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


Ohicago, U. SB. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


Of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
86, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 











Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 
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ACHES HERA. 


Organ 7008" 











209 


BOWERY, 
EW YORK 


Our New Pema Now Ready for Distribution. 











DEURY.«. 


INISTR 





ATION® PIANO: 




















NEW YORK: | NEWARK, N. J.: WASHINCTON, D. C.: | CHICAGO, ILL.: KANSAS CITY, MO.: 
95 FIFTH AVENUE. | 817 BROAD STREET. | 1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. | 257 WABASH AVENUE. | 1000 WALNUT STREET. 


Address all Communications to Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


“$GOOD AGENTS WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 4s | 
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MANUFACTURER OF 


“aN 


Be 





——— 















LAKESIDE: 


iy GANG 


MANUFACTURED 


ARE 80 f ell ce 
Nr PIANO FORTE ACTION 
CORNISH & CO. 
Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and BL ‘SIU S 
H.R. KNOPF, 


Je ROM ome [= 
© CS. Aa 
al = ng GRAND » SQUARE > 
: es 3 fos 
: » ds 
a ake F131 to 147 en 
Ti r, ‘Euan can NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 
= ~ Cambridgeport Mass. 
Daur ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST 
ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS, THE 
—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— f 
Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organ». 
FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J- 
” Bow and Violin re) 
Maker, a= 
Capital: One Million Dollars. 
WOODBURY, N. J. 


Cremona Violins, 
Violas and ’Cellos. 


French, German and 
other makers. 








BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


The ©. 8. STONE 


Fiano Cases 
ARH THPHT BEST. 
ERVING, MASS. 


Elegant Cases, Bows and 
Strings. Artistic Repair- 
ing a Specialty, 





TRYBER & SWEETLAND 


246,248 8250 W.LAKEST 


CHICAGO 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 





| 


117 FOURTH AVENUE, 
Near rath Street, 


NEW YORK. 




















——MADE BY—— 
THE KRELL PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of strictly first-class 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


CINCINNATI, O. 
i C. CRANE, EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 
975thAv Cor. 17th St., NEW YORK. 





KURTZMANN 


PIANOS. 


C. KURTZMANN & C0. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


026 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, H. Y. 
©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Setween 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 


ROBT. M. WEBB, 


Felt Cloth and Punchings. 
MAKER OF 


PIANO HAMMERS. 


SOLE AGENCY FOR 


Billion’s French Hammer Feit, 
28 Union Square, NEW YORK. 


LUDWIG & C0. 











T GRADE UPRIGHT “* "Bogerete 





702-704East 148th Street, 


NEW VORK. 
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TE OLD STAMARD M ARTIN GUITARS i tu reuie 


1833. Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 1893. 
i@- NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 2 

















For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 





They enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame De GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | Mr. S. DE La COVA, | Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRER, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
and many others, but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not 


enly here in the United States, but also in Europe, They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc., Etc., Etc. 











Tightening device made entirely of metal. 


EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS, 


A. G. SOISTMANN, Manacer, 


923 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send for Catalogue. . . 
U.S. Pat. July 5, 1892. Canada Pat. Nov. 30, 1892, 


EXCELSIOR VIOLINS, 


Violas, ’Cellos, Double Basses, Bows, Strings and Fittings. 


o'er | Highest Grade Instruments, 


By First-Crass Artists OnLy. 


Made in Our Dresden Ateliers. 





PIANOS. 


Factory and Office : Wareroom : 
159-161 E. 126th St., New York. 


KR A K Al FR [ RNS THE PREMIER SNARE DRUM. 
& a : = Each Head can be tightened separately. 


115-117 E. 14th St., New York. 

















Instruments only genuine bearing our Trade Mark. 


*uopppoppddy uo poy 2@ OL 
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Trade mark Agencies for several States still open. 


ALFRED MORITZ & CO., DRESDEN (SAXONY). 


JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, ‘ METCALF { rhe Brockport Piano i 
, 


Glasgow Branch: 21 East Howard St. 


London Branch : 87 J ewin Crescent, E.C. 














The Brockport Piano Mfg. Co., 


BROCKPORT, N. Y. 


rirst.class actions PIANO) La. 


HII III AAA AIAN ASA SA ISIS 
FOR UPRIGHT FIAWNOSS, 


FORT LEE, NEW JERSEY. TAIB PIANO ACTION CoO., 
COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., ““qranp AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


IVORY CUTTERS 4ND MANUF ACTUBEBS. 447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
Nav Ton=z. 


TATA UE ASLE GD, «+ 
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The only Company Fecrnishing the Keys, Actions Hammers and Brackets Complete, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 





Telegraph and R.R. Station : 5 OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


easex,cosx. | TVOR¥TON, CONN. (75 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


FOSTER PIANOS “""" adw'vomx. __AQTIONS. 


FOSTER & CO., Rochester, N. Y. DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


SEVEN OCTAVE ORG AN 
G. CHEVREL, LEHR PIANO STYLE 
Designer and Maker of - Artistic Marquetry. WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT, 


Gotv Mapat, Paris Exrosition, 188, THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Conve Cua wa is ~ ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 
PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. | More sold than all otker makescombined. THE LEHR 1S THE STANDARD. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., “es! Soo SaWABASH Ave, Ciicaco. “=” YOR: | , Tse ELER c& CO., Easton, Pa. 
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GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
A our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 
— ESTABLISHED 1854. — caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 





STRIBIT, CCCrEFR, BHEwitl & Co. 
"ET Cc! TRENTON IRON COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. 
BOLE AGENT, TV @=5 7 MANUFACTURERS. 


ROBT. MM. SVEES. NEw TORE. Ny V IE E:. 


BROWN & PATTERSON, ae my WICKHAM,CHAPMAN&CO., 


| 3 MANUFACTURERS OF 


2 ade PIANO PLATES. 
PLATED, 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 





ALSO 


PIANO HARDW ARE. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 











o) 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Ilustrated Catalogue and Price List en Application. 


JEWETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 








ALL RELIABLE DEALERS SELL 


Qur No. 510 Stool 


Because it has a hardwood seat, highly 
polished, brass claw feet, and is the 
. neatest and best Stool ever offered for 


the money. 














> s 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE CHAS. PARKER CoO., 


Send for Catalogue. ~~  ERIDEN, CONN, 


Piano Plates. 


Grand, Square 
and Upright. 


T. Shriver & Go. 


333 Rast 66th Street, 


NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Pilates, 


Plates Cast, 
Drilled and 
Japanned, 
all operations being 
finished in our own 
foundry and works. 


Over 30 years’ experience, 
Oldest house in the trade, 
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77 37 9908 
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ORGAN PIPvrEes. 


Wood and Metal. . .. . Flue and Reed. . . . . Voiced or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPH ORGAN MATERIALS. | 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. Al! guaranteed strictly first class. | 
GAMUEL PIERCE. Established 1847, . READING MASS. 








The Mechanical Piano. 


Just as well adapted for playing asany piano 
The Mechanica! Piano is played upon in the 
customary manner. It alsoenables those who 
know nothing of piano playing to perform 
thousands of music pieces of any length or 
description, and with expression, by means 
of exchangeable music sheets. In all respects 
the best. Patented in all countries 










SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


.LUDWIG HUPFELD, 


(Successor to S. M. Grob & Co.), 
Leipzig, Germany. 


JARDINE & Son, Music Dealers! 


ORGAN BUILDERS, Have you ever tried to sell the 
918 & 820 Bast 39th 8t,, Now York, | “Coleman Insulator ?” 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., 

manuals; St. George’s Ch., 
i. Y.,4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 
N. Y., 4; Fifth Avenue Pres. 
Ch., N. t', ; Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle, 4; First Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3 ; and Pittsburgh 
R. C. Cathedral, ¢. 





‘ 


= PLATES SHIPPED TO 
ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 











If not, it will pay you *o investi- 
gate. They are the best and 
cheapest in the market. When 
placed under the casters of the 
piano or organ gives to the in- 
Strument a full, rich tone and 
Saves the carpet. This simple 
but effective device is meeting 
with pronounced success among 
musicians and others.  Testi- 
monials in favor of this Insulator 
have been given by 


GP” Eugene d Albert, Aug. 
GB” Hyllested, Dr. Ziegfeld, 
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| Correspondence Invited. Sample Set, 50c. 
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PIANOS. SG isk 








134th Street and Southern SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
Boulevard, 215 Wabash Ave. (Second Floor), CHICAGO. 
NEV YoRkz. 


JAMES BELLAE’S SONS 
Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced ’ 


Pianos in America. §@~ Send for Catalogue. 1129 Chestnut Street, 
N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON. W. 








EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURQ, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—658d Street, New York City. 


PianoCase and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 





Island City, opposite r2oth Street, New York City. 


WISSNER 


GRAND+++ 


AND 


+***UPRIGHT 


PP PIANOFORTES, 


"OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 
WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 FULTON ST. 
FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: 
Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 STATE STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Nos. 80, 82 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





BRIGGS PIANOS 


Bos Ton. 


FIRST ..« 
gp FIRST orn 
FIRST 


in the Favor of the 
Public. 





OARD No. 8,117. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON. 


Worlds’ Columbian Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 1893. 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMERFELTS AND HAMMERS. 
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machine. 


K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. 
G. H. GORE, Secretary. 


HE Patent Hammerfelts are of the best quality, com- 
bining Compactness and Elasticity with great Durabil- 
ity, which is secured by a patent process, by means of 

which the surface of the Felt is covered with fine hair; also: 

The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and of an im- 

proved shape, produced by their patent hammer covering 
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CONOVER PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
@¢ BEAUTY 


, ARE UNEXCELLED. 
/ gr SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., Sole Factors, 





215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


STARR PLANOS, 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 


coneinee sarees The Starr Piano Company, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
RICHMOND, INDIANA, 


In Chicago by HENRY DET- 
MER, Schiller Building, 103 East 
Randolph Street. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane‘Street, Cor. Church, New York, 











